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HAEVAED UNIVEESITY. 



IjO tlie rolitnous zeal and fearlesR enci^ of the early Puritana Hamird 
Collefj-c iiwca its origin. Six j'ears only after tlie carlieat settlement 
in lioHton, wliilu the hii iron nil in<; country iviis still a wilik'niesH l>csct 
i vith hoiitile In<liaiia, the Cieneral f.'uitrt of Miis.-mcliiiKetta Buy ]>aascd 
itB mcmnrahte vote " to give 400 1, tovranls .1 fii;hooli'. or Colleilge," The site 
clioson for the "schoole" was Newtown, l)iit the; name nf the town wiu chanffeJ 
t^t f'limbriilge, in nieni<iry of the Eiij^lisU university wIil'H! a consiilunilile proiwr- 
tion of the colonists hail n-eeiviii their eiiui-ntiiui. The mime fjiveu to tlie col- 
lege WM ailopted two ycats after tlio grant of tlie ("Ji-ncnil Court, in recognition 
of the extmiirJin:»y liliemlity of John lian-unl. a non-i^on forming' cler„ryman of 
England, who dml nt Charlestowu in 1038, aftur ahout a year's resiiUncc in the 
colony, leavin-; one liulf of his whole property ami his enliro Iil)rary to the college. 
Created by a legislature, the new college wan iilniont inevitalily a stale institu- 
tion ; catiLhlislied in a community where ehurch-nieniheM alone were fitntmen anil 
voters, it was also necosaarily a sccttiriaii iniititntian ; and lieing a itpnMluution in 
its essentiEtl features of an English nnivursity, its ctirrieuluin was niaihi up almost 
oxcliwively of the utnilii's pnrsued by eaniIiilat<?H for Hie clerical ]>riifn»sion, that 
is to say, the lennicd langnuges and divinity. In a wonl. Ilar\-aTil Colleije wuh at 
its fonndution and for many yean aft*TwariU u goverinui-iit school, e^l^il dished fur 
the education of candidates for the ministry, and with the avowed |mr]HH)e of main- 
taining and prot>^^tiDg a reli<;ioiis creed. 

In a lottiT to England one of the I'uritaiis wrih's : '■ One of the nest tilings we 
longed for and lookoil after was to mlvaiico learning and pi-r[ietuiite it to posterity ; 
dreading to leave an illiterate ministry to tlie ehundics, wlii-ri our present niininters 
shall lie in the dust." 

The same animating spirit of our fathers finds elianicteristieally vigorous espn-s- 
Bion in the following prayer : " Tenat rii-iis optiiniw niaxiTiiiis ti-naei-rti aileo virtutis 
banc acailemiam, ut deim'^jis in Angli/i hi]inni, in IlilHTiiia bnfuuem iuvenire 
bcilius sit quam aut Socinianum aut Arminianum in ('anta1ni;^ia." 



2 HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

If wo compare the college of to-day with the college of two hundred and fifty 
years ago, we shall find that the three prominent characteristics of the institution 
of our ancestors have vanished. Harvard College is no longer an institution of 
the state, nor an institution of any religious sect, nor a preparatory school for a 
single profession, Tlie college is at length a university independent alike of church 
and state, and devoted to literature and science and all the liberal professions. It 
may not be uninteresting to trace briefly the steps by which the college has 
emancipated itself from political and sectarian influences, and expanded into a 
university. 

In 1650 the General Court granted a charter whereby the college became a 
corporation consisting of seven persons, to wit, a prc^sident, five fellows, and 
a treasurer, or bursar, to have perpetual succession, and to be called by the name 
of President and Fellows of Harvard College. It is under this charter, ratified in 
1707 and 1780, that the corporation still exercises its authority. The lowers of the 
corporation as defined by this charter, and an appendix to the same granted in 1657, 
are '* to choose such oflicers and servants for the college, and make such allowance 
to them, and them also to remove, and after death or removal, to choose such others, 
and to make from time to time such orders and by-laws, for the better ordering and 

carrying on the work of the college, as they shall think fit Provided always, 

that the corporation shall be responsible unto, and those orders and by-laws shall 
be alterable by, the overseers, according to their discretion." 

All impoilant action on the part of the coriX)nition, it will be seen, is subject to 
the veto of tlie overseers. The overseers were established by the Genend Court 
in 1642. The board consisted of the governor and deputy-governor and all the 
magistrates of the jurisdiction, together with the teacliing elders of the six next 
adjoining towns, namely, Cambridge, "NVatertown, Charlestown, Boston, lioxbury, 
and Dorchester, and the president of the college. The state, theivfoi-e, had a con- 
trolling influence in the administration of the college. 

The constitution of the board of ovei*seers remained subst^intially unchanged for 
neiirly two centuries. Tliei-e was a nominal change in the constitution framed for 
tlie new Commonwe^dth in 1780, whereby the governor's council antl the senate 
of the Commonwealth were substituted for the magistnites of tlie jurisdiction. 

A moni impoi-tant change wjus eU'ected in 1810, when the legislature enacted that 
the governor, lieutenant-governor, councillors, president of the Senate, and speaker 
of the House of Kc^presentativas, an«l the pn^sitlent of Harvard College, witli iifteen 
ministers of Congn'gational churches and iifteen laymen, all inhabitants within the 
state, to be elected by the major ]>art of the ovei-seers, should forever thereafter con- 
stitute the Board of Overseers of Harvard College. 

But this act was rep(ialed in 1812, and though in part re-enacted in 1814, the 
influence of the stjite was maintained by the restomtion of the Senate to it^ fonner 
place in the board. 
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the English and Indian youth of this country in knowledge and godliness." But 
in fact no such expression was needed. To quote President Quincy again : " Creeds 
and confession of faith were equally unnecessary in the foundation of the college, 
either as a condition of office or of obtaining the benefits of the institution. The 
magistrates of the jurisdiction and the elders of specified Congregational churches 
were the overseers of the college. They wore all necessarily church- members, and 
on the uniformity of the faitli of the churches they relied for the perpetuity of 
religious opinions which they deemed fundamental." 

But by the charter of William and Mary, granted in 1692, the political consti- 
tution of the colony was fundamentally changed. Freehold and property were 
now substituted for church-mem))ei"ship Jis the basis of citizensliip. From this 
moment tlie realizivtiou of the dr<*ams of the Puritans became impossible. The state 
was no longer a church. Tlie CalvinisU, however, were by no means prepared to 
renounce the suprt»macy they had so long enjoyed. Strippeil of tlieir political 
influence, they labored only tlie more strenuously to rcitain all other instruments 
of power. Especially was it their desire to maintain the School of the Prophets 
— for so they were wont to term the college — as an institution which should 
continue to propagate the strict tenets of the early l\iritans. For a generation or 
more after the new provincial charter the college was the battle-ground of the 
Orthodox and Liberal wings of the Congregati»)nal church.^ The Calvinists, under 
the lead of the Mathers, were at first successful. In 1C92 a bill passed the General 
Court for a new charter for the college, in place of the charter of 1G50, revoked by 
the quo VKirranto of 1G85. By this new charter the college was to be a (corporation 
consisting of ten persons, with perpetual succession and full powers to fill their own 
vacancies, to elect all the officers of the college, and to make such statutes, orders, 
and by-laws as they should think fit. And above all, in the exercise of these pow- 
ers the corporation was to be independent of all control. There Wivs to be no board 
of overseers, and no visitatorial power of any kind. This remarkable document 
was the work of Inci-ease Mather. He himself was prt\<^ident, and selected all the 
fellows, (me of them being his son. Cotton Mather. For four y(*ars the college 
was administei-ed by this corporation. In 1G9() the charter was negatived by the 
king because of no provision for a visitatorial i)ower ; and another charter was i)ro- 
p(jse(l, but defeated by the clergy bo(?ause of the power of visitation vested in the 
governor and council. A third charter, increasing the cor]>oration to seventeen 
persons, i)assed the legislature in 1097, but never receive<l the myal approval In 
1G99 still a fourth attempt was made to secure a charter. It is probable that this 
attempt would have been successful but for " the address of sundry ministers who 
were members of the late corporation of Harvard College." I>y their influence the 
following provision was inserted in this charter : " Providetl, That no person shall 
be chosen and continue president, vice-presid(^nt, or fellow of siiid corporation, but 
such as shall declare and continue their adhert»nce unto the principles of reformation 
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The adoption of this iron-clad reli<^oii« test proved a most successful measure for 
the incr«?aaing of the college. During the eiglit years, 1745-52 inchisive, one 
hutulred and ninettf-four were graduated at Harvard, and one hundred and setmitif- 
nine at Yale. During the eight ye^irs, 1753 - 60 inclusive, two hundred and five 
were graduated at Harvard, and tico hundred and fifty-four at Yale."* 

Harvai"*! Colhige, however, degenerate as it seemed in the eyes of the high Cal- 
vinists, was still a thoroughly sectarian institution. 

The two divisions of the Congregational church weitj ready to lay aside their dif- 
ferences and make common cause agsiinst other denominations. In 172G the cor- 
poration \VTote to their greatest Iwnefactor, Thomas Hollis, who had alnjady foun<led 
one professorship of divinity in the college, ami was about to estiihlish a sexiond in 
mathematics, begging him not to nominate a Haptist pn)fessor, and soon after, to 
exclude the possibility of so dire a cidamity, ehjcted to the new professorship, in a 
manner far from ingenuous, a gentleman from whom Mr. Hollis had withdrawn his 
support, and whoso bad character rendered him at the time of his election notori- 
ously unfit for any position in the college, and subsequently compelled his dismissal 
from his pn.)f»?ssorship. It was, however, the growing influence of the Episcopalians 
that especiidly alarmed the governors of the colhige. A claim put forwanl by them 
in 1725 of the right of their clergymen to seats in the l)oard of overseers as "teach- 
ing elders," under the Act of 1G42, led to the most violent controvei-sies, extending 
over the next live years. From this time to the Revolution, although the college 
was doubtless in sympathy with the liberal tendencies of the times, no marked 
progress was made towards it^s present unsectarian position. 

The advance in the last (piarter of the century is indicfited by two events. In 
1780, James I^wdoin was elected member of the corporation, being the first person, 
excepting the trciisurers, ever elected fellow who was not a clergj^man, prof(;ssor, or 
tutor. In 1798, Episcoi)al students, who up to that time had been compelkd to 
attend religious services in the coll(»ge, were permitted, upon the request of their 
parents or guardians, to attend the Episcopal church in Cambridge. 

During the i>resent century the emancipation of the college from sectarian influ- 
ences has gone on nipidly. In 1805 a Unitarian was elected professor of divinity. 
Since the accession of President Kirkland, in 1810, there have never been, at any 
one time, more than two clergymen in the cori)oration. At the present time all 
but one are laymen. In 1843, as we have seen, the board of ovei'seers was thrown 
open to clergymen of all denominations, and since 1851 the thirty eh»ctive members 
of the boanl hav(» been chosen irrespective of their profession. In the present 
board th(?re an*, five clergymen, — three Unitarians, one Ei)iscopalian, and one 
Orthodox Congregationalist. The single clergyman in the cor])oration is an Ortho- 
dox Congregationalist. In 1828 the privilege granted to Episcopal students was 
extend(jd to students of all denominations, and seat« are now furnished at the 

* QuiiK-y's History of Harvard Uuiversity, Vol. IL p. 4(52. 
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words " college " and " university " are used as interchangeable. But it was not 
until very recent times that the college was really entitled to be characterized as 
a university. At the outset, as has already been said, the college was little more 
than a training-school for ministers. 

Perhaps in no way could the early character of the college be presented so vividly 
as by a tabular view of the studies and exercises of the three years which then con- 
stituted the curriculum. 



Freshmen, 
jun.-sopuioteks. 

8EN.-S0I'lIISTEIi8. 

Fkeaiimen. 

jus.-soi'iiisters. 

Sen.-Sophtsterh. 



ClaM. 



Fkehiimkn. 

Jus. -8<>rH I.STER8. 

Ses.-Sofiiistkrs. 



Freshmen. 

j un. -sophisterm. 

SEN.-8tlFUl.STER8. 



8-9. 



Logic k and 
Physicks. 



liOgick aiid 
Fhysicks. 



Greek UtyiiioUigie 
and Syntax. 



Freshmen. 



£ JlTN.-fiorHI.STERji. 

X 

Sen. -Soph I.STER.S. 



^ Fr>»hmen. 



1^ 



JrN.-SoPHISTERH. 

Sen. -Soph isters. 



Hebrew Oraniiii. 



Rhetoric* 



9-10. 



Etliirks, 
PolitiokH. 



Kthioks, 
FolitickA. 



tfivok I'rowwlia 
aud Diulectjt. 



Ghaldw. 



10-11. 



Arith. & 
Geo I II. 



Arith. & 



Gn-ek 
ThfMin-. 



Divinity Cat^- 
ohrticall. 



Declamations, t 



C()niinoni)lace«. 



Syriack. 



l-«. 



Disputa- 
tions. I 



Disimtations. 



Gr. Gramiuar. 



Bible. 



2-3. 



DiMinitatinns. t 



DiKpututionH. 



Gnvk I*oe»y, 
Disputations. 



Kzni & Daniel. 



VacatI Rhotori<'is Hi udiis 



3-4. 



Disputations, t 



DisputAtions. 



Gr.Comi»o8ition, 
Frose & Veree. 



Troatiun, 
New Testament 



Hist.inWinter 
Hot. in Sum. 



Cnlh'ctivoly. 



t Ever>' one onee a month. 



J Fiach in liis art 



Two oxorriso.s a day one nii^^ht be inclined to r('<^ard as light work. But it is 
not to l)e fnr<rotton that one of tho laws of the college recjuired *S'very schoUer 
to be presont Morncing and Evoning at publick prayers at tin; accustt>nied houres, 
viz., ordinarily at six of the clock in the morning, from the tenth of March at Sun 
ri.*<ing, and at five of the clock at night all tho yean* long.'' At tliese hours, besides 
the prayers by the president at tlie beginning and clos(» of the service, and the read- 
ing and expounding of a cha])ter of the IJible by him, it was provided that in the 
morning "all Students should read the r)ld Testament in souk^ portion of it out of 
Hebn*w into Oreek," and that in the evening "all should turn** the New Testiiment 
out of English into Gn^eke, after which one of the Bachelors or Soidiistei-s should in 
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1780 ; the study, however, was at first an extra, and afterwards the only substitute 
I for Hebrew, and in all wises involved an extra charge for tuition. It is obvious, 
I from what has been stated, that during a century and a half of its existence the 
college made no considerable progress towards a university. The first important 
advance in this dii-ection was made in 1783, by the foundation of the Ilersey pro- 
fessorship of tlie Theory and Practice of Physic, tlie Hersey professorship of Anat- 
omy, and the Krving professorships of Cliemistry and Materia Medica. 

With these three professorships tlie Medical School of the college was begun. 

In the professorship of Chemistry is to be found also the germ of the department 
of Natural Science, the study of which was further encouraged in 1805 by the crea- 
tion of the Massachusetts pi-ofessorship of Natunvl History, and in 1816 by the 
Rumford professorship of the Application of the Sciences to the Useful Arts. But 
it was not until 18-17 that tlie Scientific School was organized as a distinct depart- 
ment of the college, under the name of tlie Lawrence Sci(?ntitic School. 

In 1815 the Royall professor of Law delivered his first course of fifteen lectures, 
which were designed mainly for the seniors and resident graduates. Two years 
later the Law School became a recognized dep.irtment of the university. 

Nearly coeval with the Law School is the Theological School, which was estab- 
lished as a separate department in 1817. 

The Dental School was organized in 186G, and the Bussey Institution, or School 
of Agriculture, in 1871. 

All these new departments of tlie university, as well as the undergraduate depart- 
ment, have been continually enriched by the a<ldition of new professorships. But it 
was not until 1872 that the governing board made a serious alt emi)t to give Har- 
vard College the equii)ment uf a compl(»te university. In that year provision was 
made for conferring the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of Science. As 
yet the jjliilosophical dei)artment is only in a formative stat^. 

At the present time, then^fore, Harvard (Jt)llege cou.sists of eight departments, 
namely : two undergraduate departments, the College i)ropor, which c(mfei's the 
degree of Bachelor of Aits, and the Scientific School, which grants the degree of 
Bachelor of Science ; the three higher faculties of Theology, Medicine, and Law, 
and a fourth graduate department of Pliilosopliy and Advanceil S(;ience, not yet 
definitely organize<l ; and, finally, two ineiilental (h^partinents not usually found in 
a universitv, the School of Ai'riculture and tho Dcaital School. 

In considering the i)rf\sent comlition and prospects of the university, it M'ill be 
convenient to deal with each of these various departments separately. 
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How devoted the friends of the university have been to its interests is abundantly 
shown by the donation books of the college. 





Up to 
Sept. 1, 1810. 

$116,000 
179,000 


Up to 
Sept.1, 1828 


Up to 
Sept. 1, 1860. 


Up to 
Sept. 1, 18<». 


Up to 
Sept 1.1976. 


State grants, etc 

Other gifts, l)cque8ts, trans* ) 
fers from associations, etc. ) 

Total 

Property on hand, as valued 
in the college books 


$216,000 
360,000 


$216,000 
1,230,000 


$216,000 
2,100,000 


$216,000 
3,300,000 


$295,000 
$301,433.16 


$576,000 
$381,682.57 


$1,446,000 
$1,145,647.20 


$2,316,000 
$2,249,967.00 


$3,516,000 
$3,406,653.43 



Many gifts made in money have been afterwards exi>ended on buildings, collec- 
tions, and current expenses, and therefore have disappeared from the books as prop- 
erty. Most of the provincial and state grants wore probably so used up. 

Much property of all kinds has been given to the college having no money value 
stated. The amount now credited on the college books is probably due in part to 
subsequent sales of property never entered as a money gift. 

It should be added that a large portion of the property of the college, including 
the college yanl, nearly all of the college buildings in Cambridge, and the scientific 
and art collections, does not appear upon the college books. 

The entire property of the university may be roughly estimated at about six 
million dollars. 

The great additions to the material resources of the college have been accompa- 
nied by the steady increase of the number of undergraduates. In its second centen- 
nial year the college had upon its books the names of two hundred and thirty-three 
students. The increii.se of students during the next forty years is ai)parent from the 
following table, which shows tlie number of undergraduates in the College at four 
periods taken ten years apart : — 



1846-47 

272 



19S6-Sr 
382 



1866-67 
419 



1876-77 
821 



One can appreciate the contrast between the college of to-day and the college of 
the seventeenth century, when it is atUleil that the number of gi-iiduates between 
1G42 and 1723, a period of over eighty years, was seven hundnnl and eighty-seven, 
or smaller by thirty-four than the present number of undergnuluates. 

Gratifying as this growth in the numbers and material resources of the college 
must always be to its friends, they will not forget that the fumlamental object of a 
college is intellectual trsiining and attainment. It is not by numbers or wealth, as 
is shown by the English universities, but by the amount, (piality, an<l method of 
instruction that the rank of a college or university is determined. It is therefore 
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in 1807. A trifling amount of algebra in 1819, the whole of arithmetic being 
required after 1816. 

The history of the entrance examination during the last forty years is thus 
described by President Eliot in his last annual report : — 

" If the requisition for admission to Harvard College, as stated in the annual catalogue 
of 1836 - 37, in which year Cajsiir was first inquired for admission, be com^^ared with those 
stated in the catalogue of 1866-67, it will Ikj found that those thirty years produced but 
very slight changes in the re<juisition. The only additions made within this period are an 
insignifi<taut n.H|uisition in the rudiments of geometry, and a small requisition in the out- 
lines of Greek and Roman history. 

" The grammars, readers, and text-books changed from time to time ; but the substantial 
requisitions remained the same in kind and proportion. In 1867-68 im^wrtant additions 
were maile to the retpiisitions in mathematics ; in arithmetic, a knowledge of the metric sys- 
tem was demanded ; in algebra, the requisition was extended to include (piadratic equations ; 
and in geometr}-, a knowle<lge of elementary plane geometrj' was required. In 1869-70 
a new requisition wits added, namely, physical geography. In 1870-71 it was announce 
that certain advanced mathematical subjects might thereafter Ihj sulvstituted for portions 
of the Liitin and Greek authors, and for writing Latin and Greek. 

" This substituti<m makes the whole dillerence between the two varieties of admission 
examination, which since that year have been known as Course I. and Course II. In 
1873-74 the use and the nidiments of the theory of logarithms were added to the requisi- 
tions in Course I., and an examination in English composition was rcfpiired of all candi- 
dates. In this year, too, a greater variety of classical authore was prescribed for cxmdidates 
in Course T., without increasing the actual quantity of prose and poetry to be read ; and 
all candidates in Course I. were rec^uired to translate easy Latin at sight. In 1874, for the 
first time, the whole examination for admission was conducte<l in writing, including the 
examination ui)on Latin and Gi^eek authors, which had previously been oral. In 1874-75 
the translation at sight of easy French or German pn^se was made a re([uisition of all can- 
didates ; and in 1875-76 eveiy candidate was nHpiired to pass an examination in one 
of the three following subjects : 1. Elementary Botany ; 2. Rudiments of Physics and 
Chemistry ; 3. Ru<liments of Physics and Descriptive Astronomy. 

*' The ]>rogress of the last ten years may be summed up as follows : The examinations 
in Latin and Gifek have been greatly improved in subject-matter and in method : the 
mathematical re(piisitions have been sensibly increaseil ; English and either French or 
German have been added to the retpiisitions ; and natuml scien(?e has got a foothold in the 
scheme. Furthermore, the few persons by whom mathematics was, for any rciison, pre- 
ferred to the classics, are permitted to offer certain advanced mathematics instead of jmrtions 
of the Latin and Greek authors. The college admission examination goes far to detennine 
the nmge of the studies ])ursued by boys up to their nineteenth year, and the pi-oportion 
of those studies ; and from this point of view the present scheme is not without defects. 
There is need, however, of moderation and ]>atienre in carrying out modifications of the 
scheme ; for grave changes in these examinations imply corresponding changes in the pre- 
panitory schools, and to some extent a new race of teachers. 

" The tlivision of the a<lmission examination between two years, which has been per- 
mitted since 1874, seems to be decidedly advantageous, on the whole, to the candidates, 
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and Sullivan suspended to Groton for nine months, for mingling tartar emetic with 
our commons on y* morning of April 12th." April 12th was the day appointed 

for the examination. ^^ April Wtk, 1791. Henry W. Jones of H was expelled 

from College upon evidence of a little boy that he sent a stone into y* Philosopher's 
room while a committee of y* Corporation and Overseers, and all y* Immediate 
Government, were engaged in examinations of y* Freshmen Class." The disturb- 
ances were renewed in each succee<ling year until in 1797 the obnoxious clause 
which introduced invidious distinctions in scholarship was repealed, and the exami- 
nations converted into a harmless entertainment for the joint committee. It is 
accordingly with no surprise that one reads the remark of George Ticknor made 
in 1825, that "the annual examinations of the classes deserve, and have long 
deserved, in Cambridge and all our colleges, no other name than that bestowed upon 
them by Professor Norton, who calls them a * nugatory show.' " The views of the 
College Faculty in 1825 upon the subject of examinations are curious reading to 
their successoi-s of to-day. " Some of the professors are in favor of examinations, 
others express a willingness to make the experiment, and others think the experi- 
ment is not worthy of trial." There was thought to be a better device than 
examination for encouraging scholarship, if we may judge by one of the laws 
in force in 1816, which provided that "the students shall use their best dili- 
gence in preparing themselves for their several literary exercises, and shall per- 
form them with care and accuracy, under a penalty not exceeding thirty-three 
cents." 

The present system of examinations in writing dates from 1857. The exami- 
nation papers are published and the results of the examinations appear in the 
reports of the Dean of the College Faculty, which are printed with the annual 
reports of the President. An inspection of those papers and reports will con- 
vince any one that the examinations as now conducted are no longer a " nugatory 
show." 

The rigor of the examinations will appear when it is stated that during the last 
four years twenty-eight Seniors failed to obtain their degree. Six Juniors, sixteen 
Sophomores, and tifty-one Freshmen were re<iuired to join the class below as a 
condition of finally receiving a degree, while six hundred and eighty-one other 
students were conditioned and required to pass a second examination in one or 
more studies. 

Pre-eminent as Harvard College is for the high standard of its examinations for 
admission and for the degree (»f I^ichelor of Arts, there is still another feature of 
its instruction for which the college is equally conspicuous. We refer, of course, 
to the so-called elective system of studies, which after considerable fluctuation may 
be regarded iU5 definitely established in Cambridge. 

About a hundred years ago an exemption from the study of Hebrew and certain 
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theological exercises was granted to those students who were not proposing to enter 
the ministry. With this exception, the coui-se of study was tlie siime for all stu- 
dents for nearly two centuries. The curriculum during the early years of the 
college has been alrea^ly described, and may be instructively comjjanjd with the 
course pursue<l in 1824, the last year of tlie reijuired system. The two lower 
classes were confined ahuost exclusively to Greek, Latin, and ^lathematics ; the 
Freshmen gave an insignificant portion of their time to Ancient History, Plnglish 
Grammar, and Declamation, wliile fragments of Uhetoric and Lc»gic, besides Ancient 
History and Declamation, were taught to the Sophomores. Latin, Greek, and Math- 
ematics made only about one third of tlie work of the Junior year, which was 
occupied mainly with Metaphysics (Stewart's " Elements of Philosophy of the 
Human Mind") and Natural Philosophy (Enfield's ** Natural Philosophy"). One 
hour was given to Hebrew or its substitute, generally a modern language. The 
Seniors had no Latin or Greek. About one thinl of the recitations were in Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy. The n^st of the year's work was in Morjd and 
Political Philosophy and Theology. The Seniow an<l Juniors wrote themes once 
a fortnight and forensics once a month. 

While it may be conceded that an ailvanco had been made since Dunster's time, 
probably no intelligent person could be found at tne i)rt».sent day who woulil not 
reganl the opportunities for academic training which the college then furnished iis 
lamentably meagre. The majority of the facidty of tiiat day, however, seem to 
have had a strong impression of the excellence of the methods and results of their 
schemes of studies. But changes were inevitable in a system of collegiate instruc- 
tion from which the modern languages were practically excluded. To George 
Ticknor, the eminent schidar who occupied the new chair of modern languages from 
1816 to 1835, the honor is principally due for the inauguration of the elective 
system. In the years 1825-26 and 1826-27 a new armngement of the studies 
was effected, by which three hours a week throughout the course, with the exception 
of the first thirtl of the Freshman year, was j;iven to elective studies. These studies 
were, in the Freshman year, Greek, Latin, and Modern Languages ; in the Sof^ho- 
more year, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, and Modern Languages ; in the Junior year, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, Hebrew, and ^lodern Liinguages ; in the Senior year, 
Greek; Latin, Mathematics, Chemistry, Mineralogy, (icology, and ^lodern I-.an- 
guages. In 1830, in order to effect "a more thorough cduc^ition in the Greek and 
Latin languages, the Mathematics, an<l Phetoric," the study of the modern lan- 
guages was postponed till the beginning of the Sophomore year. 

By a regulation adopted in 1838 Mathematics ceased to be a required study afler 
the Freshman year, and "the standard of scholarship was believed to have been 
80 greatly elevated in this deimrtment by the introduction of the new system of 
electives," that in 1843 the experiment was extended to Greek and Latin. During 
the four years from 1843-44 to 1846-47 the Sophomores had five hours of required 
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work ill Rhetoric, History, and Philosophy ; the Juniors had six hours of required 
work in Philosophy, Physics, and I^ogic ; the Seniors, eight liours of required work 
in Ethics, Physics, Rhetoric, Political Economy, and Constitution of the United 
States. The remainder of their work was given to elective studies. 

It will be seen that thirty years ago the elective system had reached a liigh stage 
of development. Indeed, it was believed to have grown only too rapidly. A reac- 
tion soon set in. In President Everett's report for the year 1847 - 48 we read that 
** during that year all the studies of the Freshman and Sophomore years, including 
the Mathematics and the French Language, were re<|uired studies. This change 
was the result of a compromise of the opposite views prevailing in the faculty on 
the general question of the expediency ol" combining required and elective studies 
in a system of collegiate education." In 1849 - 50 the ancient order of things had 
been so far restored, that, with the exception of one elective of three houi-s in the 
Junior and Senior yeai-s, all the studies wei-e re(piire<l. President Sparks, in his 
report for that year, uses the following language : " Tliis system [tjlective], was 
attractive in theory, but in framing it the consideration was not sufficiently 
weiglied, that what was gained in one study was necessarily lost in another. .... 
The system was subjected, however, to a lair and patient trial. In practice it 
never fulfilled all tlie expectations of its framei-s, and it soon began to fall into 
partial disfavor." Again, in his niport for the year 1851 -T) 2 he tiikes occasion 
to remark that " the voluntary system, as it has been calK-d, is still retained to a 
ceitain extent rather from necessity than pivference." In 185G the courses in 
Latin and Greek of three hours each were taken from tlie electives and added to the 
required studies of the Junior year. 

The party of reaction which was successful in 1847 maintained its supremacy for 
twenty years ; but the great develoi)meiit in many of the department's of knowledge, 
notably in Philology, Philosophy, and History, and a])ove all in the domain of the 
physical and natural sciences, compelled the college to make a second trial of the 
elective system. Radiail changes were made in 18(17, which in effect amounted to 
the restoration of the ele<.'tive system ha it existed from 1843 to 1847. In the last 
ten ye^rs that system has been still further devoloiM.'d. At tlie present time Rhet- 
oric and History (four hours a week) are the only recpiiivd studies in the Sophomore 
year, and Philosophy (two hours a week) is the only re<juired study of the Junior 
year. Ten hours in the Sophomore year, twelve hours in the Junior year, and the 
entire Senior year are given to elective studies. The number of elcjrtive coui*sei? is 
one hundred, which are distributed among the following de])artments : I. Ancient 
Languages, — thn>e courses of eight hours; II. Classies, — eleven courses of twenty- 
three hours in Greek, eleven courses of twenty-thnM* hours in Latin, one coui-se in 
Greek and Liitin of two hours, — in all twe;nty-threi». courses of forty-eight hours ; 
III. ^Modern Languages, — nineteen courses of fifty-four hours ; IV. Philosophy, — 
six coursers of eight(?en hours ; V. History, — nine cuui-ses of twenty-six hours ; VI. 
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Two causes, principally, retard the growth of the college in the number of its 
students. Tlie liret is the misconception as to tlie expense of college life in Cam- 
bridge ; the other is the religious prejudice that exists against tlie college. 

As to the lirst, it is true that, in common with otiier desirable things, the cost 
'of a four years' residence at the college has considerably increased during the last 
generation. I>ut this increase of expense has been accompanied by a still greater 
growth in the resources of the college for pecuniary aid to students of limited 
means. More than twenty-eight thousand dollars are annually distributed in the 
form of scholarships and grants in the college proper. Poverty alone, therefore, 
need debar no young man of good abilities from attixining the Bachelor's degree at 
Cambridge. 

The other obstacle to the numerical growth of the college is the really formidable 
one. Harvard College is regarded by many ill-informed persons, particularly in the 
West and South, as an irreligious place. If those who use the word ** irreligious " 
mean to imi>ly tliat a lower mural tone prevails among the young men at Harvard 
than at other colleges, the cmly reply to be made is that they state that which is 
not true. But if, as is more i>robiil»le, the criticism intended is that Harvard Col- 
lege is not devoted to any religious sect, tlio charge of Ixiing an iri-eligious college 
must be admitted to be just. But this is a charge which must be brought against 
no fewer tlian seventy-sev<?n of the universities and colleges of the country (see 
Iteport of the Commissioner of Education fnr I87i)), iiuludiug such well-known 
institutions as Yale College, the ITniversity of Virginia, tlie Univei-sity of Michigan, 
the University of Pennsylvania, the University of tlie City of New York, Union 
College, Vassiir College, the University of Vcruiont, and Corn<*ll University, all of 
which have rei)orted themselves as non-se(*tarian. It is nnticeable that the number 
of colleges which declare themselves non-sectarian is iiij^idly increasing. Yale Col- 
lege, for example, formerly reported itself as Congregational ist, but now as non- 
sectarian. 

The young men who are admitted into the coUep^e at Cambridge are, on the 
ave\*?ige, in their nineteenth year. Harvard College does nnt (M>nsider it within her 
province to seek to influence those young men in favor of the doetriues of any ndig- 
ious body. If the policy of the college diminishes the number of her students, there 
is ceilainly cause for regret. But the college cannot recede from the position which 
she has won after many struggles. She can only wait for the enlightenment of the 
community upon the subject of education, encouraged, however, by the conviction 
that in no way can she contiibute more to bring about tliat enlightenment, than by 
the maintenance of her present independt^nt attitude in religious matters. 
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of academic learning, and of course comprehended the literary and philosophical branches 
as well us the scientitic. It wan thought that most of the arguments in favor of the gen- 
eral plan of an extended system of etlucation applied with e([ual force to both of the great 
branches of luiman culture, and esi)ecially, as the business of instruction is daily becoming 
more important, that it was particularly desirable in this respect, that pliilological edu- 
cation should Ihj carried further than is practicable in the four college years. Accordingly, 
in the first orgiinization of the scientific faculty, it comprised the professors of Greek and 
Latin as well as the professors in the various bmnches of science. Thus organized, the 
Scientific School, taken in connection with the Medical College an<l the Schiwlsof Divinity 
and Law, might be considered as funning, upon the basis of the ancient and venerable 
collegiate institution, an institution closely resembling the universities of Europe, espe- 
cially those of Germany." 

One who is familiar with the indifference, to usi^ no harsher term, with which the 
academic department has nigarded the Scientific School of late years, learns with 
some surprise that the school was the offspring of the college faculty. The expla- 
nation of their interest and activity in its creation is nut far to seek. It will be 
remeinboreil that the elective system had been very fully mlopted in the college in 
1843, but that the experiment Wiis soon regarded by many as a failure, and tinally 
almost entirely abandoned for nearly twenty years. In November, 1846, two 
reports were mad(^ to the college faculty by two committees api)()inted to preimro 
an armngemcnt of studies fur the Avhole colleg(j course : lirst, on the plan of requir- 
ing all the studies ; secondly, on the elective system, with such modifications of the 
existing plan as the committee should think exjiedient. The second committee, 
which favored the retention of the elective system to a limited extent, stated in 
their report that it had been assumeil by them " that one year at least wouhl bo 
added to the college cuui*s{», during which year some or all of the branches of instruc- 
tion, forming a i)art of tin; existing course, together with new ones, will be pursued 
on the elective piini'ii)le only." 

In the rej)ort of the first committee, which advocated the entire abolition of the 
elective system, it is remarked that " the committee have had in view in their 
arrangement, that there should be orgjuiizod a school of litemture and science, as 
soon as may be, intended for a<lvanced studies in all the brantdies." This, then, 
was the i)lan of the college faculty : an und(;rgraduate course consisting exclusively 
or mainly of requi^jd studies, and a postgraduate course maile up exclusively or 
mainly of elective studies. Accordingly, it w;u^ announced in tlie prospectus of the 
Scientific School for the year 1847- 48, that the number and choice of studies to 
be pui-sued would be oi)tional on the i)art of the students, and that " attendance on 
the lectures and recitations woultl be voluntary." The cataluc'ue contained the 
further announcement that the government of the univei*sity wished " wholly to 
discourage the resort of young mcjn to the Scientific School who did not possess that 
stability of characti'r and firnin<'ss of [mrposo which would insure a faithful perform- 
ance of duty without academic discipline." 
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Unfortunately, the hopes of the founders of the new scliool were never realized. 
The " school of literature and science '* never existed except upon paper. In the 
annual catalogue of the university for the year 1846 - 47 there is this note : ** It 
has been deemed advisable by the corporation for the present to limit the operation 
of the school to the department of physical and exact science." With the disap- 
pearance of this note from the next catalogue vanished all reference to the literary 
department of the new school. Nor can it be said that the school in its restricted 
field of science ever assumed the character of a postgnuluato department. From 
1847 to 1877 more than four fifths of the persons enrolled as members of the school 
were not possessors of an academic degree. Indeed, the warning of the corpomticm 
had so little effect in keeping away the young men not possessed of the desired 
"stability of character," that in 1855 it became necessary to invoke the paternal 
theory of discipline which obtained in the college. After thjit year scientific students, 
like the candidates for the degree of A. B., were required to board and lodge at 
licensed houses ; they were expected statedly to attend religious worship ; and 
further, punctual attendance on all prescribed exoreises was rcciuired. Not only 
did the Scientific School gradually lose all the distinctive features of an advanced 
department, but it finally reached such a condition that its students were not entitled 
even to rank on an e<piality with the college uuilergnidiiaUjs. It was at last recog- 
nized that this deplorable state of tilings was the natund result of the rule which 
demanded of candidates for admission to the school either an inconsid(Table exami- 
nation, or, in some cases, no examination at all. President Eliot, in his annual 
report for the year 1872 - 73, speaks as follows' of the Scientific School : " Experi- 
ence has shown that, as a rule, young men who have had little systematic training 
up to their eighteenth or nineteenth year cannot follow the courses of instruction 
given in the Scientific School either to tlieir own advantage or to that of the scIkmjI. 
The facidty, moved by this consideraticm, decided to make tlie examinations for 
admissi(m to the Scientific School c(miparable with that for admission to the college, 
except that French or German replace (ireek, and the ([uantity of I^tin to be read 
is smaller. This step is a serious one, but it is in the siinie direction with all those 
which have been taken in this school mice, the s[)ring of 1871. 

" The only way to make a degree in science as well worth having as a degi*ee in 
arts, is to make it represent a training equally long, systematic, and comi)rehensive ; 
this training must therefore cover the years of boyhood as well as those of oi)ening 
manhood. So long as the scientific, i)olyteclinic, and technological scliools admit 
pupils with less acquirements than are demanded by the colleges, the degree in 
science or philosophy will be justly deemeil inferior to the tlegn'c in arts, even 
though the course of instruction in those schools should be made four years long, 
which now is not generally the case." 

" In 1875 - 76 the requisites for admission were further increased, and it is to 
be hoped that at no distant day admission to the Scientific School will imply an 
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amount of preparatory training fully equivalent to that attained by those who enter 
oolle<;e. 

The present administration of the university is conspicuous also for the recon- 
struction, extension, and vast improvement of the courses of instruction in the 
Scientific School. Professor Eustis, in his sketch of the school in the Harvard 
Book, after reco^^nizing the fact tliat all the scientific collections of the college were 
looked upon as a j)art of the appliances for teaching in the Scientific School, makes 
the following statement of the course of instruction as it existed in the early years 
of the school : — 

" The professors who had charge of the 8<;ientifio courses for the undergraduates of the 
college wei-e members of the faculty of the Scientific School ; but up to this time (1855), 
and lor many years later, their connection with the school was rather nominal than real. 
The teachei's were ready, but the stu<lents did not present themselves. All students were 
* special students,' both in fact and in name, and, with very few exceptions, they were 
found in the three departments of Geology and Zcxjlogy, Chemistry, and Engineenng. The 
triennial ciitixlogue shows that up to the year 1872 the degive of S. B. had been conferred 
upon one hundred and eighty-three ])ersons. Tiiese were distrilnited as follows : one 
in Comparative Anatoniv, two in Mathematics, five in Botany, eleven in Zoology and 
Geology, fifty-five in Chemistry, one hundred und nine in Engineering." 

In 1861 changes were i)roi>osed whereby the students should cease to be special 
students. The principal feature of tliese changes was the introduction of a general 
two yeai^s' course to be pursued ]\v all candidates for a degree before they entered 
upon any special course. Much discussion and some exi>erimenting produced no 
satisfactory results, and tlu! faculty finally decided to adhere to the old method of 
instruction. Rich student, therefore, continued as before to retteive his entire 
instruction in a single department, and, as a rule, from a single instructor. 

The new order of things began in 1871 -72. By virtue of the changes intro- 
duced in that year, and su])se(iuent improvements in the years 1872 - 73 and 
1875-70, the sdiool now offers instruction in the five following departments, 
namely : Civil and Topogmjdiical Engineering, Mining Engineering, Chemistry, 
Natural History, and Mathematics, Physics, and Chemistry. EjicIi course, like the 
college curriculum, occupies ftmr years. Onuluates in the first two departments receive 
the degree of Civil Engineer and Mining Engineer respectively; graduates in the other 
departments proceed Bachelors of Science. The oi)portunities for students in all 
those branches are very great. Instruction is given by nine professors, eight assist- 
ant professors, two tutors, four instructors, and one assistant. The chemical depart- 
ment has three laboratories : one accommodating one hundred students, and devoted 
to experimental chemistry and qualitative analysis ; a second expressly fitt<3(l up for 
quantitative analysis ; and a thinl for orgain'c chemistry. The physical department 
has two laboratories : one under the charge of the Rumford professor. Dr. Gibbs, for 
investigation in heat and light ; the other in charge of Assistant Professor Trow- 
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bridge, provided with the most recent apjmratus for electrical measurements and 
other instruments of precision, affording ample means for investigating physical 
phenomena in general. The Museum of Comiwmtive Zoology contains a zoological 
and a geological and palieontological laboratory. Tlie library at the Museum con- 
tains 12,000 volumes. The botanical department has a thoroughly furnished labora- 
tory, garden, and greenhouse, and its library and herbarium are the largest in 
America. 

In fine, the following remark of President Eliot in his annual report for the year 
1870-71 will hardly be disputed : "There is no institution in the world which 
offers richer and more varied opportunities for the study of natural history than tlie 
Lawrence Scientific School." Of the Engineering dei>artment it is only necessar}' to 
say that this department has always constituted the strength of the school. I'lie 
thoroughness of the course is attested by the fact that of the four hundred and sixty- 
one students who were in this department up to the yeiir 1872, one hundred and 
nine, or less tlian twenty-four per cent, reached tlie standartl for a d<'gree ; and by 
the further fact that a very large propoilion of the gniduatfs in Engineering have 
become presidents or professors in the technicid and scientific schools throughout 
the country. 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary advant.agos which the Scientific School pre- 
sents in the way of instruction, and notwithstantling the innuense inij)etus given to 
the study of science during the last twenty-iive yoars, tlie number of students in the 
school does not increase. On the contrary, it a})p«^ars from the following table that 
the number of students has during the last dozen yeare been gmdually diminish- 
ing. 



Year. 


No of 
Studento. 


Year. 


No. of 
Students. 


1847-48 
1850-51 
1855-56 
1860-61 

■ 


5 
62 
67 
72 1 

i 


1865-66 

' 1870-71 

1875-76 

1876-77 

1 


75 
42 
34 
29 



It is conceive*! that the unj)opularity of the Scientific School is principally due to 
two causes. First, to the step-motherly fashion in which the c()llcge has always 
regarded the Scientific School ; and, secondly, to the raj)id extension in the college, 
since 18G5, of the elective system, which is now so fully developed that a student 
may devote himself aft(»r his Freshman year almost exclusivcdy to science. It is 
instructive in this connection to consi»ler the i)resont comlition of the Shefiield Sci- 
entific School at New Haven, which was founded in the s^ime yc^ar with the Law- 
rence Scientific School. Although the faculty of Yale Coll^'ge has been quite as 
indifferent to the interests of the Sheffield Scientific School as the faculty of Har- 
vard to those of the Lawrence School, the corporation of Yale hits always supported 
the wise and zealous governing board of the Sheffield Scientific School in all its 
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measures for improving and building up the school ; and the school has had the 
devoted service of several profess(;rs who added to their scientific attainments a 
well-informed judgment iu educational matters, and a remarkable executive capacity. 
Furthermore, the elective system ha^ as yet obtained but a slight foothold in Yale 
College, there being no optional studies in the first two years, and but a iinf^le 
elective in the last two. As a natural consequence students with scientific tastes 
and aptitudes resort to the Scientific School ; and there are this year (1876 - 77) on 
the books of the school the names of no fewer than one hundred and eighty-one 
students, or more than six times as many iis are to be found in the catalogue of the 
Lawrence Scientific School. Xor is it prolxible that this disparity in numbers is 
attributable in any considerable measure to the fact that the course of study is longer 
by a year, and the rcijuisitions for admission, and conditions of a degree, arc more 
rigorous at the Lawrence Scientific School than at the Sheffield Scientific School ; 
for the standard of attainments of the academic undergraduate department of Har- 
vard College is a year higher than that of the academic department of Yale College ; 
and yet in this dopartnuMit the comparison of numbers is greatly in favor of Harvani 
College, there being eight hundi-ed ami twenty-one candidates f(»r the «legiveof A. B. 
at Cambritlge, while there are but five hundred and sixty-nine candidates for that 
degree at New Haven. 

Tlie desirability of checking the decrease of the number of students in the Law- 
rence Scientilic School will be generally conceded. The first step to be taken is 
suffifiently obvious. The school, wliiih luis hitlierto been viewed by the college in 
much the same light in which a i)rovincial is regarded by a metropolitan, must be 
mised to a position of equal dignity with the college. The introduction of the four 
yeard' course, and of the examination for admission to the school, were steps in the 
right dire::tion. Ihit the standard of the admission examination should l)e still 
fui-ther raised, so that niatri<;ulation in either of the unilergraduate departments shall 
indicate an ecpial amount of preparatory training. 

This point once gainecl, there would secni to ])e no reason why tlie students and 
alumni of tlie two departments should not be placed on a footing of ecpudity in all 
other respects, and the de;;ree of IJachelor of St:ieuce in time ae<[uir(! niu(!h of the 
same prestige whit'h has long attached to the degree of JJachelor of Arts. Fortu- 
natelv, the Scientilic School is so richlv endowed that it can alford to maintain or 
even increase its juvsent high stanilartl in the full confitlence that the days of its 
success will surely come. 

Although the Scientific School does not yet seem quite to have found its natural 
]>lace and work as a department of the university, yet its influence on other institu- 
tions, and on Harvard itself, has been very strong. It was the- forerunner, and in 
some degree the type, of the numerous scientilic and te(?hnological schools which have 
sprung intr) existence since ISoO. Furthermore, the t«»a(!hing staff of these new 
schools has been largely recruited from the students of the Lawrence School. 
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"Since the foundation of the school," wrote Professor Gibbs in 1869, " tifty-eight 
persons, who have for a longer or shorter time pursued their studies iu it, have 
obtained professorships in colleges, or held professoi*ships while students. To this 
number must be added hfteen assistants virtually, though not nominally, professors. 
Finally, of the thirteen professors in the Massiichusetts Institute uf Technology .... 
nine are graduates of the Lawrence Scientitic 8cliool." Secondly, tlie Scientific 
School has had an excellent ell'ect in widening and liberalizing the instruction pro- 
vided in Harvard College and improving its methods. This ell'ect, partly due to the 
personal influence of some of the teachers in the Scientitic School, is specially attrib- 
utable to the early adoption by the school of a laboratory method of teaching chem- 
istry and zoology, and to the encouragement throughout the school of large attainments 
in single subjects rather than of small attainments in niany subjects. Finally, the 
rich Museum of Comparative Zoology, now linnly established through the labors of 
Professor Louis Agassiz and the generosity of the public and his personal friends, is 
a direct and most important result of the organization of the Lawrence Scientiflc 
SchooL 
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FOR upwards of a century and a half after its foundation, as we have seen, 
there were no prtjfessional schools at tlie college. Private study with a settled 
minister, or with a pm(;tisiiig })hysician or lawyer, was, until comparatively recent 
times, the ordinary mode of pivpamtion for the thi*ee learned professions. From 
the earliest times, hovv(»ver, Cambridge suenis to have been a favorite resort of 
candidates for the ministry, who were naturally attracted by the litcmry spirit of 
the place, and by the unusual a<lviintages afforded by tlie College Library. Yet it 
was not until this century that any attempt was made to provide systematic theo- 
logical instruction for these candidates. 

The following account of the establishment of the Theological School of Harvard 
University is taken from Profesi»or Young's sketch of the school in the Harvard Book : 

"In 18()5 Rev. Henry Wan; was eU»ct(Ml to the HolHs profe.ssoi*ship of Divinity. In 
the fii-st yenr.-* of his oHiciul life it may be ])resumed that he only delivered the pre8cril)ed 
lectures in the college. Jiut in ISll he lu^gan a course of exercises with the n>sidcut 
8tu<lents ill divinity, and was assistwl by President Kirkland, who gave some lectures in 
J)*»gniatic Theology ; by Profe.ssor Willard, in Hebrew; by ^Ir. Andivws Norton, after his 
aj)pointnient as Dexter lecturer, in 1813, in Sacred Literature ; and by Professor Frisbie, in 
Ethirs, after his appointnuuit as Alfoid [irofe.-^sor of Moral Philosophy and Civil Polity in 
1S17. These instructors, who all had duties to perf»»rni in the college, voluntarily under- 
took to direct the stu<lies of theological .'itudjuits, among whom we find — lx?tween 1811 
and 18 IH, many names distinguished afterward in the clerical and other walks of life — 
Josei)h Allen, E'lward Everett, Samuel Atkins Eliot, Sanuud Oilman, Henry Ware, Fran- 
cis William Pitt Greenwood, Alvan Lamson, James Walker, Ccmvera Francis, Jared 
Si)arks, John (l. Palfrey, and John Pierj)ont. 

"The want of aid for theological education I u* in j^ deeply felt, in 1815 the cor|)oration 
addressed a circular to the * liberal and pious/ ])r(»posing to raise funds to as.si.<t students 
in theology of limited means to lesiih* at Cambridge ; and, as the best method of attaining 
the object, to form a society consisting of subscribers to a fund *for the education of can- 
didates for the ministrv in Cambrid-'e Universitv.' The Ion-' list of sub.scribei"8 embraces 
names most honi»re(l at that time, and ivpresents a weiifht of chanicter ])erliap8 never ex- 
ceeded by that of any e([ual number of men and women joining' in a conunon enter]mse. 
At the head of the life subscribers st^'uids the name of the venerable ex-l*resident John 
Adams. The contributions amounteil to more tliiui ^527,000. 
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" The fund raised waa paid into the college treasury to be appropriated, by a joint board 
consisting of the corporation and five trustees elected by the society, to the education of 
candidates for the ministry. The board had, however, only the power of making this 
appropriation, but no authority over the instructors or pupils, who continued to be subject 
to the corporation and overseers. The impelling and guiding power of this noble move- 
ment was John Thornton Kirkland. To lum first, and then to the fellows associated with 
him and to other solicitors and donors of this fund, belongs the honor of founding the 
Theological School as a distinct department in Harvard University. The first annual 
visitation, at which dissertations were read, is believed to have taken place December 17, 

1817 The inauguration of Mr. Norton as Dexter professor of Sacred Literature was 

the occasion of a more formal organization of the de|)artment ; with him being associated, 
now by the authority of the college government, the Hollis, Hancork, and Alford profes- 
sors. With President Kirkland they constituted a faculty, held regular meetings, and the 
journal of proceedings begius with a recortl made October, 1819, by Sidney Willard, Sec- 
retarv. 

"This arrangement continued until the year 1824. In the mean time the opinion had 
been extensively prevalent and earnest, that the interests of the school and of the college 
rendered a separation of them desirable as far as practicable ; and, by nmtual consent, 
a new organization was established, vesting the immediate management and control of the 
school in a board of directors chosen by the society : subject, however, to certain visita- 
torial powers in the corporation." 

The new management was signalized by two events, the erection of Divinity Hall 
in 1826, and the establishment of the Parkman professorship of Pulpit Eloquence 
and Pastoral Care, being the second professorship belonging exclusively to the 
Theological School 

" Mr. Norton's resignation of his office of Dexter professor in March, 1830, gave occasion 
for a new organization of the theological department in the September following, by which 
the president of the university, the professors of Divinity, of Biblical Literature, and of 
Pulpit Eloquence and the Pastoral Care were constituted the faculty, and were clothed 
* with power to make regulations and enforce laws ; and one of the professors was to be 
appointed dean.' The connection between the Society for Promoting Theological E<luca- 
tion in Harvard University and the corporation, in the government of the school, was dis- 
solved by mutual consent ; and the funds and estates of the society were transferred to the 
President and Fellows, upon the trust that they should be employed to accomplish the 
purpose of the donors.'' 

The status acquired by the Divinity School in 1830 it has maintained to the 
present time. Mention should be made, however, of an attempt which was begun 
in 1852 to separate the school from the college. 

The governing boards were both of the opinion that the connection of the two 

institutions was prejudicial to the interests of eacli. The college was tliought to 

fiuflfer from the unmerited reputation of sectarianism. The school, it was said, 

<3ould not receive that attention which it deserved from the corjX)ration, wliose first 

care was to superintend the college ; and above all the maintenance of a theological 
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scliool, which was in fact, though not in theory, tlie representative of a single sect, 
tlie Unitarian, was regarded as iiicongruoiis with the character of the college as a 
public institution. A bill in equity was accordingly filed in the Supremo Court, in 
which the corporation prayed to be relieved of the trust of the Divinity SchooL 
The court decided that th(;y had no power to grant this prayer. An enabling act 
was passed by the legislature in 1858. But the project of separation was never 
carried further. 

" It had been supposed," writes Professor Young, " that the Society for Promot- 
ing Theological Education was ready to accept the trusts. I5ut, happily, the society, 
at the criticiil niomcnt, while claiming to lie the trustees to whom the trusts should 
be assigned if surrendered by the corporation, presented a remonstrance against this 
surrender so strong as to bring the agitation to a stiind. In tlieir able answer, they 
as.sert that the school and its trusts have materially contributed to the dignity, use- 
fulness, and advancement of Harvard College, and that it would be false to all our 
traditions if in a college named for a Puritan minister, fostered by a PuriUin clergy, 
and bearing on its corporate seal the motto * Christo et Ecclesiie,* religion should 
be the only subject deliberately excluded." 

From the first the Divinity School has been distinguished for the character 
of its instruction. For many years, also, the school was conspicuous for the high 
quality of its students. In the numbers of its students, too, there was for a time 



an encouraging increase. 



The following table shows the resort to the school during the last fifty years. 



Year. 


No. of Student*. 


Year. 

1 


No. of Students. 


1819 


38 


i 1868 


19 


1824 


30 


1869 


36 


1829 


62 


1870 


37 


1834 


30 


1871 


30 


1839 


20 


1872 


20 


1844 


38 


1873 


22 


1849 


17 


1874 


20 


1854 


25 


1 1875 


19 


1859 


21 


1876 


23 


1864 


17 







It will be seen that in 1864 the students numbered less than one half of those 
in 1819 and less than one third of those in 1829. 

This gi'eat decrease was doubtless due to the growing rcluctonce of young men 
of ability to enter the ministry. Clcjrgymen were no longer the first men in the 
community. The profession had ceased to ofler a distinguished career for the 
theologian or for the scholar. The day of the doctrinal sermon and the day of 
the erudite sermon were alike past. The successful clergyman of the present day 
appeals rather to the sentiments and aspirations of his hearers than to their logical 
faculty or intellectual judgment. 
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The Thcolo«;ical faculty were vehemently urge<l by successful clergymen to lower the 
stauduixl of their school. Fortunutely, however, it does not take long to exhibit the 
consequences of such a policy." 

The following table, which may be compared with the one on page 31, shows a 
gratifying improvement in the cjuality of the theologic4il students. 

1871 - 72, 11 out of 30 Divinity students were Bachelors of Arts. 

1872-73, 6 " 20 

1873-74, 12 " 22 

1874-75, 9 " 20 

1875-76, 11 " 19 

1876-77, 14 " 23 

The standard of tlie Divinity School has been still further raised during the 
administ ration of President Eliot, by the introduction into the school of the degree 
of Biiclielor of Divinity. Prior to 1870 all students who had passed three years 
in the school were alumni of the school and ejititled to have their names entered 
in the triennial catalogue as graduates of the Divinity School. The corporation 
and board of overseers adopted in that y(jar a vote, that thereafter no person 
should be held to have graduated at the Divinity School unless he should have 
received the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. This degree, it should be added, is 
conferred only upon persons who have passed successfully the annual examinations 
of the thri'e yi.'ar.s' course. Twenty i)ersons have thus far received the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity. Three canditlates have failed to pass the requisite exami- 
nation. 

The coui*sc of instruction comprises lectures, recitation, written essays, and other 
(jxercises, on all the subjects usually included in a system of theological education. 
Tw«) professorships have been added to the Divinity School during the present 
administration, and tiie amount of instruction given therein hiis quite doubled. 
Four resident professors, who give all their labor to the school, and five other 
instructoi-s constitute the jiresent teaching force. The students have access to 
the Divinity Library, which con.si.><t.s of 17,000 volumes ; and also to the College 
Library, whicii consists of 100,000 volumes. 

The school is so rich in scholarships and other resources for beneficiary aid, that 
all students who are (qualified to ent(jr ui)on the regular course*, and who faithfully 
I)ursue it, may be enabh^l to meet necessary expenses. Notwithstanding the im- 
mense develo[)ment of the training power of the school, and its accessibility to all 
students whether rich or poor, the number of its students, as shown by the table on 
I)age 30, does not increase. The following observations of President Eliot in his 
report for the year 1874 - 75 are pertinent in this connection. 

" The causiis of the small resort to the school are doubtless many and complex, but the 
unsettled condition of the clerical profession is doubtless a principal cause. How much 
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TO the Medical School belongs the distinction of being the oldest of the profes- 
sional schools of the university. 

" It is well known that this schoul owe<l its origin to the late Dr. John AVarren. He 
first gave ]>rivate h'Ctures on anatuniy in Boston, and his siUTtss was snch as to call the 
attention of the college goveninicnt to the 8ul)ji.*ct. Just IwfDi-e the tennination of the 
American Revolution three medical professors were api>ointe<.l ; and they commenced 
their lectures in the year 17H3. 

** Dr. AVarren was Pn>fesst)r of Anatomy and Surgery ; Dr. Aaron Dexter was Professor 
of Materia Meilica an<l Chemistry ; and Dr. Benjamin Waterhousc was Pn)fes.sor of Theory 
and Practice of Physic." * 

The history of the school falls naturally into three periods. Th(i first extends 
from 1783 to 1810; the second from 1810 to 1870; and the third fi-om 1870 to 
the present time. 

During the iirst period, the three professors delivered their lectures in Cambridge, 
which, it shouhl be rememberiMl, was then eight miles from Boston acconling to the 
milestone still preserved in Ilarvanl Square. 

The lectures weixi attended by medical students, and by .such of the senior soph- 
isters as chose to pay a small fee for the privilege. Students who were not Bache- 
lors of Arts were exi)ect<id to have a knowledge of the l-fitin Lmguage and an 
acquaintance with Xatui-al Philosophy. Forty-hve jiersons only rt^ceived the degree 
of Bachelor of Medicine prior to 1810. The degive of Doctor of Medicine was 
reserved for Bachelors of Medicine of seven years' standin*'. 

The situation of the school in Cambridge was not the only circumstance that 
retarded its devehijmient. Dr. Holmes, in his sketch of the Medical School for the 
Harvard Book, writes as follows of the want of facilities for medical education : — 

" The practical teaching of Anatomy was attended with great dilhiuhy at this time, and 
a single anatomical subject was made to do duly during the whole coursi' of lectures. 

"The opportunities lor clinical instruction must have been conline<l verj' nmch to the 
individual .students whom the jirolrssDi- could take with him to see his private |)aticnts. 
Motlern Chemistry wiis just sha])in^' itself in the hands of Lavoisier, whose great treatise 
on the science was not i»ublislnil until the year ITS!).'' 

A fresh find str<jng imj»ulse was given to the develojiment of the Medical School 
in 1810 by its removal to Boston, and its consequent pn»ximity to hospitals. 

In the Rime year statutes determining the conditions of a«lmission and graduation 

• ReiK)rt of com ni it tee of }K>anl of overseers to visit tlie Mttlical School in 1849. 
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medical schools has been. The main strength of the body of teachers in an American 
medical school is spent upon long courses of lectures on the chief medical subjects, which 
are given every year during from four to five months of the autunm and winter. At large 
medical schools these lectures are so numerous that the student who attends them all goes 
to five or six a day, and of course rememlxjrs very little about any of them. The same 
lectures are repeated every year. The student who spends two winters in the same school 
pays twice for the same lectures ; if he remain a third year he am attend them gratui- 
tously. A candidate for the degree of Doctor of Metlicine has been re(|uired to prove that 
he has attended somewhere two such terms of lectures, and one of these two in the insti- 
tution at which he is seeking his degree. He has been fuithermore required to produce a 
certificate that he has studieil medicine for at least three years with some regular practi- 
tioner. As this practitioner is very often an entire stranger to tlie faculty who are to 
grant the degree, and may be living in some remote or obscure place, this certificate of 
three years' study is a very uncertain piece of testimony. It has not bc'en the practice 
to examine with care into the genuineness of such certificates, or into the character or 
amount of the instruction which the bearers of the certificates have received from the 
physicians who sign them. At the best schools a formal examination of candidates for the 
degree has been held ; but this examination lias been private, hasty, and notoriously lax. 
A majority vote of the body of examiners admits the candidate to the degree, so that the 
new doctor may be, and fretiucntly is, utterly ignorant of nearly half the subjects of 
examination. The profession and the community have had no guaranty whatever of the 
quality of the examination. It has been the pecuniary interest of the teachers composing 
a medical faculty to have as many pupils tis possible, and to grant as many degrees as 
possible, their receipts being proportionate to the numljcr of fees paid for attendance at 
lectures and for graduation. The money matters of a medical school, even when the 
school has been connecteil with a university, have generally been managed by it^s faculty, 
which has therefore" been a sort of tra<ling coqxir.ition as well as a body of teachers. As a 
partial remedy for the glaring evils and deficiencies of the winter's surfeit of lectures, some 
of the best schools (and the Meilical School of this university first of all) established what 
are calleil Summer Schools, — courses of instruction given tts a rule by the younger and 
subonlinate teachers, and extending through the spring, early summer, and early autumn. 
These supplementary courses, however, were not attended by more than one thinl of the 
students who followed the winter courses, and they never were obligat^jry upon candidates 
for a degree. Finally, the students to whom this deplorable system of instruction has 
been applied are, in the great majority of aises, j)ersons of scanty preliminary' training. 
Very few are graduates of colleges,* and very many are deficient in the elementiiry 

• The following statistics are taken from the catalogues of the several institutions for 1870-71. The 
institutions mentioned are, as a whole, much above the average of American medical schools : — 



Colleges. 

H.irvar«l Uiiivorsitv, Mans. (Medioal Srh<K)l) 

Dartiuouth Colletje, N. n. " " 

IJiiwdoin ColloRO, Me. " " 

Columbia CoUop*. N. Y. '• " 

Bellevue nospiUl Mo^liral Collect*. X Y 

Unlvcntity of IN-iiiisylvania (Mdliftal Department") 

Northwo.storn University. 111. (Cliirjip* Mo«liral College) 
Unlver»ity of Mirhi;;an (Mciljral Pp|>artment) 



Nil. (if 
tStiKli-ritH. 



3i»l 

4i 

8S 

8-27 

4.T<J 

yio 

l()o 
31. -J 



No. of 
Itjirhelors of Arte. 



58 

4 

13 

63 

none, 
none. 
4 
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branches of what is called an English educnlion. No meilical school in the country would 
venture to publish, uncorrectej, one quartur of the theses which tanilidntes for a degree 
present as due endence of (heir attainments. 

" It seems almost incredible that the grossly inadequate training above described should 
be the recognized preparation of aspirants'to a ptufeshiun which was once culled learned, 
and which pre-eniinentlj- demands a miiid well stored and a judgiuciit well traineil, — a 
profession in which ignorance is criminality and skill a benefaction, — a profession which 
penetrales the most sacred retreata of human love, joy, and sorrow, and deals daily with 
the issues of life and death. 

" The faculty of the Meilical School, after long discussions, unanimously resolved to 
venture upon a complete revolution in the system of medical education. The new pinu ■ 
went into effect at the beginning of the year 1871 - 72, but it wa« elaborated and an- 
nounced in 1870-71. Its princijal features are m follows ; In.*trucliou will lie given 
by lectures, recitations, clinical teaehing, and practical exercises unifnrmly distributed 
throughout the academic year, and the student will 1* expei'Ied to attend throughout the 
year, just as he does in the college or the schools of theol:^-, law, and Bcieiiee. 

"Secondly, the course of instruction will fill three years, beginning with Ihe funda- 
mental subjects of Anatomy, Physiology, and Chemistry in the first year, and caiTyiiig the 
student pn^'re.tsively and systciuatically from one subject to another until, at the end 
of his third year, he will have studied all the rceogiiized subjects of a gooil meilical 
education. Thirdly, in the important subjecls of Anatomy, Physiology. Chemixtry, ami 
Pathological Anatomy, lalxiratory work will be suljstituted for, or adilmi to, the usual 
didactic lectures. Every student will have his jjlace and time in the anatomical and 
chemical laboratories and in the microscope- room ; and he will Lie mailu to feel that such 
work is quite as ranch required of him as alteiidutice at recitations and lecliiros. Lastly, 
every candidate for a degree of Doctor of Meilicine niust, henuifter, pass a satiKfactory 
examination in every one of the main subjects of medical instruction, and these exami- 
nations are to be, in port at least, by questions and answers upon pajier, so that Ihe 
governing boards of the university and the profession at large may, hereafter, know what 
the standard for the degree really is. 

" This system makes mnch greater demands than the (dd, liolh upon the students and 
teachers ; and it throws the school out of long-establ.slied connections with the oilier 
medical schools of the country. The faculty and the coqioralinn have l>ecn encouragiil 
to make these great changes by the belief that in the long run the best course of instiuc- 
tion will command the niost public favor, and by their confuience in the support of the 
metlical profession, which has beeti for a long time demanding some change for the belter 
in the established system of uii-dical eilncatlon. The new scheme bus been so an'angiid 
in its details as to present no serinus olistacle whatever to students who do not neglect 
their opportunities. The fees have not lieen ndsed, although the quantity of instruction 
has been greatly increased ; and the new plan is not only better for the students in easy 
eircumstancca, but also more advantageous and less costly than the old for those whose 
means ore slender." 

The success of the reorganization of tlie ^fedical School has been most con- 
Bplcuous. The instruction has been greatly incrca-scil in amount and improved in 
character. Thirteen professors, one assistant professor, and eighteen instructors 
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constitute tlie present teaching force of the school. The character of its instruction 
will be perceived, when it is stated that during the year 1875 - 76 it was given in 
the form of ten hundred and sixteen lectures, five hundred and twenty-five recita- 
tions, and fourteen hundred and ninety-eight stated hours of practical exercises, 
laboratory and clinical. The proportion of students who have received academic 
degrees has nearly doubled in six years ; and, as would be expected, this improve- 
ment of the quality of the students has introduced into the school a new spirit of 
work. 

Another "significant fact," writes Pi-esident Eliot, "is the increased average 
length of residence at the school of the persons admitted to its degree. In 1872 
only twenty per cent of the persons graduated had spent two years or more in the 
school; in 1875 ninety per cent had been in residence two years or more, and 
forty-seven per cent had been three years in the school. Similarly the number of 
students who remain for the second term of the year has rapidly increased, in spite 
of the fact that no other considerable medical school in the United States requires 
attendance for anything more than the Winter Session of from four to five months 
in each year. In 1870-71 a little over one fifth of the students who attended the 
Winter Session remained for the Summer Course, at which attendance was quite 
optional; while in 1874-75 nearly seven eighths of the number present for the 
first term remained for the second term." 

It is also a gratifying fact that the proportional number of students dniwn to 
the school from without New England and the British Provinces has doubled in 
six years. 

This last result is peculiarly welcome as indicating a growing appreciation of the 
Harvard ^Mediciil degree. That the Medical faculty are determined to maintain a 
high standanl is apparent from the results of the final examinations in the last two 
yeara. Out of eighty-nine persons who were examined for the degree sixty-six 
were successful, while twenty-three, or more than one fourth, failed. 

In one respect alone, namely, in the number of students, has there been any 
decline in the school. This decline, however, — if indeed the loss of that low grade 
of students who are deterred from resorting to the school by the elevation of the 
standard of its degi-ee can be properly called a decline, — has been much smaller 
than was anticipated. 

In the yv.iXY 1870-71 there were three hundred and one students in the school. 
In 1872-73 the number fell to one hundred and seventv. Since then there has 

4' 

been a steady advance in numerical strength. This year the catalogue contains the 
names of two hundred and twenty-six medioal students. On the other hand, in 
spite of the diminished number of the students, the increased length of residence 
has produced a marked gain in the receipts from students. 

Reference should also be made to another of the fruits of the present administra- 
tion of the university, as it indicates the interest of the medical profession and the 
confidence of the community in the new regime of the Medical School. 
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RECEIPTS FROM STUDENTS. 



Tear. 


No. of 
BtudenU. 


Receipta from 
Studento. 


Year. 


No. of 
Studente. 


Receipieftpom 
StuoenU. 


1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 

1873-74 


301 
203 
170 
175 


$27,717.67 
24,104.59 
22,283.84 
31,114.97 


1874-75 

1875-76 
1876-77 


192 
192 


$36,661.58 
38,504.64 



In the light of the results already achieved, it is not too much to say that the 
year 1870 - 71 is destined to be an epoch, not only in the history of the Medical 
School, but also in the history of medical education in the United States. A school, 
however, in which more than one half of the students have not received academic 
degrees, and in which the course of instruction extends over but three years, cannot 
be regarded as the ideal of a medical school. The governing boards of the university 
appreciate the necessity of continuing the work of improvement already so happily 
begun. The addition of a fourth year to the course of study is in contemplation. 
By a vote already passed, all students seeking, hereafter, admission to the Medical 
School must present a degree in letters or science from a recognized college or 
scientific school, or pass a written examination in Latin and Physics. It is proposed 
gradually to increase the requisitions of this admission examination ; and it is to be 
hoped that at no distant day a degree in letters or science will be an indispensable 
prerequisite to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Medicine, and that the medical 
degree will imply the successful prosecution of medical studies during four years. 
The accomplishment of these results is demanded in the interest of the Medical 
School, of the university, of the medical profession, and of the entire community. 
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THOUGH not established until thirty-three years after the celebrated school 
at Litchfield Hill, Connecticut, the Law School of Harvard University may 
fairly claim the honor of being the lir:>t law school in the United States wliich was 
connected with a university, and also of being the first institution in the country 
which had authority to confer degrees in law ; it is further distinguished as being 
the oldest of all schools now in existence, either in this country or in Europe, 
in which the principles of the English 1-aw are tixught. 

The school at Cambridge dates from 1817, when Hon. Asahel Stearns was 
appointed University Professor of Law. The Royall Professorship, it is true, was 
founded in 1815, but the duties of Judge Isaac Parker, the incumbent of that pro- 
fessorship, required only the deliver}- of fifteen lectures annually to the Senior class 
in the college. 

The duties of the L^niversity Professor, as defined by the statutes of the professor- 
ship, were to open and keep a school in Cambri<lge for the instruction of the grad- 
uates of the university, and of others prosecuting the study of the law ; and in 
addition to presenting to his pupils a course of study, to examine and confer with 
them upon the subjects of their studies, to read to them a course of lectures, and 
generally to act the part of a tutor, so as to improve their minds and assist their 
acquisition. 

During the twelve years that Professor Stearns remained at Cambridge, the law 
department of Harvard LTniversity, like the schools at Litclitield Ilill and Northamp- 
ton, differed but little from a private school held in a lawyer's office. 

Professor Parker, in his pamphlet on the Law School of Harvard LTniversity, 
writes :-T- 

" It was a school of small beginnings, its first class numbering three ; and it is not sur- 
prising that it did not flourish. The school at Litchfield was then in high repute, and had 
long before attracted the few persons from this section who felt able and willing to attend 
a school of law. Instruction in that mo<le was an anomaly, lawyers* offices being in most 
instances the resort for a novitiate. The school at Northampton w.is a rival, with a dis- 
tinguished and popular advocate as one of its instructors, nominally, and to some extent 
actually, and with a judge as the other instructor, enthusiastic, and encouraged by success. 

"Perhaps I may add that some of the law offices in Boston and elsewhere have always 
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welcomed students, on account of the assistance they render in copying papers, and other 
office labors. There were no funds. Two rooms of medium size, one of which contained 
a small library, with the privilej;;e of hearing the lectures on law to the Seniors, was the 
endowment. It is not wonderful that Professor Steams was discouraged, if he was not 
disgusted. He resigned in April, 1829." 

Through the liberality of Hon. Nathan Dane, who in that year made a donation 
of ten thousand dollars for the endowment of a new professorship of law, the Law 
School was, in the year 1829, reorganized. In accordance with Mr. Dane's request, 
Mr. Justice Story was appointed the first Dane Professor. At the same time John 
Hooker Ashmun, Esq., who then had charge of the law school at Northampton, was 
invited to assume the chair of the Royall professorship. 

" It is not necessary to suppose," writes Professor Parker, " that this appointment 
was made with a design of putting an end to the Northampton school, because the 
eminent qualifications of Mr. Ashmun fully justified the selection for other and better 
reasons. But the Northampton school terminated then and there." The Litchfield 
school was given up in 1833. The Cambridge school at once entered upon a suc- 
cessful career, with twenty- four students in its first year. Upon the death of Professor 
Ashmun in 1833, Simon Greonleaf, Esq., became the colleague of Judge Story. 
Under the guidance of these two profesvsors the school acquired so great a reputa- 
tion, that in the year 1844 -45, just before the death of Judge Story, there was an 
average attendance throughout the year of one hundred and forty students. 

In this interval the Dane Law College had been built (1832), and subsequently 
converted, with its addition, into Dane Hall (1844) ; and a law library, without a 
rival in this country, containing over eight thousand six hundred volumes, had been 
accumulated, both being the fruit of the earnings of the school by the fees of students. 

The instruction was given by examinations and oral lectures and expositions, the 
number of exercises in each week being commonly ten or twelve. 

During the twenty-five years following the death of Judge Story the Law School 
cannot be said to have made any sensible advance. In two of the years, 1859-60 
and 18C5-66, the average attendance throughout the year rose to a higher point 
than that attained in the year 1844 - 45. In the year 1869 - 70 the attendance had 
fallen to one hundred and fifteen. In the quality of the students there was some 
deterioration. In the ycjar 1844-45 sixty-live per cent of the students had received 
academic degrees ; in the year 1869-70 only fifty-one per cent of the students had 
received this evidence of academic training. 

Although a new professorship was established in 1856, the amount of instruction 
seems not to have exceeded ten exercises a week. Indeed, great as is the credit 
to which the school is entitled for its material prosperity, it is impossible not to notice 
some grave defects in its management throughout its history. 

In the first place, though the course of study covererl two years, it was taught but 
once in that time, one half of the course being taught in each of the two years ; 
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-which half of the course any student would tiike first was determined by the acci- 
dent of his entering in an odd or an even year. One c;innot but aj^ree with Presi- 
dent Eliot, that "this system was only justified by poverty an<l the convenient, 
though unsound theory, that there is neither beginning nor end to the law, neither 
fundamental principle nor natural development." 

In the second j)lace, students were admitted to the school without giving any 
guaranty of their ability to profit by the instruction there given. The annual 
catalogues from the year 1840-41 until the year 1875 contained this humiliating 
bid for patronage : " No examination nor any particular course of previous study is 
necessary for admission," a bid which the inferior law schools of the country liave 
been swift to reproduce. Finally, the retpiisitions for a degree were comparable 
only with the conditions for a call to the bar in England. Just as the call to the 
bar indicated so many dinners eaten in the Inns of Court, so the Harvard degree 
of Bachelor of Laws signified enrolment for so many months upon the bouks of the 
school 

It is obvious from these statements that the I^w School of Harvard College 
must bear its share of the responsibility for the present degraded condition of the 
legal profession. 

Happily, the authorities of the university have at lengtli realized that it is the 
proper function of every department of a true university to give to each of its 
graduates a thorough and scientific training. The stime spirit in the present admin- 
iBtration of the university which effected the reorganization of tli(i Medical School 
has produced a revolution in the management of the Law School. The following 
changes are already accomplislied facts ; The regular ])eriod of residence for the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws hivs been lengthened from eighteen mouths to two 
years; the tuition fee has been raised from one hundrcMl to one hundred an<l fifty 
dollars a year; the amount of instru(;tion given in the school has more than 
doubled, and the entire course of study presented for a degree is tiuight in each 
year; the subjects taught have been arranged with referentte to their fundamental 
character. In the first year there are ten exercises a week in five riMjuirod subjects, 
namely : 1. Real Property ; 2. Contracts ; 3. Torts ; 4. (.Tiniinal Law and Criminal 
Procedure: 5. Civil Procedure at Common Law. In the second vear there are 
five hours a week of required work in the two subjects of Evidentte, and Jurisdiotion 
and Procedure in Equity, and ten hours of elective work in the other branches of 
the law. Of the elective work each candidate for a degree must take at least five 
hours. 

There are annual examinations in writing upon the work <»f each Y(^ar, which 
students must pass satisfactorily in successive years as a condition of reix'iviug the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws. 

A comparison of the examination papers published in the annual catalogues of 
the last few years with the following figures will give <'onvincing pn.>of of the 
searching character of the examinations in law. 
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Tear. 


No. of Students 

who paued the 

evaminations 

of Ist year. 


No. of Students who 

failed in examinations 

Ist year. 


No of successful 

candidates for a 

degree. 


No. of unsnccessfU 


187.2 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


32 
65 
48 
66 
72 


6 
10 
17 

9 
16 


Per cent. 
16 
13 
26 
12 
18 


28 
43 
35 
44 


8 

7 
7 
7 


Percent 

10 
14 
17 
14 



Finally, an entirely new system of instruction has been in part substituted for 
the formerly exclusive method of teaching law by lectures. The chief merit of 
this new system lies in its development of the habit of intellectual self-reliance. 
The text-book used contains, not a treatise or commentary upon the original 
sources, but the original sources themselves, being a collection of cases upon 
some branch of the law, properly classified, and arranged in chronological order. 
These cases are subjected in the class-room to a thorough analysis and com- 
parison by the students, who are made to feel so far as possible that they 
and the instructor are fellow-students engaged in the common pursuit of scientific 
truth. In a word, the students apply to the questions successively arising in the 
orderly development of a branch of law precisely the same method which is em- 
ployed by a skilful barrister in solving the heterogeneous questions arising in active 
professional life. 

This new system of legal education, which was at first regarded with some dis- 
trust, may be said to have conquered its position, and now forms one of the distinc- 
tive features of the Harvard I^w School. 

The success of the now administration of the Law School has been of the most 
pronounced character. 

The avemge atten<lance of students at the school tliroughout the year has increased 
from one hundred and thirty-tive in the year 1870-71 to more than one hundred 
and eighty in the year 187G-77. During the same interval the proportion of 
students having academic degrees has risen from forty-nine per cent to sixty per 
cent, and the number of Harvard Bachelors of Arts in the school has advanced 
from twenty-live in 1870-71 to seventy in the current year. This last result is espe- 
cially gratifying as showing that the absurd notion of studying law in an attorney's 
office is rapidly disappearing. The teaching stiilf of the school has been strengtli- 
ened by the addition of one profeijsor and one assistant j)rofessor. 

The receipts from students' fees has risen in the last seven years from $13,524.96 
to $20,658.34. Five thousand volumes have been added to the Law LiBrary, 
which is without a rival among libraries belonging to law schools, and is believed to 
stand at the head of all law lil)raries in the United States in these three respects : 
first, in the condition and (piality of its books, meaning by quality the edition ; 
second, its collection of civil and foreign law ; third, its working library of dupli- 
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cates, containing fourteen hundred volumes. Finally, the school has already in the 
last few yenrs turned out a distinctly new grade of young lawyers, and the complete 
transformation in the tone of the school give« j)romi.se of yet richer results in the 
immediate future. Indeed, one speaks far within bounds in saying that the spirit 
of work and enthusiasm which now prevails among the law students is without 
a parallel in the history of any of the departments of the university. 

The following table exhibits the number and quality of the students and the 
receipts from term bills from the. year 1830 to the present time. 



Tear. 


No. of Stodents 
throughout the year. 


Percentage of Students 
with acaoemic degrees. 

71 


1 

Receipts firom Students. 


1830-31 


32 


$3,233.00 


1835-36 


45 


67 


4.548.00 


1840-41 


94 


71 


9,350.00 


1844-45 


140 


65 


13,985.00 


1850-51 


87 


70 


8,650.00 


1855-56 


91 


68 


9,100.00 


1859-60 


152 


57 


15,235.27 


1861-62 


78 


55 


7,780.00 


1865 - 66 


147 


56 


14,704.75 


1866-67 


130 


51 


13,035.(10 


1867 - 68 


104 


46 


10,382.50 


1868-69 


115 


47 


11.527.50 


1869-70 


115 


51 


11,525.00 


1870-71 


135 


49 


13,524.96 


1871-72 


123 


58 


16,179.00 


1872-73 


113 


57 


15,075.(»0 


1873-74 


131 


61 


14,97.5.00 


1874-75 


137 


58 


17,770.00 


1875-76 


163 


58 


20,950.00 


1876-77 


180 


60 


26,658.34 



Tlie followinjr tahl(» shows the national cliaractcr of the; school : — 




Mns.saclinsi?tts 

New Kn^laiul 

Middle Stat<rs 

Southern State.s 

Western States 

Distiict ( 'olumhia i 
and other States. ) 



Catalogue of the year 



1840-41. 



I 



1890-51. 



1^60-61. 



No of 

34 
59 
11 
17 
6 

2 



Phi- N<i ..t I 'it N«» of 
ceiiL, Stii-li'iils. ccut. Stii«lfiifs 



I 



36 . 
62 ' 
12 ' 
18 I 
6 , 



34 


35 


41 


12 


17 


17 


32 


33 


7 


7 



52 
80 
24 
19 
20 



5 



;i. 1 


1870-71. 


P«r 


Nil. of 


1'. 1 1 


n-iit. 


StuWi-nts , 


i.x-lit. 


33 


57 


37 


51 


83 


54 


15 


26 


17 


12 


7 


5 


18 


33 


21 


3 


5 


=' 



I 

1S7G-77. 



N.. fl 



j IVr 

Iri'lit. 



SI 
101 
18 
11 
40 






43 
53 
10 
6 
21 

9 



It is a ^(ratifying fact that the school has niaintaiiuMl its rrpiitatiou as a national 
school. The students from the Southern States an? natuniUv not so numerous as 

ft 

before the war of 1861-65, but the proportion from those States is ri.^ing. The 
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representation for the Western States has been greatly increased, so that now nearly 
one fourth of the students ai'e from the Western States. 

Encouraged by the results abeady accomplished, the governing boards of the uni- 
versity determined to raise the standard of the Law School still further by lengthening 
the course of study and by imposing an examination for admission to the school 
From the end of the current year the regular course of study presented for the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws will occupy three years, and candidates for a degree who 
are not graduates of colleges will be admitted to the school only upon passing a 
satisfactory examination in Latin or French and in Blackstone's Commentaries. 

Of the wisdom of both of the^e measures there can be no rational doubt. The 
second measure, however, must be regarded as but the beginning of a movement in 
the right direction. It is to be earnestly hoped that the day will rapidly ai)proach 
when the possession of the degree of Bachelor of Arts will be a nne qua non of 
admission as a candidate for the higher degree in Law. 
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THEEE are few stronger illustrations of the tenacity of English traditions in 
Harvard College than the fact tliat the university contains no faculty corre- 
sponding to the Philosophical Faculty of the German universities. 

That the degree of Jkchelor of Arts should have continued until within five 
years to be the highest degree in the gift of the university for proficiency in non- 
professional studies seems wellnigh incredible. Yet sucli is the fact. Attempts 
were made, it is true, nearly a generation ago, to encourage Bachelors of Arts to 
continue their studies at the university. In 1847, as has been seen in the sketch 
of the Scientific School, a School of Literature and Science was i)rojectod which, 
with the professional schools, " might be considered as forming, upon the basis of 
the ancient and venerable collegiate foundation, an institution closely resembling 
the universities of Europe, especially those of Germany." Without repeating the 
story of the Scientific School, it is enough to say that this project for supplying 
postgraduate instruction was a signal failure. 

In 1863 a second attempt was made to supply the want of postgraduate instruc- 
tion. Annual course* of lectures were established, to be delivered, not only by 
resident instnictors of the university, but also by other gentlemen of eminent attain- 
ments in the different branches of learning. Of the value of this experiment 
President Eliot speaks in his report for the year 1871-72 with no uncertain 
meaning : — 

" The University Lectures have now been tried for nine years. Although some tempo- 
rary advantages and certain permanent inipn)vempnt3 have n*sulted from them, it must Idc 
confessed that they have distinctly faile<l as a sclioino for giving advrtnce«l instruction in 
philosophy, history, and the humanities, an<l tliat thev liave failed ho])elessly, and in an 
unexpectedly short time. They have not inducefl Bachelors of Arts of this university to 
remain in Cambridge for purposes of systematic study, and they have not attracted to the 
university advanced students from other ]>lacei». 

" After the fact, it is easy to give n\ason8 for the failure of the ex])eriment. Advanced 
stiulents want profound, continuous, and systematic teaching. The L^niversity Lectures, 
taken together as a body of teaching, have been discursive, heterogeneous, and discon- 
nected." 
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A third plan for raising the university to the level of the German universities 
should be mentioned by reason of the countenance it received from some persons. 
The true policy of the university, in the view of these persons, was by gradually 
raising the standard of the undergraduate department to convert it into a philo- 
sophical department. To adopt this policy, liowever, was to ignore all relation 
between that department and the professional schools of the university, and 
thereby to deal a heavy blow at the maintenance of a high standard of professional 
education. 

It is of prime importance that the professional schools of the country should be 
fed mainly by students who have received one of the preliminary aciidemic degrees, 
and it is especially for the interest of the professional schools of Harvard Uni- 
versity that they should be reinforced iis largely as possible by her own Bachelors 
of Arts or Bachelors of Science. To accomplish this, it need hardly be said, the 
average age of students admitted to the undergraduate department must not be 
raised to an extreme point. The average age of admission in 1875 was above 
eighteen years and six months, being an advance of nearly two yeiirs within the 
last forty years. The convei*sion of the undergraduate department into a philo- 
sophical department comparable to the philosophical faculties of the best German 
universities would involve a still further advance of two years in the age at admis- 
sion ; so that the bulk of Harvard Bachelors would not enter the professional 
schools until after they had attained the age of twenty- four years and six months. 
The unro^asonableness of expecting young men to delay the beginning of their pro- 
fessional study until that age is so patent, that it is not surprising to learn from the 
Report of the Dean of the College Facidty for the year 1872-73 that "it is the 
opinion of the faculty that no demand should be made upon candidates for admis- 
sion which, would cause students to begin their college studies at an average age 
above eighteen." In the same year, 1872-73, the governing boards of the uni- 
versity, by the establishment of the present system of postgraduate instruction, dis- 
tinctly abandoned the scheme for the transformation of the undergraduate faculty 
into a philosophical faculty. The principal features of the system then adopted 
and now in force were these : the degree of Master of Arts ceased to be a merely 
nominal degree, and two new degrees, the degree of Doctor of Philosophy and the 
degree of Doctor of Science, were created. These degrees were to be conferred upon 
the recommendation of the Academic Council, a body composed of the president, 
professors, assistant professors, and adjunct professors of the university. 

These new degrees are open to Bachelors of Arts and Bachelors of Science respec- 
tively of Harvard University, and also to Bachelors of Arts and Bachelors of Science 
(or Bachelors of Philosophy) of other institutions, who shall have satisfied the 
college faculty or the faculty of the Lawrence Scientific School resi>ectively, by 
examination, that the course of study for which they received the Bachelor's degree 
is equivalent to that for which the corresponding Bachelor's degree is given in 
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Ilan'apl University, or shall have passed such additional examinations as those 
faculties may prescribe. Tlie successful candidate for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy must pass a thorough examination upon a two years' course in some one of 
the following departments : Philology, Pliilosophy, History, Political Science, Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Natural History, or Music, and present a satisfactory thesis. The 
successful candidate for the degree of Doctor of Science must pass a thorough 
examination ujwn a three years' course of scientific study, embracing at least two 
subjects ; must show in one of the subjects sj)ecial atbiinments, and must also make 
some contribution to science, or some special scientific investigation. As the cur- 
riculum of the Lawrence Scientific School occupied, in the year 1872, but three 
years, it will be seen that the introduction of a third year into the postgraduate 
course in science was designed to place the degree of Doctor of Science on a footing 
of equality with the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

The degree of Master of Arts is conferred upon Bachelors of Arts of Harvanl Uni- 
versity, and ujwn other Bachelors of Arts properly qualified to become ctindidates, 
who pass a thorough examination upon a one yetir's course of liberal study. 

The growth of this new department of tlie university in the five years of its 
existence is exhibited in the following tables : — 



1872-73 
1873-74 
1874-75 
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Of the ten candidates for the degree of Doctor of Science, two have received the 
degree, one in Physics and Mathematics, and one in Natural History, and three have 
withdrawn from their candidacy. 

It appears from these figures that there has been no material increase from year 
to year in the number of fresh candidates for the new degrees ; that the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy has thus far been conferred upon no person in the departments 
of Philosophy and Music, and upon but one candidate in each of the department-s of 
Classics and Political Science ; that seventy-five per cent of the candidates for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in classics, and fifty per cent of the candidates for 
that degree in Modem Languages, Philosophy, and Political Science, have withdrawn 
from their candidacy ; and that the condition of the other departments, notably the 
departments of History and Natural History, is less discouraging. Taken as a whole, 
it must be conceded that this experiment at postgraduate instruction, though much 
more fruitful than any previous attempt, still leaves very much to desire. 

One explanation of the slow growth of this department, it is conceived, is to be 
found in the extraordinary development of the system of elective studies at Harvard 
College, and in the consequent meagreness of the provision for distinct postgraduate 
study. The authorities of the college have pursued the policy of enlarging so far 
as possible the body of undergraduate instruction, in order to afford scope for the 
gre>at variety of individual taste and capacity, until now the college offers to the 
undergi-aduates, in addition to the required courses, one hundred elective courses, 
not more than one fifth of which can be pursued by any single undergraduate 
during his college course. By a natural consequence, the amount of distinct 
instruction expressly provided for graduates is insignificant. 

The candidates for the Doctor's degrees find but little offered them that is new 
in subjects or methods of study, and inaccessible to undergraduates ; occupy no posi- 
tion of dignity ; are not even members of a definitely organized department of the 
university, and have but few and unsatisfactory relations with the professors, whose 
time is given almost exclusively to the undergraduates. 

In view of these adverse circumstances, and of the shortness of the period since 
the advanced degrees were established, the success of the new department, slight as 
it is, is truly encouraging to all who desire to see the chief American institutions of 
learning begin to take rank with those of the Old World. 
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THE record of the Dental School is short hut honorahle. Its connection with 
Harvard Universit}'', the devotion of its i)rofessors, — who have given their time 
and labor either gratuitously or for a merely nominal consideiiition, — and the con- 
tinued advancement of the standard of its degree, have in k\ss than ten years placed 
the Harvard Dental School at the head of the dental schools in the country. 

It is the object of the faculty to present a complete course of instruction in the 
theory and practice of dentistry. 

The instruction in the school is given by seven professors, four of whom belong 
to the faculty of the Medical School, two assistant professoi-s, and three instructors. 
The course of study is progressive, and extends over two years. The intirmary, 
which is a department of the Massachusetts General Ht>spital, offers to students 
unsurpassed facilities for acquiring practical knowledge and manipulative dexterity. 
Upwards of eight thousand operations were performed upon seventy two hundrecl 
patients during the past year. 

To attain the degree of Doctor of Dentid Medicine, a candidate must have studied 
medicine or dentistry three full years, at least one continuous year of which must 
have been spent in this school. lie must also have passed sativsfactory written 
examinations in successive years upon eacli year's w(»rk of the two years' coui-se, and 
have presented a satisfactory thesis. 

A defect in the present organization of the Dental School is the absence of any 
examination for admission. The preliminary training of its students is ex<'eedingly 
low. Out of two hundred and twenty-one students, Avhose nam<'s apj)ear in the 
annual catalogues for the last eight years, only nini; were gi-achiates of colleges or 
scientific schools. It is obvious, therefore, that the Dental School is not entitled to 
rank on an equality with the schools of the(>logy, law, and medicine. 

There is, indeed, some question as to tlie propriety of having a separate degree 
for dentists, some persons maintaining that every dentist slmuld be, like an oculist 
or aurist, a doctor of medichie. And certainly there would seem t(^ be strong 
reasons for questioning the proj)riety «»f admitting any merely technical school to 
the dignity of ranking as one of the departments of a university. 

Whatever may be the ultimate decision of these (juestions. it must be admitted 
that the Harvard Dental School has thus far accomplished a very useful ])urpose by 
raising the standard of professional education for dentists, and by giving an increased 
dignity to the profession in the estimation of the community. 
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Of the ten candidates for the degree of Doctor of Science, two have received the 
degree, one in Physics and Matliematics, and one in Natural History, and three liave 
withdrawn from their candidacy. 

It appears from these figures that there has been no material increase from year 
to year in the number of fresh candidates for the new degrees ; that the degi-ee of 
Doctor of Philosophy has thus far been conferred upon no person in the departments 
of Philosophy and Music, and upon but one candidate in each of the department of 
Classics and Politiciil Science ; that seventy-five per cent of the candidates for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in classics, and fifty per cent of the candidates for 
that degree in Modern Languages, Philosophy, and Political Science, have withdrawn 
from their candidacy ; and that the condition of the other departments, notably the 
departments of History and Natural History, is less discouraging. Taken as a whole, 
it must be conceded that this experiment at postgraduate instruction, though much 
more fruitful than any previous attempt, still leaves very much to desire. 

One explanation of the slow growth of this department, it is conceived, is to be 
found in the extraordinary development of the system of elective studies at Harvard 
College, and in the consequent meagreness of the provision for distinct postgraduate 
study. The authorities of the college have plii'sued the policy of enlarging so fiir 
as possible the body of undergraduate instruction, in order to afford scope for the 
great variety of individual taste and capacity, until now the college oilers to the 
undergraduates, in addition to the required courses, one hundred elective courses, 
not more than one fifth of which can be pursued by any single undergraduate 
during his college course. By a natural consequence, the amount of distinct 
instruction expressly provided for graduates is insignificant. 

The candidates for the Doctor's degrees find but little offered them that is new 
in subjects or methods of study, and inaccessible to undei-graduates ; occupy no posi- 
tion of dignity ; are not even members of a definitely organized department of the 
university, and have but few and unsatisfactory relations with the professors, whose 
time is given almost exclusively to the undergraduates. 

In view of these adverse circumstances, and of the shortness of the period since 
the advanced degrees were established, the success of the new department, slight as 
it is, is truly encouraging to all who desire to see the chief American institutions of 
learning begin to take rank with those of the Old World. 
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DENTAL SCHOOL OF HARVAED TJNIYERSITT. 



THE record of the Dental School is short hut honorable. Its connection with 
Harvard Universit}', the devotion of its professors, — who have given their time 
and labor either gratuitously or for a merely nominal consideration, — and the con- 
tinued advancement of the standard of its degree, have in less than ten years placed 
the Harvard Dental School at the head of the dental schools in the country. 

It is the object of the faculty to present a complete course of instruction in the 
theory and practice of dentistry. 

The instruction in the school is given by seven professors, four of whom belong 
to the faculty of the Medical School, two assistant professors, and three instructors. 
The course of study is progressive, and extends over two years. The infirmary, 
which is a department of the Massachusetts General Hospital, offers to students 
unsurpassed facilities for acquiring practical knowledge and manipulative dexterity. 
Upwards of eight thousand operations were performed upon seventy-two hundred 
patients during the past year. 

To attain the degree of Doctor of Dental Medicine, a candidate must have studied 
medicine or dentistry three full years, at least one continuous year of which must 
have been spent in this school. He must also have passed satisfactory written 
examinations in successive years upon each yearns work of the two years* course, and 
have presented a satisfactory thesis. 

A defect in the present organization of the Dental School is the absence of any 
examination for admission. The preliminary training of its students is exceedingly 
low. Out of two hundred and twenty-one students, wliose names appear in the 
annual catalogues for the last eight years, only nine were graduates of colleges or 
scientific schools. It is obvious, therefore, that the Dental School is not entitled to 
rank on an equality with the schools of theology, law, and medicine. 

There is, indeed, some question as to the propriety of liaving a sej)arate degree 
for dentists, some persons maintaining that every dentist should be, like an oculist 
or aurist, a doctor of medicine. And certainly there would seem to be strong 
reasons for questioning the propriety of admitting any merely technical school to 
the dignity of ranking as one of the departments of a university. 

Whatever may be tlie ultimate decision of these questions, it must be admitted 
that the Harvard Dental School has thus far accomplished a very useful purpose by 
raising the standard of professional education for dentists, and by giving an increased 
dignity to the profession in the estimation of the community. 
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TO the munificence of Benjamin Bussey of Roxbury, whose will bears date July, 
1835, the institution which bears his name owes its existence as a department 
of Harvard University. 

The organization of this department was effected by the appointment in the year 
1870-71 of three professors to the chairs of Horticulture, Agriculture, Chemistry, 
and Api)lied Zoology, and by the erection in the year following of oommodjous 
buildings. 

" The single object of the school,*' as expressed in the president's report for the year 
1870-71, " is to i)romote and diffuse a thorough knowledge of Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture. Young men who propose to be farmers or gardeners, or who expect to have charge 
of large lauded estates or ornamental grounds, whether private or public, will find at this 
school instruction suited to their mind, and amply illustrated by the rich scientific collec- 
tions of the university, and by a botanic garden, a large and profitable farm, greenhouses, 
propagating houses, and field experiments." 

Two professoi-s, two assistant professors, and three instructors give instruction in 
the following subjects : Theory of Farming, Agricultural Chemistry, Quantitative 
Ajialysis, Entomology, Applied Zoology, Phaenogamic Botany, Cryptogamic Botany, 
and Horticulture. Instruction is given by lectures and recitations, and by practical 
exercises in the laboratories, eyery student being taught to observe phenomena, to 
make experiments, and to study specimens for himself 

The courses above mentioned are given in one year, but candidates for the degree 
of the Bussey Institution must take a preliminary course of one year at the Law- 
rence Scientific School, or prove by examinations that they possess an equivalent 
amount of knowledge, and must furthermore devote a year to advanced study at 
the Bussey Institution, and to practical research in agriculture or horticulture, or 
in botany, anatomy, or chemistry as applied to those arts, and must satisfy the 
instructors, by passing examinations, that they have acquired a thorough knowledge 
of the subjects taught at the school. 

Up to the present time but few students have reported to the school. That the 
school has not attracted more young men is not a reflection upon the authorities of 
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the school, but only one of many illustrations of the crude ideas that prevail in this 
country, even among intelligent persons, upon the subject of education. The vulgar 
notion of making manual laV)or an essential part of the course of instruction, which 
is so generally recognized by the agricultural schools in the United States, receives 
no countenance at the Bussey Institution. Its liiculty regard it as mere folly for 
the university to expend its resources in teaching, or trying to teach, a thing which 
c^n be learned to better advantage upon almost any farm. 

Until the prejudices of the community against systematic and thorough training 
in agriculture and horticulture have been outgrown in this country, as they have 
been in several other countries, no considerable accession of students to the school 
is to be expected. Fortunately, the school is tolerably endowed, and can afford to 
bide its time. Meanwhile it is, like the observatory, rendering important services 
as a scientilic station. 
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,iHE history of the College of WiUiam and Slary is unsurpassed in 
^f^i romantic interest by that of any American institution of loiirning. 
'^ ' ' Two great wars have raged around its very doors ; three times it lias 
. heen destroyed by fire ; at one time the richest of ail our colleges, it 
has more than once been reduced to extremes of poverty. Harvard alone surpasses 
it in ago, anil as the college is the legitimate outgrowth of an abandoned scheme for 
the establishment of the " university at Honnco" (1619), some of its hbtoriaiis have 
claimed that it is really the most venerable of American academic Institutions. 
The contrast between Harvard and William and Marj- is striking in many respects. 
The one was established by the Puritans, tbe <)ther got its charter from the king aud 
queen, and its friends from the cavaliers ; the ono was democr.itiu, the other aristo- 
cratic ; the ono was slenderly equipped with a modest legacy from a Charlestown 
minister and an equally modest gift from the General Court, the other started out 
with uo mean endowment from the royal chest. Harvard and William and Mary, 
in lat«r years, have continued to differ on political and religious questiotis, and yet 
to-day their relations are of the friendliest sort, the principal Xortheni champion 
of the Virginia College being a Harvard graduate and a genuine New-Englander. 
Both are now freed from special religious control, and each, with varying means and 
circumstances, is addressing itself to the same end. 

The cliarter of the coUego was granted in 1C93, but its foundations were earlier 
laid. Jamestown wiie settled in 1607, and twelve years afterwards the English 
friends of the Virginia colony began to move for tlie establishment of a college 
tlierein. Fifteen thousand acres of laud were appropriated, througli the inflnence 
of Sir Edward Sandys, President of the Virginia Company, to endow a nuiversity, 
to be established at Henrico (uow Richmond), for the colonists and Imlians. About 
the same time (1CI9) fifteen hundred pounds were coutributed in England, titrongh 
the bishops, " to endow a collie in Virginia for the Indians " ; aud a little later 
(1631) one hundred and fifty pounds were subscribed "to endow the East India 
School at Charles City," and one thousand acres of land, five servaute, and an over- 
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seer were allotted to it. This was designt^d to be preparatory to the university at 
Henrico. George Thorpe, a gentleman of his Majesty's privy chamber, came over to 
be superintendent of that university, but the Indian massacre of 1622, in which he, 
with three hundred and forty of the colonists, including nine of the college tenants, 
jierished, effectually defeated the attempt. Nothing further was done until 16G0. 
As a church hist<jrian has said, ** The massacre of Opecancanough gave a death- 
blow to the first eti'orts made in America for the establishment of a college, and 
yeara ekpsed before the attempt was renewed." /Tn 1660 the ** Grand Assembly," 
held at James City, passed an act of ** provision for a college," and petitioned King 
Charles II. with reference thereto. Like Harvard an»l Yale, it was originally 
designed to be a feeder for the ministry ; but the case was still more urgent in Vii^ 
ginia, in consequence of its Church of England belief in the necessity of Episcopal 
ordination. English clergymen were scarce, and colonists could not expect to be 
ordained without suitable education. In the words of the Assembly's enactment 
of March 23, IGGO: — 

" Jrherecis, The want of able and faithful ministers in this country deprives us of those 
great blessings and mercies that alwais attend upon the service of God ; which want, by 
reason of our great distance from our native country, cannot in probability be alwais sup- 
plyed from thence ; Be it enacted, that for the advance (►f learning, e<.lucation of youth, 
supply of the ministry, and promotion of j)iety, there be land taken upon purchases for a 
CoUedge and free schoole, and that there be, with as much speede as may be convenient, 
houseing erected thereon for entertainment of students and scliollei's." J 

The Virginians continue<l for the next thirty yeais to talk about " the colledge," 
but its permancnit charter was not obtained until 1G93, when it was bestowed by 
William and Mary, in the fourth year of their reign, and the institution was located 
at Williamsburg. This charter was not obtained without opposition. When the 
Rev. Dr. James Blair, a Scottish Epis(M)j)al clergyman, the founder of the college, 
went to Attorney-General Seymour with the royal command to prepare a charter, he 
was met by rem<^nstrances against '' the expensive liberality," Seymour declaring 
he saw "no occasion fjr a college in Virginia." Dr. Blair replied that minivstei^ of 
the church were needed there, as the people of Virginia had souls as well as those 
of England, and that a college was necessary to educate them. " Souls," exclaimed 
Seymour in reply, — '' damn their souls, let them make tt>bacco." The charter was, 
however, soon j)repare«], and the college entered on a career of usefulness and pros- 
pei-ity, which it enjoyed until the burning of its just completed building in 1705. 
During this period the kings, lords, and (*ommons of England, and the house of bur- 
gesses, governors, and citizens of the colony seemed to vie with each other in their 
benefactions to it. The charter gave it large grants of money and land, the duty of 
a penny a pound on all tobacco exported from the colonies of Virginia and Maryland, 
and the office of Surveyor General of Virginia, and up to the Revolution it continued 
without interruption to be the richest college in America. 



^ 
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The site first chosen for its location was on the south side of the York River, near 
Yorktown. But it was provided that, " If, by reason of unwliolesomeness or any 
other cause, the said place shall not be approved of, the college is to be established 
wheresoever else the General Assembly of our colony of Virginia, or the major part 
of them, shall think fit, within the bounds of the aforesaid colony, to continue for 
all times coming." Accordingly, it was subsequently decided " that Middle Plan- 
tation (now Williamsburg) be the place for erecting the said College of William and 
Mary in Virginia, and that the said college be at that place erected and built as 
neare the church now standing in Middle Plantation old fields as convenience will 
permitt." The royal endowment, in detail, was as follows : " One thousand nine 
hundred and eighty-five pounds fourteen shillings and tenpence, raised out of tlie 
quit-rents of the colony, and at that time in the hands of William Byrd, auditor ; 
one penny a pound on all tobacco exported from Virginia and Maryland ; the office 
of surveyor general, with all its issues, fees, profits, advantages, conveniences, liber- 
ties, places, privileges, and pre-eminences whatsoever ; ten thousand acres of land 
lying on the south side of Blackwater Swamp, and ten thousand acres lying in that 
neck of land commonly called Pamunkey Neck, between the forks of York Kiver." 

The first building was planned by Sir Christoplier Wren, and it was intended to 
be an entire sqyare when completed. The original design was never carried out. 
The building, burned in 1705, 1859, and 1862, has been thrice i-ebuilt within the 
original walls, and is still of graceful proportions and seemly appearance. 

The first Commencement exercises were held in 1700, at which time, says a his- 
torian of Virginia, " there was a great concourse of people ; several planters came 
thither in coaches, and others in sloops, from Xew York, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land, it being a new thing in that part of America to hear graduates perform their 
exercises. The Indians had the curiosity, some of them, to visit Williamsburg upon 
that occasion ; and the whole country rejoiced, as if they had some relish of learn- 
ing. 

Meanwhile Williamsburg had become the capital of Virginia, which honor it 
retained until 1779, when the seat of government was removed to Richmond. The 
little city was a miniature London, and had a wonderfully courtly society, what 
with the college and the capitol. The biographers of Jefferson and Patrick Henry 
have drawn pleasant pictures of its geography, its architecture, and its inhabitants. 
The city of Washington was moilelled after Williamsburg, Jefferson having never 
forgotten the scene of his early studies and courtships and violin-playing. Williams- 
burg saw splendid receptions in the old colonial governor's palace ; it heard, in the 
capitol, Patrick Henry's famous speech for liberty ; it gave birth, in the Apollo 
Room of the Raleigh tavern, to many of the initiatory acts of the American Revolu- 
tion. The college, as a recent writer has well remarked, from its situation at Wil- 
liamsburg, the colonial capital, witnessed and was a part of all that was eminent, 
brilliant, and attractive in Virginia society. This social and political pre-eminence 
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it has since lost, as a matter of course ; but at present the place is still noted for 
the refinement and gentle manners of its inliabitants. 

The first entry in the oldest n.*curd-ho(>k of the fiiculty is : ** In nomine Dei, 
Patris, Fihi, et Spiritus Sancti, Anion." Tlie r<'ligiou8 character of the college was 
pronounced from the first. Until the Kevolutiou the Ihshops of London, with 
a single interregnum, were chancellors of the college, and for the same period its 
presidents were the commissaries or repn?sent;itives, in the colony, of those bishops. 
Since the Revolution Bishop Madison and otlu^r divines, including John Johns, the 
late Bishop of Vir-^inia, have presided over it. Indeed, every Bishop of Virginia 
has been connected with it. As soon as established, the college be<:ame the nursery 
of the Episcopal Church, and at lat(;r periods })roved an etlicient support in times 
of adversity. The government of the college has been vesU'd in four sets of ofhcers, 
namely, a chancellor, a boanl of visitors, a presidtMit, and the ])ody of professors and 
other instructors. The first oihce is virtually an honorary one, and has been vacant 
several times. George AVashington held it from 1788 until his death. The first 
president, James Blair, was a man of grrat ability and industry, and his long 
administration (1G03-1743) was suoressful throughout. His fifteen successor 
have been, in order, — Kcv. William Dawson (1743-1752), I\ov. William Stith 
(1752-1755), Bev. Thomas Dawson (1755 - 17<il), Bev. William Yates (1701- 
1764), Rev. James Horrocks (I7i)4- 1771), Bcv. John Camm (1771 -1777), Rt.- 
Rev. James Madison (1777 - 1812), licv. John lirackon (1812 - 1814), John Au- 
gustine Smith, M. 1). (1814- 1S2<;), William II. Wilmer, D. D. (1820-1827), 
Adam P. Kmpie, D. D. (1827-18:50), Thcmias B. IK'w (1830 - 1840), " Bobert 
Saunders (1847-1848), Bt.-Bev. John Johns (1849-1854), and Benjamin 8. 
Ewell, from 1854 to the j)res<Mit time Stith wrote a history of Virginia, and Dew 
prei»ared a digest of history. Pre.^iilent Kwtdl is a graduate of West Point. 

The fire of 1705 was the first blow the college received. The Genei-sil Assembly 
of Virginia was held at the college from 1700 until 1705, when, together with tlie 
library and philosophical apparatus, the buihling was destrciyed. The fire broke 
out about ten o'clock at night. The governor and all the men in town came uj) to 
the spectacle, but the tire had got such j)ower before it was discovered that there 
was no hope of putting a stop to it, and therefore no attempts were made to that 
end. The seccmd building was commenced at once, but owing to the want of avail- 
able means, and the si.'areity of workmen, it was not finishe<l until 1723. In 1732 
a president's house was built on the college; gnMui, President PJair, Dawson 
(afterwards i)resident of the college.' and (junmissjiry of Virginia), Fry (afterwards 
Colonel Fry, umler whom AVashington seu-ved), 8tith (the historian), and a ^Ir. 
Fox, laying the first five ])ricks in order one after another. During the American 
Revolution this laiilding was burnt whilst it was occupied ])y the French troops, 
before the siege of Yorktown ; but Louis XVI. rebuilt it, and presented five or six 
hundred volumes of great value to tlie lilirary of the college. Before the Bevolution, 
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the college consisted of a School of Divinity, one of Philosophy, in which natural 
philosophy and mathematics were taught, a Grammar School for instruction in the 
ancient languages, and an Indian School supported by the donation of Robert 
Boyle, in which, from 1700 to 177G, eight or ten Indians wei*e annually maintiiined 
and educated. The average mimber of students was about sixty, from ten to 
tiftt^ii of whom were received on the scholarships or foundations. At the begin- 
ning of the Revolution the number was seventy. Meanwhile the annual income 
of the college, from duties granted in the charter and by the colony, and from 
" Boyle's Charity," funded capital and scholai-ships, was neurly four thousand 
pounds sterling. In 177G it was the richest college in North America, and had 
been the constant recipient of royal, colonial, and private benefactions. By the 
Revolution it lost, in consequence of the depreciation of pai)er-m()ney, all of its 
endowment, save about two thousand five hundred dollai-s in money and some 
unproductive land. 

At the outbi*eak of the Revolution three professors and thirty students joined the 
army. Among the William and Mary gmduates prominent in the Revolution were 
Benjamin Harrison, Cailer Braxton, Thomas Nelson, and George Wythe, signers of 
the Declaration ; Peyton Randolph, President of the fii-st American Congress ; 
Edmund Randolph, Attorney-C^eneral and Secretary of State ; John Marshall, 
Chief Justice ; Thomas Jelfei-son, James Monroe, and John Tyler, Sr., (Governor of 
Virginia. 

By an interesting coincidencejJtho Phi Beta Kappa Society, the parent of the 
long line of open and secret organizations in American colleges, was estiblished at 
W^illiam and Mary in 177G, the date being December 5. The first meeting Wiis 
held in the Apollo Ilall of the old lialeigh tavern, the room in which the first i-evo- 
lutionary spirit of Virginia was breiithed by Patrick Henry. The original charter 
is now in the possession of the Historical Society of Virginiaj 

The Revolution was, of course, a serious calamity for the college. In 1781 the 
exercises were 8usi)ended, and the buildings were alternately occupieil the summer 
before the siege of Yorktown by the British and the French and American troops. 
Whilst occupied by the latter, the main building was injured and the pre.sidcnt's 
house destroyed. It does not appear how long the college was (dosed, probably not 
more than a year. By 1790 there was a respectable number of students. After 
the Revolution the General Assembly of Virginia gave to the college the "Palace 
lands" and the houses upon them, a tract of land near Williamsburg known as 
the "Vineyard," and a few acres not far from Jamestown. From this time the 
records of the college were uneventful for sixty years. In February, 1859, the 
venerable main building was once more burned, little save the records, some por- 
traits, some furniture, and the outer walls being saved. The library, containing 
many curious and rare books and manuscripts, presented by kings, archbishops, 
bishops, and governors, and the cabinet of apparatus in which were instruments 
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more than a century old, the ^ft of the Colonial House of Diirj^esses, were con- 
sumed. The mural tablets in the chap(4 to the meiiiories of Sir Jolin Kandolph 
and Bishop Madison wei-e aUo d(\stR)ye(l. lUit by February 8 of the next year the 
building was fully restored and considerably nioderniziMl. 

In May, 18()1, war again knockc*! at the doors of the collesje. In that month 
took place the battle of Willianisl)urLC. The building, although used as barrack 
and hospital, was not much harmed at that tinio. Four months later, however, 
it was burned for the third time. AVilliamsbupg was held by the United States 
army in the Peninsula from the time of (Jeneral McChdlan's advance on Richmond 
till the close of the war, almost without intermission, as an important post. At 
times, however, 'it Wius debatable ground, and was alternatfly in the possession of 
the contending forces. A tight occurred on the 9th of September, 18()2, between 
a detachment of Confederate cavalry and the United States garrison, then consisting 
of the 5th Pennsvlvania cavalrv, in which the latter was worsted. The Confed- 
crates took possession of the town early in the day, but withdrew in a few hours. 
After they had retirf?d some R'turning stragglers of the garrison, drunken, and pro- 
voked by their defeat, took their revenge on the j)oor old <:ollege, and burned it 
up. The act was unauthorized by the Fe«lenil othcei-s. The college grounds and 
remaining buildings were occupied l)y tro(»ps until Sej)teni])er, ISHT), of ct)ui*se 
with much destruction of pr(»perty. Strenuous ellorts have been made to induce 
the government to make rej»aration for these losses, but thus far without success. 
It is estimated that they aggregated some eigiity thousand <lollai-s. 

Since the war, however, much has ]>een done to restore this ancient institution. 
At a convocation of the lutard of visitors and governors held in August, l^T)"), in 
Richmond, it was d(;terniined to reopen the college at the usual time, to repair 
some of the buildings lor recitation-rooms, and to ]>rovide other acconmiodations 
necessary for the students. This was done, and sulhcient temporary arrangements 
made. The main buildini: was fidlv restored in 1S(;9, in which vear the fac;uUy 
was reorganized with a sullicient corps of academic professors, the course of studies 
revised and m(»(lilied, and tin* colicLie ordered to be regularly opened fur students, 
for the first time with a fidl facultv since 18(>1. The library was newly lille(l with 
books, mostly pres(»nted by jiublishers at the North, and the philosophical and 
chemical apparatus f)Ut in good order. Meanwhile the college had recovered, in 
curious fashion, a little of its ])re-revolutit)nary wealth. In 1741 Mrs. Mary 
Whaley, of Williamsburg, left ten acres of land, lifty pounds in money, and a 
small a<lditional sum, to continue as the j)rej)aritory department of the college 
what was known as '' M;itty's School," a scho(»l for primary instruction in Williams- 
burg. The executor failed to comply with the terms of the will, and a suit was, 
in consequence, instituted in the colonial court, and a decree obtained requiring 
the heir-at-law to convey the land, and the executor to pay the fifty pounds and 
account for the residue. The conveyance was soon after made, but the money was 
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not paid, and a suit was brought against the executor in the English court of 
chancery, where it was decreed in 1752 that the charity ought to be established, 
and that the executor should pay into the court five hundred pounds sterling. This 
sum was paid, and onlered to be invested in English securities. Nothing further 
was done till 1866, when an English attorney, after corresponding with the faculty, 
and learning that the college would consent to execute the trust to the extent of 
receiving into the preparatory department, without charge for tuition, fifteen of the 
neediest boys of the town, applied to the chancery court and obtained a decree 
directing the whole sum to be paid to the college on the condition mentioned. The 
net amount received was about eight thousand two hundred dollars. 

^nce 1865 the college, notwithstanding crippled resources, has given gratuitous 
instruction to many students unable without such assistance to get an education. 
It is a supporter of the free schools of the State, and has established a scholarship 
in each school district, which is filled on the recommendation and nomination of 
the district superintendent. It is the only college in tide-water Virginia, a sectiun 
destined to become popular once more; and therefore seems to have a better mis- 
sion than to maunder over its past, however interesting or creditable. It now has 
seven instructors and about eighty students, only a small pai-t of whom art', in the 
preparatory school. The college library contains 5,000 volumes and 1,000 pam- 
phlets, and incre^ises at the rate of 250 volumes a year. The library fund is only a 
thousand dollars. The present value of grounds, buildings, and apparatus is forty 
thousand dollars, and of productive funds the amount is fifty-five thousand dollars. 
The college curriculum includes the usual branches of study, but AVilliam and Mary 
still i-etiiins some of its English characteristics, the degree of Bachelor of Arts being 
given after three years* study, provided i)roficiency is attained in four departments 
and in the Junior departments of four more. The Master's degree requires the 
Bachelor's degree and proficiency in any two Modern Languages, in the advanced 
Metaphysical Course, in English Literature, in Analytical Geometry, in Ditt'erential 
and Integral Calculus, and in Mixed Mathematics. The " departments " are eight 
in all, namely, I-Atin, Greek, Mathematics, French, German, Physics and !Mixed 
Mathematics, Chemistry and Natural Science, and Philosophy and Belles-Lettres.' 

The misfortunes which have befallen William and Mary College would have 
cnished an institution less honorable in its history and le^s inspired with the zeal 
of learning. It is a pleasure to know that we may still look for good to come from 
the college of four signers of the Declaration of Independence, of Jefferson, Monroe, 
and Tyler, of Edmund Ilan<lolph, John Marshall, and Winfield Scott, — a college 
of which George Washington wrote : — 

" The seat of literature at Williamsburg ha<< ever, in my view, l>een an object of vener- 
ation. As an institution important for its communication of useful learning, and con- 
ducive to the true principles of national liberty, you may be aasuitd that it shall receive 
every encouragement and benefaction in my power towanl its i-e-establidhment." 
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jr^^^^j( ^ HE colonists who came from pjiglainl to Xow Ilavon, in 1G38, camo 
tii^^^^-* ^^^*^^-'' ^^^^ inspiration of an idea. They had been inchiced to seek a 
jf^^Bgj;:' home for themselves in the American wilderness hy the liev. John 
te=^^^^^ DavenfM>rt, wln> liad at one time been their fuirish minister, and who 
had conceived the itlea of laying the fuundati<ai of a new and independent Christian 
state, which should n*st on the sure fouuilatiuns of reli>,'ion and universal education. 
They had accepted his ideas, and lia<l left England with tlie design of here making 
them a reality. According to Mr. Davenport's phm, not only were schools to l>c 
provided in tlie new state, where thu whole body of the children of each successive 
generation should l>e taught the rudiments of e<lucatit)n, but there weiv to be all 
those other institutions which di.stin'-cuish a community of the highest culture, — a 
classical school, a pu]>lic library, and a college. 

On the arrival of the colonists they began at once to carry out the proposed edu- 
cational system. Within the lirst year a public school was commenced. In 1G41 
a grammtir school was esta])lish(Ml. iJut tlu' inevitable embarnissments attending a 
new settlement obliged them to j)ostpoiie the immediate setting up of a college. 
This they were the nmre willing to d«» as they fnund that there was such an insti- 
tution already in succrssful o])4'ration in Massiiehusetts. With no narrow spirit 
they turned at once to this, and made libi-nil contributions to its treasury. How- 
ever, in 1G47, the tenth year aft(?r their arrival, some steps were taken, under the 
lead of Mr. Davenport, t<»wards founding a coll»*ge. Land was formally set apart, by 
the authorities of the CMli.ny. fnr its siij»port. A desinible lot on the j)ublic S(piare 
was offered by Lifut.-CJovcriinr (ioudyi'ar ; but in consequ<'nce of the failure of the 
commercial plans of the colonists, they were unable to proceed further. During the 
uext few- years new attempts were made on various occasi(Uis, but they all proved 
unsuccessful. 

At last, in IGOO, in conseiiur'nce of a bequest of Governor Hopkins, obtained 
through the efforts «»f .Mr. Daveni)ort, it was thought that the favorable time had 
arrived. Again arrangements were made for the establishment of a college. After 
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a time, iustmction was actually conimeiiced. But new difficulties arose. The colony 
of Connecticut interfered to prevent their obtaining the avails of the bequest of 
Governor Hopkins, and a i)art of it had to be sacrificed. The spirit of the New 
Haven people was broken by the annexation of their colony to Connecticut, wliidi 
was brought about contrar}"" to their wishes by means of the charter which Governor 
AVinthrop obtained from Cliarles IL Xor was this all. About this time the fierce 
Indian war began which is known as King Philip's War. Then came the alarm 
consequent upon the arbitrary measures of ISir Edmund Andros ; and afterwards, as 
English colonists, they were drawn into the vortex of the great European war waged 
by William II L against Louis XIV., and exposed to the incursion of the Cana- 
dians and Indians from Quebec and Montreal. . The college was indeed set up, and 
instruction was commenced ; but in the general depression which settled down 
upon the people, it never in reality rose above the grade of a grammar school ; but 
as the " IIoj)kins Grammar School " it continued to live, and has survivetl to this 
day as one of the most important educational institutions of the country. 

Towards the close of the century, the prospects of the people of New England 
brightened. The long war, in which England had been opposed to France, had 
ended with the Peace of Kyswick, in 1G97. The frontiers were no longer exposed 
to hostile incursions. With peace, returned a measure of prosperity. 

At this time tlie successor of the Kev. John Davenport in the churcli in New 
Haven was the liev. James Pierpont, a man of far-reaching views. He had married 
the granddaughter of Mr. Davenport, and had thus become acciuainted with, and 
esi)ecially interested in, the hopes and plans of that remarkable man. lie was 
settled among a people of unusual intelligence. The town wiis a small one, num- 
bering scarcely more than five hundred people, but it had a distinctive character. 
The tradition was still cherished that their fathers hail intende<l from tln> lirst that 
New Haven should be a college town. The importance of the higher education was 
fully appreciated. The Hopkins (Grammar School was instructing young men in the 
rudiments of a classical education, who were obliged to go to the disUmt college in 
Massachusetts to complete their studies. So great was the love of learning among 
the people of New Haven, that it appeared that one in thirty of all the students who 
up to this time had graduated at Harvanl College had come from this n^niote town. 
It was felt to be something of a hardship that their young men should be obliged 
to go so far fi-om home for an education. 

Under the influence of all these considerations, Mr. Pierpont was led to revive 
the idea of Mr. Davenport of founding a college. On broaching the subject to the 
neighbcmng ministers in the old New Haven jurisdiction, he found that they were 
in full sympathy. There were now frequent meetings and consultations. It was 
felt that, in carrying out so important an undertaking, it was advisable to interest 
the whole colony in the project. The co-operation of other prominent men, who 
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lived at a distance, was acconlinj^ly invitetl. But now, when it was known that 
a college was talked of, \hv j)r()i)ositioii was nia»h> that it .shuuhl he estahlishe<l hy a 
svnod of the churches, and \h' called the " School of lli<.^ Churclies." This was the 
plan of those who were desirous of havin;^ an ecclesiastical establishment in the 
colony. These persons seem to have been iniluemed hy the consideration that if a 
college was set up by a synod, it would help on the plan whicli appeared so desirable 
to them. But the original projectors of the college in N(fW Haven were opj)osed to 
an ecclesiastical establishment ; and, in accordance with tlu'ir views, it was tinallv 
resolved that the college should be founded by a number of minist«'rs selected to 
act as tnistees. Ten were s«'lecte<l ; s<'Vi'n wlio were from New Haven or its 
neighborhood, an<l three who w«'re from nrnre rcm(»t(^ parts of the cok»ny. 

At a meeting of the. trustt^es in X»'W Haven, souie time in the year 1700, it was 
agreed that the next meeting sliould b(^ in Ih'auford, a village srven luiles from New 
Haven, and that they would attt.nd th«* meeting prepaid t(» become tlie legal 
founders of the college l)y making a doiiatinn of bonks. At th<* appointfcl time it 
was f<mnd that a suthcient nundx^r had as>«'ud)l»Ml in Ih'anford to enable tliem to 
cany out their design, and they accordingly prucccdcd to found tlie college ]»y the 
formality of juvsenting a number nf Imnks with the tleclaiation, " 1 give these 
books for the founding nf a cnll«'ge." Th»* <piestinii now arn>e whether it was not 
advisable to procure a cliarter fr<»m the IcL^islature. There were some grave obj(»c- 
tions. It was un(h;r>tn()d that it was cnnsidt-retl in Knglan«l that th(^ granting of a 
charter was a part of th(^ myal ])rerngative. The charter ^*i^ Harvard College had 
some time before been taken away ; and though sevend attempts had be^'U made to 
procure a new diarter from the king, th»' friends; of the onllege had been hitherto 
unsuccessful. At last the trustees, after «lu«' delib«'rati<tn, thouglit it " safe and 
best" to aj>ply for a chart«'r ; pmbably on the suj)posilinn that what they did 
would not be notici-d bv th(; Linveininent in Mnudautl. Accordinglv, for fear of 
attracting; attention, in the draft (d' their charter which thev submitte<l tn the leifis- 
lature thev as>umed a verv Inimblc position. The new instilnti(»n was not called a 
college, but a *' collegiate school." Its presiding otlicer was doignated a " IJector," 
although the s^ime otHcer at Harvard was caHed a '* Presiih-nt." Its feUows were 
described as *' tutors " or " usln-rs." Its degrees wen* spoken of as ** licenses." The 
charter was granted by the (.'onnecti«MU legislature Oitnber 'J, 1701. 

At the first meeting of the trustees, which was at Saybrook, Novem}»er 11, 170], 
the course of study was determined u})on, and, t<) pro))itiate the peoples c»f the towns 
on the Ccmnecticut liiver, the locatiiui of the college was lixe<l in iSaybrook, *' as the 
most convenient i)la«^e at ])resent, unless upon furtlier consi«leration they should 
alter their minds." The Kev. Abraham Pierson, who had a high reputation as a 
scholar, and who was the author of a treatis(> on Natural rhilosoj)hy, wjis elected 
rector. He was the minister of the town of Kenilworth, ten miles to the west of 
Saybrook ; and it was understood that, till other arrangements could be ma<le, he 
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was to give instruction to the students at bis own house. Before the close of the 
academic year eight young men were admitted to the college, and put into classes 
" accoinling to the proficiency they had antecedently made." The first Commence- 
ment was held at Saybrook September 13, 1702. 

But scarcely had the college been established, when the state of public affairs 
became such as to threaten its destruction. In May, 1702, war was declared by 
England against France, and the war of the Spanish Succession began. Tlie whole 
frontier of New England was once more exposed to an attack from Canada. Con- 
necticut was obliged to send troops in every direction. All busine.ss was at an end. 
Tlie colony was taxed for men and money to the utmost of its ability. The royal 
governors of New York and Massachusetts took the occasion to use tlieir inttuence 
in England to deprive the colony of its charter. It was a time of deep despond- 
ency. Y'et the trustees managed to keep the college alive, and year after year 
instruction went on at Kenilworth, and five successive Commencements were held 
in Saybrook, when, in March. 1707, the death of Hector Pierson exposed the 
institution to new dangers. 

The war which began in 1702 was, at the time of the death of Rector Pierson, 
still going on ; and the general depression which had settled <lown upon this colony 
was such that it was impossible to raise funds to support a resident rector in Say- 
brook. Accordingly, the Rev. Samuel Andrew, the minister in Milford, one of the 
trustees, was chosen rector pro tempore, and the Senior class came to him in Mil- 
ford, where he superintended their studies. The other classes were left for years 
almost entirely to the care of two tutors in Saybrook. 

It was a time of deep discouragement. In four consecutive yeare degn»es were 
conferred on only ten students. Y'et the history of the college acquires an interest 
during this period on account of the efforts of those who were desirous of setting up 
an ecclesiastical estiiblishment in Connecticut, and recjuiring of the oflicoi-s of the 
college a subscription to a prescribed confession of faith. Through tlie inlhience 
of Governor Saltonstall, a synod was summoned by the legislature to meet at Say- 
brook the day after the college commencement in 1708. This synod was to some 
extent under the influence of those trustees of the college from the neighborliood 
of New Haven who did not look with favor upon the proposed religious establish- 
ment. However, a general plan of ecclesiastical government was agreed upon, 
which is known as the Saybrook Platform. The legislature at once established 
it as the constitution of the churches of the colony, and the trustees of the college 
required that henceforth all the officers should give their assent to it. But the 
action of the synod is supposed to have been somewhat modified by the New 
Haven divines, who were among its members ; and the subsequent interpretation 
put upon the Platform was still further modified by the opinions which they after- 
wards expressed ; so that, although the officers of the college were required for 
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more than a hundred years to give their assent to it, the consolidation of the 
churclies of the colony wan never secured in any such way as to interfere with their 
historic independence. 

In April, 1713, the Tory party in England having come into power as the party 
of i)eace, a treaty was concluded at Utrecht with the ministers of Louis XIV. At 
once brighter days were seen to dawn. The college began to revive. About this 
time Sir John Davie made a gift of 1 70 volumes to the library. Not long after, 
Jeremiah Dummer, Esq., the agent of the colony in England, sent 800 volumes 
which he had collected. 

But now the institution sustained a great loss by the death, Xovember 11, 
1714, of the Kev. James Pierpunt, to whom is due the honor of being its founder, 
and who had ever held the chief place in its counsels, and had never ceased to 
labor for its welfare. One of the last acts of his life was an effort to secure for it a 
benefaction from Governor Elihu Yale, a native of New Haven, then residing in 
England, who had accumulated a fortune in India. 

Aft^r the death of Mr. Pierpont the affairs of the college fell into a very unsatis- 
factory condition. The students made great comi)laints that there were no proper 
accommodations for them in Say brook, and that the instruction given by the tutors 
was very inadecpiate. Their dissjitisfaction is su})pused to have been encouraged, 
from interested motives, by persons residing in the northern part of the colony, 
in the hope that if the college was removed from Saybrook it might be secured for 
Hartford or Wetherslield. It had begun to be seen that the college was destined 
to be of advantage to the place where it should be located. The expressions of dis- 
satisfaction among the students proceeded to such lengths that at last the trustees, 
in the summer of 171G, allowed them to go to other places for instruction till Com- 
mencement. I'pon this the larger part of them went to AVethcrsfield, and put 
themselves under Mr. Elisha Williams. A petition from Hartford was now pre- 
sented to the legislature, that the college might be removed to that town, for the 
reason that it was '^ more in the centre of the colony," and that the greater number 
of scholars wjvs from its neighborhood. Xew Haven began also to assert its claims, 
and had this advantage over Hartford, that a majority of the trustees were from its 
neighborhood. At tlie Commencement in 1716, which was the last Commencement 
held in Saybrook, the only tutor still connected with the coll(.*ge resigned, and the 
institution was left without a single pt?rmanent officer. The trustees now discussed 
the question whether it was best to remove the college from Saybrook, and to what 
place ; but, being unable to come to any decision, they adjourned to meet the fol- 
lowing month in Xew Haven. At this meeting it was decided to remove the col- 
lege to Xew Haven. 

Accordingly instruction was commenced in Xew Haven at the beginning of the 
academic year, 171G - 17. This was the signal for the commencement of an intense 
excitement wiiich spread throughout the whole colony. The students who had 
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been at Wethersfield under Mr. Elisha Williams refused to go to New Haven ; and, 
remaining at Wethersfield, formed the nucleus of a rival college, (-oni plaint was 
made to the legislature that the resolution to tix the college at New Haven had not 
received a majority of the votes of the tmstees, as one of those who had voted in 
the affinuative was not legally qualitied. The legislature, however, refused to inter- 
fere. Accordingly the first Commencement was celebrated in New Haven in 
1717; and, shortly after, the trustees began to erect a college hall. The exi;ite- 
ment now redoubled ; and, in October, the Hartford party again attempted to per- 
suade the legislature to interfere. Under their inliuence the lower house evt^n 
proceeded to vote that in their opinion it was best that the colleger should bt* 
located in Middletown. So great was the excitement, that the college would have 
been hopelessly ruined, had it not been for (Governor Saltonstall, through whose 
influence the legislature, after " great throes and pangs and controversy and mighty 
strugglings," fixed the college in New Haven, and passed the following vote, 
namely : " That, under the present circumstances of the affairs of the collegiate 
school, the Keverend trustees be advised to proceed .... and finish th**. house 
which they have built in New Haven for the entei-tainment of the scholars belong- 
ing to the collegiate school" ; and to soothe the people of Hartfiml for their <lisap- 
pointment, they onlered that a house for the General Court should be built at the 
puldic exi)ense in that town. 

Meanwhile the trustees of the college had been much encouraged by receiving 
several valuable donations, and among them one fwni Governor Elihu Yale, whicb 
was the largest which they had ever received from any one indivi«lual. IW nutans 
of this they were able to complete the College Hall before the Commencement of 
1718. This Commencement was a memorable occasion, and was relebrate«l in 
a style which far surpassed anything known before in the history of the college. 
In gratitude to Governor Yale the new building just completed was called A'ale 
College, and was opened with appro|)riate ceremonies. This building, which stood 
on the southeastern corner of the present Gre^n, was of wood, w;is one liundred and 
seventy feet long, twenty-two feet wide, and three stories high, with dormer-win- 
dows. Besides chambers for students, it contained a dining-hall, library, and 
kitchen. 

The rival college .at W'ethersfield still maintained itself, and celebrated on the 
same day a commencement, at which degrees were conferred by one of the Hart- 
ford tmstees. But the long disagreement was now drawing to a close. The 
legislature recommended that the scholars who had " performed their exercises at 
AVethersfield should receive degrees at New Haven without further examination " ; 
and ordered that the students at W^ethersfield should go down to New Haven. The 
trustees at New Haven showed every disposition to do all that they could to 
reconcile the Hartfonl pirty, and at last the college was established securely in New 
Haven. 
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But the difficulties in which tlie college had l)ecome involved were hy no means 
over. The WethersfieM students luul come to New Haven, in accor<lance with the 
order of the legislature, but they provetl ** a very vicious and turbulent set of fel- 
lows." Tliev made all the mischief tlifv could. 

There was a ditticulty also about olituining the library. Lieutenant David 
Buckingham, in whose cliarge it had been left, ivfused to give it up. Governor 
Saltonstall and the Council repaired to Say brook, and were at last obliged to call 
upon the sheriff (if the county to take possession of the college property. But the 
excitement was such, in tlie town, that the sheriff was resisted in the exex^ution of 
his duty ; and, in order to (Mirry the books out of t^nvn, it l>ecame necessary " to 
impress men, carts, and oxen." Even then a mob collect^^d in the night and took 
off the wlieels fr<nn the carts, and broke down the bridges on the rotid to Xew 
Haven, so tbat betore the library readied its destination two hundrtnl and fifty 
volumes and many vahiabli^ papers wen* lost. 

Meanwiiile at the college the WetherslieM students were in open rebellion. 
They complained of the ** insutftcifncy " of the instruction of Tutor Johnson, and 
at last, early in 1719, tlH.*y all left New Haven in a body and went back to 
Wetherslield. 

The disorders at the college ha<l now gone so far that it was felt to be very 
iinjwrtant tliat it« govonniient should n«) longer be left to the tut<irs ; and that the 
fter\'ice8 of some person of character an«l ex[)erii*nce should be at once secured, who 
shouhi reside at the college us a permanent rector. The IJev. Timothy Cutler, of 
Stratford, was acconlingly elected, and entered immediately ui)on the discharge of 
the duties of tho office. Hector Cutler was a man of liigh atUiinmcnts as a scholar, 
and at the same time of i-omman<ling presence and of great dignity, and the students 
were speedily bn>uglit under suitable subordination. 

Tlie college now seemed to be in a very prosi)erous condition, when, in the sum- 
mer of 17*22, a rumor began to gain currency that Iteetor Cutler, Tutor J>rowne, and 
some of the neighboring clergymen had made an importiint change in their religious 
views. This rumor at last attra<:te<l so much attention that, on the day after Com- 
mencement, the trustiM's, ** with no other expectation than that these gentlemen 
might dear themselves of every unfavorable suspicion," invited Rector Cutler and 
his friends, whose names the rumor had associated with him, to meet them in the 
eollege libmry. There, it appeared, from a ]Kiper that was presenUnl, that some of 
them entertained doubts as to the validitv of their ordination, and others of them 
were fully persuaded as to its invalidity. They sai<l that this change in their views 
had come about as the. result of their reatling the books which luul been lately sent 
over from Kngland. They lja<l been hd to examine the points of difference between 
the Church of Knghmd and the Congregational diurch(»s of the colony, and some 
of them had come to tlie determination to aj)ply for episcopal orders. This announce- 
ment was received with the utmost astonishment. Governor Saltonstall, in order. 
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if possible, to stop the movement, proposed that the matter should be discussed at a 
subsequent meeting. But the result of the discussion was what might have been 
expected. Each party claimed to have been victorious in the debate. However, 
some of the gentlemen wei-e led to give up their intention of leiiving the communion 
of the Congregational churches ; but Eector Cutler, Tutor Browne, the Kev. Samuel 
Johnson of West Haven, and the Kev. James Wetmore of North Haven, remained 
unconvinced ; and shortly after sailed for England, where they were ordained by 
the Bishop of Norwich. The trustees thereupon voted that, " in faithfulness to the 
trust reposed in them," they woidd " excuse the Ilev. Mr. Cutler from all further 
service as Rector of Yale College," and that they would " accept the resignation 
which Mr. Browne hath made of his office as tutor." They also voted, that in future 
all the officers of the college, in addition to declaring their assent to the Saybrook 
Platform, " should give satisfaction of the soundness of their faith in opposition to 
Arminian and prelatical corruptions." Notwithstanding this course, which the 
trustees felt obliged to take, it is said that none of these gentlemen ever showed sub- 
sequently any hostility to the college, and that some of them gave it signal evidence 
of abiding attachment. 

The trustees found some difficulty in filling the place thus made vacant, and for 
four years there was no resident rector. At last, in 172G, the Rev. Elisha Williams 
was elected to that office. Ho was the same gentleman who had, t^n years before, 
been at the head of the rival college at Wethersfield ; and his election may be taken 
as a proof that the old jealousies between the towns on the Connecticut River and 
those on the Sound were now extinguished. Henceforth, the whole colony was to 
be imited in taking an interest and pride in the college at New Haven. 

Rector Williams was a man who was endowed with great personal magnetism. 
He had great influence with the students by his peculiarly genial manner, and soon 
succeeded in repressing the disorders which had begun to prevail in the college 
during the interval when it had been left to the care of the tutors. He enlarged 
the curriculum of the academic studies. He paid especial attention to rhetoric 
and oratory, and labored to cultivate among the students a taste for general 
literature. 

While he was rector, in 1732, a gift was received from the Rev. George Berkeley, 
the famous Dean of Derry, of a valuable collection of books and a farm of ninety- 
six acres of land, situated in Ne>\'port, Rhode Island. The memory of this gift, 
which connected the institution in its early history with a Euroi)ean scholar of 
world-wide reputation, and one so honored for his accomplishments and his many 
virtues, has always been cherished with interest by the alumni of the college. 
About the time he had been made Dean of Derry he had come unexpectedly into 
possession of a fortune of £ 4,000, and immediately determined to carry out a plan 
which he had been for some time revolving in his mind for the benefit of the red 
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uncommon qualific«itions for the transaction of business. He was installed in April, 
1740. This accession marks the commencement of a new era in the history of 
the college. At once, with a clear comprehension of what was needed, he pro- 
ceeded to put everything connected with the institution into the higlu^st state of 
efficiency. Additions were made to the curriculum of studies, to keep the college 
abreast with what were thought to be the demands of the age. A part of the 
time which had been given to Logic was now given to Natural Philosophy an«l 
Mathematics. The students ixjceived instruction in Conic Sections and Fluxions, in 
Surveying, Navigation, and the Calculation of Eclipses. They wen*, exercised in 
" di8])utations," which were beforehand supervised and corrected by the tutoi-s ; 
and, in order to awaken an interest among them in the (putstions of the day, the 
Rector began to giv(j *' i>ublic lectures upon all those subjects which are necessiiry 
to be understood to qualify young gentlemen for the various stations and emph>y- 
ments of life." At the same time liector Clap undertook a revision of the laws. 
He made a new arrangement of the books belonging to the college, and prepanni 
a catalogue, that the library might l)e made of greater practiced value. He induced 
the legislature to increase their annual subsidy, so that an additional tutor might 
be employed ; an<l henceforth there was a tutor for e^ich one of the lower classes, 
while the Kector took charge himself of the Senior class. 

But he had hardly entered, in this energetic way, upon the duties of his otiice, 
when the college was exposed to dangcjr from an unexpected source. The year had 
not gone by, when all New England was stirred by the i)reaching of the celebrated 
English evangelist, Whitetield. Owing to a variety of causes, there had long been 
a great declension in religion. There was much outward n^speot manifeste«l iar 
its ordinances, but it was the common com])laint that religion itself hatl lost its 
hold on the people. Now, under the preaching of Jonathan Edwards, and more 
especially of AVhitetield, there Wiis a wcuiderful reaction against the dead formalism 
which had reigned for so manv veai-s. What followed is known as the " Creat 
Awakening." Whitetield passed through the length and breiidth of New England, 
<luring the smnmer and autumn of 1740, and wheivver h(i went his laboi-s were 
attended with marvellous results. Hut, unfortunately, after he left tlie country 
he was followed by a crowd of imitators. These self-appointed jireachers intrudetl 
themselves as a matter of right into the est^iblished churche.s, and did not hesitiitc 
to take upon themselves the duties of the settled ministers. They made their own 
api)ointm(;nts, and adopt<Ml their own measures. To a great extent they professed 
to be governed by suj)ernatural impulses ; and, by noise and excited rhapsody, they 
sought to incite to the utmost the religious enthusiasm of the j)eoj»le. They de- 
nounced all who opposed them as " unconverted " ; and their course was marked 
everywhere by divisions in the churches and the setting u[) of sepanite ivligioiis 
assemblies. Their followers, with marked exceptions, were principally among the 
lees educated and more excitable portion of the community. To these ^^Xew 
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Lights," as they were called, the greater i)art of the clergymen of the colony, 
together with those who by position had been heretofore looked nj)on as the leaders 
in the church and in society, strenuously opposed themselves. They in turn were 
known as "Old Lights"; and, having a decided majority in the legislature, pro- 
ceetled in 1742, and again in 1743, to pass stringent laws for the repression of the 
disorderly practices which had become so common, and for the prevention of 
divisions in the churches, liector Clap was not a man to remain neutral or inac- 
tive at such a crisis. Eminently conservative as he was, he took sides with the 
" Old Lights." It was not long, as might have been expected, before the excite- 
ment which was manifesting itself everywhere in the colony spread to the college. 
There had been a division in the parish church in New Haven, very soon after 
WhiteKeld had preaclied in the town, and a separate service had been set uj), which 
the students began to attend. IJector Clap at once forbade their leaving the regu- 
larly appointed place of worshij), and threatened witli expulsion any one who in 
accordance with the growing habit of tlie times should sjieak dispanigingly of the 
religious character of the officers of the college. It was for disobedience of this 
law that in the winter of 1741-42 David Brainerd, now known as one of the most 
prominent of American Christians in the eighteenth century, was expelled. He 
had attended the "sei)arate" church in New Haven, and had also been overheanl to 
say, in the college hall, one evening after supper, to two or three friends, that one 
of the tutoi-s, who had just conducted evening prayer, "had no mon^ grace" than 
the chair near which he stood. It was for disobedience of this same law that John 
and Ebene/er Cleaveland were also expelled in 1745. They had attended, with 
their parents, while at home, in vacation, one of the irregular "separate" meetings 
which had been established in their native town. 

The exi)ulsion of David Brainerd and the Cleavelands was considered a very severe 
and arbitmry procc^eding by the " New Lights." It created great excitement among 
them, and brought down upon the C( ►liege the enmity of this growing J^arty. But 
this thorough identification of liector Clap with the "Old Lights" wjis attended 
also with some advantages. He was considered, henceforth, one of the pillars of the 
party which now held the political powc*r in the legislature, and they could refuse 
him nothing. It was owing to the i>opularity which he thus acquire*! that in 1745 
he was able to procure from the legislature a new charter for the college, so am])le 
in its provisions that every power and privilege are granted which will ever be needed 
in the future. It was at tliis time, also, that the name of Yale, whirh before had 
strictly belonged only to the college; building, was now unambiguously given to the 
institution. 

Nor was the new charter the only advantage which the gollege derived from Rec- 
tor Clap's connection with the "Old Light" party. It was the influence which he 
had with the leaders of the i)arty which enabled him to induce the legislature to 
assist in building a new dormitory, which was then very much needed. The times 
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uncommon qualifiCiitions for the transaction of business. He was installed in Ai)ril, 
1740. This accession marks the commencement of a new em in the history of 
the college. At once, with a clear comprehension of what Wiis needed, ho i)ro- 
ceeded to put everything connected with the institution into the highest state of 
efficiency. Additions were made to the curriculum of studies, to keep the college 
abreast with what were thought to be the demands of the age. A part of the 
time which had been given to Logic was now given to Natural Philosoi)hy and 
Mathematics. The students ivceived instruction in Conic Sections and Fluxions, in 
•Surveying, Navigation, and the Calculation of Eclipses. They were exercised in 
" disputations," which were beforehand supervised and coiTected by the tutors ; 
and, in order to awaken an interest among them in the (questions of the day, the 
Rector began to give " public lectures upon all those subjects which are necessary 
to be understood to qualify young gentlemen for the various stations and employ- 
ments of life." At the same time Kector Clap undertook a revision of the laws. 
He made a new arrangement of the books l)elonging to the college, and prepared 
a catalogue, that the library might be made of greater })mcticHal value. He inducted 
the legislature to increase their annual subsidy, so that an adrlitional tutor might 
be employed ; and lienceforth there was a tutor for ea(;h one of the lower classes, 
while the Kector took charge himself of the Senior chiss. 

But lie had hardly entered, in this energetic way, upon the duties of his office, 
when the college was exposed to danger from an unexpected j^ource. The year had 
not gone by, when all New pjiglan<l was stirred by the preaching of the cclebnited 
English evangelist, Whitelield. Owing to a variety of causes, there had long been 
a great declension in religion. There was much outward n»spect manifested for 
its ordinances, but it was the common com])laint that religion itself had lost its 
hold on the people. Now, under the preaching of Jonathan Edwards, and more 
especially of Whit<»tield, thei'e was a wonderful reaction against the dead formalism 
which had reigned for so manv years. What followed is known as the ** Great 
Awakening." Whitelield pavssed through the length and breadth of New England, 
during the simimer and autumn of 1740, and wherever he went his laboi-s wen* 
attended with marvellous results. But, unfortunately, after he left the country 
he was followed by a crowd of imitjitors. These self-appointed preachers intnuKnl 
themselves as a matter of right into the estiiblished churches, and did not hesitiite 
to take upon themselves the duties of the settled ministers. They made their own 
appointments, and adopted their own mwisures. To a great extent they professed 
to be governed by supernatural impulses ; and, by noise anrl excited rhapsody, they 
sought to incite to the utmost the religious enthu.siasm of the people. They de- 
nounced all who opposed them as "unconverted"; and their course was marked 
everywhere by divisions in the churches and the setting up of separate religious 
assemblies. Their followers, with marked exceptions, were principally among the 
legs educated and more excitable portion of the community. To these "New 
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Lights," as they were called, the greater part of the clergymen of the colony, 
together with those who by position had Ixjen heretofore looked upon as tlie leaders 
in the church and in society, strenuously opposed themselves. They in turn were 
known as " Old Lights " ; and, having a decided majority in the legislature, pro- 
ceetled in 1742, and again in 1743, to pass stringent laws for the repression of the 
disorderly practices whicli had become so common, and for the prevention of 
divisions in the churches. liector Clap was not a man to remain neutral or inac- 
tive at such a crisis. Eminently conservative as he was, h(i took sides with the 
" Old Lights." It was not long, lis miglit have been expected, before the excite- 
ment which was manifesting itself everywhere in the colony spread to the college. 
There had beei) a division in the parish church in Xew Haven, very soon ailer 
Whitetield had i)r(»ached in the town, and a separate service had been set up, which 
the students began to attend. Kector Claj) at once forbade their Leaving the regu- 
larly appointed place of worship, and threatened with expulsion any one who in 
acconlance with the growing habit of the times shouhl sj)eak dispar;igingly of the 
religious character of the officers of the colh^ge. It wjis for disobedience of this 
law that in the winter of 1741-42 I>avid Brainerd, now known as one of the most 
prominent of American Christians in the eigliteenth century, was expelled. Ho 
had Jittended the "jseparato" church in New Haven, and had also been overlieard to 
say, in the college hall, one evening after sui)per, to two or three friends, that one 
of the tutors, who had just conducted evening prayer, " had no more grace " than 
the chair near which he stood. It was for disobedience of this same law tliat John 
and Ebenezer (^leaveland were also expelled in 1745. They had attended, with 
their parents, while at home, in vacation, one of the irregular "separate" meetings 
which had been established in their native town. 

The expulsion of David Brainerd and the Ch^avelands was considered a very severe 
and arbitrary proceeding by the " Xew Lights." It created gn^at excitement among 
them, and brought down upon th(» college the enmity of this growing party. But 
this thorough itlentilication of Kector Clap with the "Old Lights" was attended 
also with some advantages. He was considered, henceforth, one of the pillars of the 
party which now held the political pow(»r in the legislature, and they could refuse 
him nothing. It was owing to the po])ularitv which he thus accpiiretl that in 1745 
he was able to procure from the legislature a new charter for the college, so ample 
in its provisit)ns that every power and privilege are granted which will ever be needed 
in the futun;. It was at this time, also, that the name of Yah», which iM^fore had 
strictly belonged only to the coll(?ge building, was now unambiguously given to the 
institution. 

Nor was the new chartor the only advantage which the gollege derived from Bcc- 
tor Clap's connection with the "Old Light" party. It was the influence which he 
had with the leaders of the i)arty which enabled him to induce the legislature to 
assist in building a new dormitory, which was then very much needed. The times 
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were very impropitious. The war which had begiui in 1739 and was not conchided 
till the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1 748, had borne very hard on the coh)ny, so 
that it was deeply in debt. But the le<^islature, besides other assistjince, gave over 
£, 1,000 for the new building, and it was, in consequence, on its completion named, 
with appropriate solemnities, " Connecticut Hall." It is the oldest of the buildings 
now standing upon the college green ; the one whicli is popularly known as South 
Middle. 

The institution was now eminently prosperous. The number of the students had 
very much increased, and there is evidence of a vigorous intellectual life among 
them, jit was about this time, in 1753, that the Linonian Society was founded 
by the undergraduates among themselves for purposes of debate and the cultivation 
of literary studies, — a society which for more than a century exerted a marked influ- 
ence upon the college. 

It was about the same time also that one of the tutors, Mr. Ezra Stiles, afterwards 
the president of the college, began to make experiments with an electrical machine 
which had been presented to the college by Benjamin Franklin in 1749. They are 
supposed to have been the earliest experiments of the kind made in New England. 

Meanwhile an important change in the feelings of President Clap was becoming 
manifest. He had, at the beginning of the " Great Awakening," thrown himself 
with all his characteristic ardor into the ranks of the *' Old Lights," in order to sup- 
press what he considered fanaticism. But in the progress of time the ** New Light " 
preachers had in good measure cleared themselves of the dangerous irregularities 
which had at first marked their course ; and, on the other hand, among the *' Old 
Lights " there had been developed a laxity of opinion, and even a positive hostility 
to what had ever been considered in Xew England to be religious truth, which 
excited his alarm. They seemed to be drifting into all sorts of latitudinarian views ; 
while the " New Lights " stood firm for the old doctrines of Calvinism, which, in 
his opinion, were the foundation of a correct theology. As far back as 1746 he had 
begun to show dissatisfaction with the preaching of Mr. Noyes, the " Old Light " 
minister, whose church the students attended. At that time he induced the cor- 
poration to pass a vote to the effect that they would provide a preacher for the 
academic body as soon as they could procure a support for him ; and to this end 
they set apart a small donation, which they had just received from the Hon. Philip 
Livingston, as the commencement of a fund for the maintenance of a Professor of 
Divinity. Nothing more was done for six years, till 1752. President Clap had 
then become still further alarmed on account of the theological errors which were 
everywhere rife, and still more dissatisfied with the preaching of Mr. Noyes. This 
alarm was shared by many of the friends of the college, and the parents of the 
students began to express their dissatisfaction that their sons should be obliged to 
sit under such unedifying preaching. Accordingly, in 1 753 he withdrew the stu- 
dents from the parish church and commenced public worship on Sunday on college 
ground. 
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This was not all. lie felt it to be so important, in tidelity to the tnist committed 
to him, to secure the college as a bulwark for orthodoxy in all time to come, that he 
induced the corjK^ration to reijuin^ of ev<*ry ollicer of the college a subscription to a 
confession of faith mure strict than that HMpiired by their act of 1722. This excited 
at once the indignation of his former f Vienils in the *• Old Light " party, who weni 
bitterly oi)pase<l to all authoritative formulas of doctrine ; and a war of pamphlets 
commencetl which lasted for years. The " Old Lights " were still moru exasperated 
in 1755, when the Rev. Napthali Daggett was secunid as a Professor nf Divinity, 
and a college chun:h was formally established. Hut the enemies of the president 
were unable to interpose any obstach* to prevent him from carrying out all his plans, 
for they were no h»nger in a majority in the legislature. The ** New Lights," who 
had at tirst suflered jjerserution by iviison of tlie severe ecclesijistical laws piissed by 
the legislatuiv in 1742 and 1743, had n*aped this ]>enelit, — that they had obtained, 
first, the sympathy, and then the co-o[)erati()n, of tin* large class of persoiLS who, 
in conse^pience of the growing antagonism of the colonies and tlu^ government in 
England, were demanding *' liberty." The ** New Lights " were now, accordingly, in 
the majority in the legislature, as they were also among the ministers in the colony 
and in the corpomition of the college. S(», notwithstanding the enmity of the *• Old 
Lights,*' and the war of paniphhts, wliicli continued to hv waged with increasing bit- 
terness, the (rollcgc? was n^'ver in so ])rosper«>us a con«lition. In 1757 President 
Clap Wiis able to build a house, fcir the ProlVssor of Divinity. 

In 1701 the number ofstmlents bad be«ome so larg(? that it was felt that it was 
very imimrtant tliat another building sliould i)e pr(»vide<l which could be used as 
a chapel, ami furnish accommodation fi>r the library. The times, however, were 
more unpropiti«>us than ever. It was near the <-li»s(; of the Seven Ye4\rs* War. 
The colony was alnin.st l»ankrupt. ('onn«'etie.ut had expeutled .£400,000 in the con- 
test, besides all the losses experienced by individual citizens. Yet President ('lap, 
by means oi' his popularity with the '* Xew Lights," was al)le to induce the legis- 
lature to assist in the erection of a eommodi<>us ehapel, which in 1703 was opened 
for use with suitable formalities. 

Still his enemies di«l ni.»t de>ist. In 17<>.3 they made an attempt to persuade the 
legislature to interlen* with the government of the (rolleg<' against the consent of 
the (M)rporation. It was <'lainie<l that great abuses existed. Tlu' case was argued 
for the petitioners by two of the most experienced attorneys in the colony, and it 
wius thought that at last the downfall oi' the president was certain. l>ut, to the 
tlismay of his opposers. he proved himself to be fully equal to the emergency. 
Their aeti(»n rudy gave him an opportunity of disphiying his learning an<l his fear- 
less and self-n-liant charaet«'r in a way whieh has excited the admiration of every 
succeeding generation. Ib^ proved to the, satisfa«-tion of the legislatuiv that th(\y 
had no power of visitation or of interferen«re with the i'oneerns of the (college. 

President (.'lap had now c(»mi>letely triumphed in what was the great contest 
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of bis life ; but it is a question wbetber tbe very completeness of bis success was 
not a disadvantage to the college in the end. He had proved that the coq)oration 
were independent of the legislature ; but the effect throughout the colony was to 
increase the number of those who looked upon the institution with suspicion. And 
now the students were encouraged by persons outside of the college to acts of insub- 
ordination, and it became more and more difficult to maintain order. Two of the 
tutors also adopted the theological views of the Rev. Robert Sandman, which were 
at that time spreading in Connecticut, and President Clap insisted that they should 
resign, in accordance with the test laws of 1753. The new tutors who replaced 
them found their position so uncomfortable that they resigned in the summer of 
1 76G, and the college was at last in a state of anarchy. The enemies of the presi- 
dent had at last triumphed in their turn, and at the ensuing Commencement he 
felt obliged to offer his resignation. He did not long survive. In less than four 
months, after a short ilhiess, ho died, January 7, 1767, in the sixty-fourth year of 
his age. Thus ended, after the labors of twenty-seven yciirs, the academic services 
of one whose reputation will be ever dear to the alumni of Yale. His lot was cast 
in troubled times. It was well for the college that during so stormy a i)eri()d its 
presiding officer was a man of such fearlessness, such enei-gy and decision, and such 
single-hearted devotion to its interests. 

On the resignation of President Clap some difficulty wius experit^iced in finding 
a successor. /Professor Daggett was accordingly elected pn^sitlent pro tempore y 
with the understtinding that the greater part of liis time was to be occupied with 
the duties of his professorship. The i>eriod of eleven years — 17G0 to 1777 — in 
which he acted as president was one of intense i>olitical excitement. It will Ixi for- 
ever memonible for the o^Kining scenes of the American Revolution. Yet, notwith- 
stiinding the distraction of the times, everything went on pros{)orously at the col- 
lege ; owing in great measure to the fact that there was during the whole period 
a succession of remarkably able tutors, to wliom the oversight of the students was 
princi[>ally intrusted. In 1771, however, the corporation fountled a professorship 
of Natural Philosophy, and placed the Rev. Nehemiah Strong in the new chair. 

Itis interesting to see, during Dr. Daggett's presidency, how the college, in coni- 
mon with all the other institutions of the country, was affected by the democratic 
ten«lencie« of the times. One resiUt was the e8ta])lishment by the undergraduates 
of a new debating society among themselves. The Linonian Society was judged to 
be too aristocratic. Originally no Freshman could be a member. The " Brothers 
in Unity " was accortlingly set up as a rival. Prominent among its founders was 
David Humphreys, afterwaixls ambassador of the United States in Spain. Another 
result of the democratic tendencies of the times was the publication of the laws 
of the college in English, in conformity with a suggestion fwm the legislature. 
And a still more noticeable result was the alphabetical arrangement of the names 
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of the students in the catalogue, instead of their being placed in accoi^dance with 
the supposed respectability of their parents. 

But the most important event in the history of the college during the presidency 
of Dr. Daggett was the growth among the students of a taste for literature. In 
1771 John Trumlmll and Timothy D wight were ele(?ted tutors. Even before they 
had entered college they were familiar with the Fjiglish classics. While under- 
graduates they ha<l paid si>ecial attention to literary studies, and had exercised 
themselves in original i>oetical composition. In the first year of their tutorship, 
1) wight, at the age uf nineteen, commenced "The Conquest of Canaan**; and 
Trumbull published the first Inwk of a poem which he called the " Progress of 
Dullne^,'* which was a Siitire written with a viow to expose the absurdities then 
prevalent in the system of instruction in the college. He claimed that the learned 
languiiges, mathematics, logic, and scholastic divinity received altogether a dispro- 
{x^rtionate amount of the time of the students, while the jjursuit of litemtuR^ of 
e<^ual imporUmco, Wiis considered idle and worthless. In the course of the two 
years that he was tutor he continued his attack upon what he considered the 
aljsurditios then prevalent in n*sj)ect to education, adding two new ]>ooks to the 
"Progi-ess of I)ullnes8.** He then commenced the practice of the profession of 
the law in New Havt^n, was not long aft^r made trensun^r of the college, and ]>egan 
the first part of " MacFingal," which is said to have mpidly passed tlirough thirty 
editions. Then* can be no doubt that to the insjiiring influence and example of 
tliese two men is to be ascribed the commencement of an attention to English liter- 
ature and rhet<jric and oratory among the students. It is said that Mr. Dwight 
addres.sed to the Seniors at this time, at their reciuest, a series of lectures on style 
and composition, similar in plan to the lectures of Blair, which had not then come 
before the ])ublicJ 

At last, with the breaking out of hostilities between the colonists and the English 
government, the college became involved in difficulties. Some of the students left 
to join the anny. In th«? spring of 1777 Dr. Daggett re-signed the office of j)resident; 
and as it was found to be impossible to provide food for the students in New Haven, 
the trustees made arrang(?ment5 for the residence of the Freshman class in Farming- 
ton, and of the Sophomon».s antl Seniors in Glastonbury, under their respective 
tutors. The Seniors were instruct<?d by Tutor Dwight at Wethersfield ; and in 
July they were dismissed without the usual public Commencement exercises. 

Tlie prospects of the college were never more gloomy than at the time of the 
resignation of Dr. Daggett. In a<ldition to the discouragements already described, 
the public attention was absorbed by the necessity of repelling a hostile invasion 
from Canada. C(*ntTsd Burg<n'ne, with a large British force, wjw aiming to secure 
command of the Hudson, and thus to cut oft* New England from New York and the 
other States to the south. So serious was the danger, that Connecticut, with a 
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population of only 200,000, had that year twenty-two full regiments at the front. 
But even this absorption of the public attention was not the only source of tlis- 
couragement to tlie friends of the college. There was throughout the State a great 
deal of positive hostility to the institution. Many influential men, to whom it 
ought naturally to have been able to look for support, were alienated from it on 
account of the religious test laws of President Clap ; while otliers were jealous of it 
because lie had so triumphantly vindicated its independence of any control by the 
legislature. It was fortunate, therefore, that at this critical period tlie corporation, 
at their meeting in September, 1777, were able to unite their votes on one of the 
alumni of the college in whom were combined so many of those qualities which 
were needed at this time in a presiding officer. They made choice of the Rev. Eznx 
Stiles, D. D., of Newport, Rhode Island. 

Dr. Stiles was a New Haven man by birth, and was imbued with all the tradi- 
tions of the place. Soon after his graduation he had received an appointment as 
tutor, and had held that position for over six years. During that period he had 
acquired a high reputation as a college officer. In 1755 he had been called to be 
pastor of a Congregational church in Newport, where he had become known as the 
most learned man in America. He was at this time in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
preaching on a temporary engagement, as Newport had become the theatre of mili- 
tary operations, and ho had been obliged, w^ith most of his parishioners, to leave the 
town. 

The good policy of the choice thus made by the corporation was at once apparent, 
in the satisfaction manifested even by many of those who had been the bitter ene- 
mies of President Clap. Dr. Stiles was known to be neither a religious nor an eccle- 
siastical partisan. He was attached to the traditional forms of church organization 
which had been common in New England from the first ; but he cherislied kindly 
feelings for all who gave evidence of Christian character, however much they might 
differ from him in their scheme of faith. He was also strongly opposed to the impo- 
sition of creeds. Accordingly, he did not accept the office tendered to him till after 
he had visited New Haven, and in a conference with the corporation obtained from 
them a promise to repeal the religious test act of 1753. He also obtained from 
them a promise to assist him in an effort to secure, as soon as possible, permanent 
professors for the college. In addition, he called upon several prominent gentlemen 
of the town, and satisfied himself that if he came to New Haven he should obtain 
their co-operation and support. 

Everything having been thus arranged to meet his views, he was formally inau- 
gurated president of the college in July, 1778. The number of undergraduates at 
that time was one hundred and thirty-two ; and the instructors, besides the presi- 
dent, were a jirofessor of Divinity, a professor of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy, and three tutors. 

The new president set himself to work with all his characteristic enthusiasm. 
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But the war of the Revolution went on, and the unfortunate state of the country 
for the next six years elfectnally pittvented liis carrying out tlie enhii'gtjd views 
M'hich lie had iMitertaiut'd when hv acecpted th<' oilice. dust a year after his 
inauguration New Haven wa^ visitetl by a dctaclanent of three thousiind British 
troops un<UT Major-dcnend Tryon, and for some liours the t«»wn was given up to 
the ravages of an intoxicat<;d soldiery. It is said th(* college; buildings were only 
saved from being burned by the intercession of a Tory officer in the expedition 
who had recttived his education in tin* institution. As might have been expected, 
the students rendered im[)()rtant iissist^mce in the attempt which was maile to pre- 
vent the enemy from entering the town. One of the most interesting incidents of 
the day, also, was the apjiearjinre of ex-l*resident Daggett on the scene of action. 
He was assigne*! a ]>ositi(in «)n the hill which overlooks the road by which the 
tDjops wei-e expected to jkiss. As the enemy advanced, he was dii-eeted to r<4ire to 
the north, and, as he *'turne<l down the hill to gain a little covert of bushes," he 
was lir(;d upon by the advance-guard of the British, at a ilistance; of "little more 
than twenty nuls." (Jaining the covert at which he ha«l aimed, he imprudently 
returned the lire. The nige of the soldiei*s who were just at hand was such, that his 
excuse for tiring that it Avas in **the exenrise of war" had, us might be expected, 
no elfect, and his p«'titions f(»r (piarter, although they availed to save his life, did 
not j>rotect him from lirutal indignities junl injuries. 

In 1783 the war of the IJevolntion came tn :i elose ; ]>ut the ditficulties under 
which the cr)lleu<* hdxjred were bv no means at an v\u\. The institution was still 
very unpojjular in the State. The repeal by the corp(»ration of the religions test 
law of 1753 ha«l allaved tin* Imstilitv of some of tluKsc who had be<;om(j disaffected ; 
but the success of PrcsidcMit Clap in asserting the independencci of the college of 
all stat<* contr(»l had sown the steeds of discontent and jealousy, which had now 
rijwned and borne fruit. IJeports were everywhere in circulation that the affairs 
of the coUege were i)oorly nianag«Ml. (/t»niplaints were matle that it was controlled 
bv a boaril of trustees coni])«»scd eiitirelv of clcrLrvm«*n ; and that the course c>f 
instruction was arranged, in the spirit of bigotry, with special reference to the edu- 
cation of those who Welt' t«i become clergymen. So strong was the oppositiim t«) 
the College, that it was (.'veii proposed to establish a rival institution. 

Pi-esident Stiles ha<l lalxu'eil f"r«»m th(^ first to allay this feeling of hostility. Ad- 
ditional fuii<ls were absolutelv iiecessarv to enable him to carrv out his views with 
regard to the im])rovem<'iit •►f the cnllege. But as long as there was such a want of 
confidence in its management^ among the leading men in the state and in the legis- 
lature it was idle t(> (?xpt*ct any assistance from the pul)lic treasury. He had, ac- 
cordingly, repeated confereiHies with individuals, and with committees of the legis- 
lature, in which he sought to allay tlujir prejudices and to excite their interest in 
the college. But during nearly the whole term of his presidency he was unsuc- 
cessful. At last, however, his long-continued efforts were crowned with success. 
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In May, 1792, a committee of tlie legislature, after a conference with the corpora- 
tion, and a full examination of the condition of the college, made a favorable report, 
in which they commended in high terms the efficiency with which all the interests 
of the institution were adnunistered. In connection with this report a plan which 
hacl been prepared by the trejisurer of the college, Hon. Jame.s Hillhouse, was sub- 
mitted to the legislature, which was at once adopted. According to this plan, the 
balances of certain taxes, not yet collected, which were not needed for the original 
object for which they were imposed, were to be paid into the hands of commis- 
sioners and applied to the improvement of the college ; and the tnistees of the 
college, in compensation for what was thus done by the State, were Uy receive into 
the corporation the governor, the lieutenant-governor, and " six senior assistants in 
the council of the state for the time being," who were to constitute, with the 
prtjsident and fellows and their succ(^8s«>rs, one corporation. 

It was in this way that President Stiles succeeded at last in bringing to an end 
the long estrangement which had existed between the college and the legislature. 
A part of the funds thus secuixid were at once appropriated to the proper endow- 
ment of tlie professorehip of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy; and in I)(^cem- 
ber, 1794, Mr. Josiah Meigs wiw inilucted into the chair. A new dormitory, which 
was much needed, was also commenced, and was finished in July, 1714, and i*eceived 
the name of "Union Hall," in commemoration of the "union," now so hapj)ily 
complettul, of civilians with the old board of trustees. But it Wiis not permitted to 
President Stihjs to carry out further the plan which he had pro{>osed to himself 
when he acc(;pted the presidency. In less than a year from the completion of the 
building now called "South CoHege" lie wtus seized with a malignant fever, and 
died after an illness of only four days, on the 12th of May, 1795, at the age of 
sixty-eight. 

The college, during his administration, had been on the whole very prosperous, 
notwithstanding the difficulties with which it had to contend in consequence of the 
war of the devolution, and the depression of business whicth lasted many years 
after peace was secui-ed. lUit the sixjcial claim of President Stiles on the gratitude 
of the alumni is his success in bringing the college bick into the line of its tradi- 
tions, antl to its historic place in harmony with the legislature and with all classes of 
people in the State. It ought also to be stated that his character as a scholar gave 
the college reputation and dignity at home and abroiul. He was an ardent patriot 
during the lievolutionary war. He took special interest in contcjmporary history ; 
and the voluminous journals in which he wrote extended accounts of current 
events, and which are now in the possession of the college, have l)een a treasure- 
house from which subsequent historians of the period in which he lived have drawn 
valuable material. He was ardently attached to the college. He was a tnily 
academic man, thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the place, and disposed to 
maintain all its traditions. No officer of the iuAtitution ever labored with more 
zeal for its prosperity. 



^ 
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When the corporation met, after the death of Dr. Stiles, they at once proceeded 
to the choice of the Rev. Timothy Dwight, D. D., as president. Dr. Dwight was 
the grandson of the Kev. Jonathan Edwards, the most illustrious graduate of the 
college. He had tilled the office of tutor with distinguished honor for six years, 
from 1771 to 1777. He was now pastor of the church in Greenfield Hill, in which 
town he had established a school of a high standard, which had been in succe^ful 
oi>eration for several years. 

On entering upon the duties of his office he assumed an amount of labor of 
which few men would have been capable. The Ilev. Dr. Sprague says of him : 
"He continued, through his whole presidential life, to discharge the appropriate 
duties of four distinct officer, each of which might have furnished ample employ- 
ment for an individual." A great variety of public duties unconnected with the 
college were also intrusted to him, and th(i admirable manner in which he acquitted 
himself in all spnuid his reputation widely through the country, and gave an im- 
[K)rtance and a character to the institution over which he presided which it had 
never enjoyed before. 

President Dwight came to the presidency at a fortunate moment. The ill-will 
which had been felt tc^wanls it by so many persons in the state, ever since the days 
of President Clap, had in a mwisure been i-emoved by the politic course pursued by 
President Stiles.' It had just received a considerable addition to its funds; by no 
means all it needed, but sufficient to revive the hopes of its friends. The country, 
too, was just beginning to n»cover from the [)rostration which had affecte<l all busi- 
ness oiM*mti<>ns during the Revolutionary war, and a new era of material prosperity 
wasjust about to dawn. 

rriie college, however, though it liad been in existence nearly a century, and was 
one of the most considerable institutions of learning in the country, was still little 
more than a collegiate school. Its corj)s of instructors, besides the president, con- 
sistCMl only of a single i)it>Iessor and three tutors. The instruction, as it would 
be n»garded at tlie present time, was very m(?agre and defective. The number of 
the students had fallen off, so that there were little more than a hundred in attend- 
ance. Th(j buildings, with the exception of the new donnitory just finished, were 
in a dilapidated condition ; an<l the funds, notwithstanding the recent addition 
made to them, did not yield a sufficient sum to meet the geneml exi)enses of the 
college ; so that the institution wjis still dependent in great measure on the fees 
which the students paid for tuition. 

Limited iis were.the resources which Dr. Dwight had at command when he came 
to^New Haven, he early conceived the idea, and began intelligently to plan to 
make of the institution which had been placed untler his care a true university, 
where every branch of knowledge should be taught and studied. For some years 
he was not able to begin to carry his plans into execution. The want of sufficient 
funds proved an obstacle in his way, as it had been before in the way of his prede- 
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cessor. But at last this difficulty was in part removed, and lie was able to make 
a commencement. The first need of the college, that which had been so streuu- 
yously insisted upon by President Stiles, was a corps of permanent instructors. 
President Dwight proposed, instead of calling men to be professors who liad already 
achieved distinction in other spheres of labor, to select from the recent graduate's 
of the college those who gave promise of unusual ability, and to place them in the 
different chairs of instruction./ It seemed to him that, in the existing state of the 
country, it wjis the bt^st thing that could be done for the cause of educivtion, to 
induce such young men, before they had entered upon the practice of any other }n\>- 
fession, to direct their attention eiirly to the business of instruction in a single 
branch of knowledge as the occupation of their lives. In this way they would be 
led to make higher attainments themselves, and to render more valuable service to 
the institution with which the interests of their whole career would be from the 
firat identified. 

/in accordance with this plan, early in the present century he had the satisfaction 
of being able to establish in the college, as his permanent assistants in the work of 
instruction, thre-e of the recent graduates of the college, whom he had selectcHl as 
best fitted for the work he proposed for tlicm. These three young men, who wore 
for more than half a century iissociattid with one another in the service of the col- 
lege, were Jeremiali Day, Benjamin Silliman, and James L. Kingsley. / 

^Ir. Day became professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, and entered 
upon the duties of his office in 1803./ At that time the gro^t want of the coun- 
try in the pure mathematics was adequate ti^xt-books. Acconlingly Professor Day 
set himself to work to sujiply this want, and in a few yciirs brought out a series of 
mathematical works which were everywhere received with eagerness. For a period 
of fifty y(»ars they held their place in most of the higher institutions of learning 
in the country, with little diminuticm of their popularity. The value of what their 
author did, by means of them, for the college and for the cause of educ^ition, while 
holding the position of professor from 1803 to 1817, the time when he succeeded 
Dr. Dwight, was not surpassed by anything in science or literature which he did 
simsequently during his long t«rni of office as president. 

/Mr. Silliman wiis induced by Dr. Dwight, just as he was about to enter upon 
the pmctii^e of the profession of the law, tf:> take the new chair of Chemistry, Miner- 
alogy, and (Jeology which had been founded by the (M>ri)onition. At the time little 
was known of either of these sciences, and there were no text.-books. Aft<*r two 
yenrs spent in study, he gave his first course of lectures in 1804 ; and it thus fell to 
him t<.> introduce tlie students who cWe un«ler his teaching to a field of knowledge 
which was before entirely unknown.^ By his labors, continued for over sixty years, 
in the service of the college, by the "American Journal of Science ami Arts," 
which he established, and by his brilliant public lectures in many of tlie larger 
cities, he will always be remembered as the pioneer who did more than any one 
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else in his day to awaken for science a general interest throughout the whole 
couptry. 

^Ir. Kingsley was appointed to the professorship of languages in 1805. Profes- 
sor Thacher says that he brought to this office "a love of thorough, substantial 
learning, united with a habit of great accuracy and exactness in its acquisition, 
a genuine appetite for the nutrivientuvi spiritus, which eminently fitted liim for an 
academic life." /According to the same authority, " he was destined to accomplish 
as great a work, so far as the literary advancement of the institution is concerned, 
as has been accomplished by any other person who has ever been connected with 
it." From the first, his inliuence was directed to the introduction of improvements 
in the method of teaching, and in attempts to advance the standard of scholarship. 
Through a long life ho was known as the advocate of thorough work in all depart- 
ments of instruction ; and if the college gained during all that period any distinc- 
tion for its determined and persist<?nt hostility to all shams in education, and its 
earnest efforts in behalf of what is exact and elegant in scholarship, to no one 
person is the honor more' properly due than to him. 

^Thus these three men were not only superior, each in his own department, but 
through the whole life of President Dwight they ever remained in cordial sympathy 
\vith him in all his views respecting education, and gave him their hearty support. ^ 
After his death, for more than a quarter of a century they continued to work 
together harmoniously for the advancement of all true learning. In this way, by 
their united laboi-s, they built up still higher the reputation of the college, which 
President Dwight had extended throughout the whole country. Students resorted 
to 2sew Haven from every State in the Union, and the college became a truly 
national institution. 

The broad views of President Dwight were also manifested in the plans which he 
adopted for the material development of the college. On coming to New Haven, 
one of the first things which he accomplished was the purchase of the whole front 
of what is now the collegti S(iuare, that there might be ample room for the erection 
of new buildings, wlien in the progress of time they should be needed. In 1800, 
the number of undergraduates having nearly doubled in the five years which had 
elapsed since he bocjime president, he secured the erection of a new dormitory, now 
known as North ^liddle ; and of a building to be used for recitation-rooms and 
other public purposes, to which the name was given of the " Lyceum." A new 
house was also provided for the use of the president; and all the older buildings 
were put in thorough repair. The library was also enlarged. Additions were made 
to the philosophical apparatus and to the chemical apparatus. A collection of 
mineralogical specimens Wiis purchased; and in 1810 Colonel George Gibbs, 
of Ivhode Island, was induced to place on exhibition in one of the college halls 
a very valuable collection of minerals which he had brought from Europe. 

The laws of the college were also revised ; and the system of pecuniary fines, on 
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which depeudence had been placed in earlier times for securing good order among 
the students, was abolished. The Freslimeu were at the same time relieved from 
the necessity of going on errands, and of rendering other menial services at the 
bidding of the members of the two upper classes. 

Dr. D wight's efforts for the religious welfare of the students are also deserving of 
special mention. At the time of his entering upon the duties of his office the 
whole country was infected with a spirit of unbelief in the divine authority of the 
Christian religion, which was the i-esult in great measure of the wide-spread intro- 
duction of the contem[>orary litemture of France at the time of the lievolutionavy 
war. The bold and fearless manner in which he invited the students to state to 
him their doubts, and the triumphant manner in which he refuted the common 
infidel arguments of the time, forms one of the most interesting episodes of his 
presidency. It vfos also at this time, in connection with his efforts, that those sea- 
sons of religious interest commenced among the students which have been one of 
the marked features in the history of the college ever since the commencement 
offthe century. 

/ But the views of Dr. Dwight extended beyond the enlargement of the curriculum 
fof ^sETuly in the institution as already organized. He contemplated the establish- 
' ment, in connection with it, of professional schools with distinct fiiculti(?s of iiLstruc- 
tion. From the foundation of the college, one of the special objects kept in view 
hiul been the training of " suitable youth " for the work of the ministry. From 
the time of the appointment of a professor of Divinity, in 1755, there had Ijeen 
a class of resident graduates who had remained in New Haven for the jmrpose 
of pursuing regidar theological study under his direction The teaching of these 
students had been a part of the recognized special duty of Pi-ofessor Daggett and 
Professor Wales. Dr. Dwight, holding as ho did the office of professor of Divinity 
in connection with that of president, continued to give instruction of this kind. 
But he early saw the importance of having a separate school, in which a more 
thorough and systematic course of theological instruction might be given. He made 
public announcement that, as soon as possible, he should attempt to c^irry cmt this 
original design of the founders of the college by establishing such a school. The 
want of funds prevented him from seeing his plans realized during his life ; buf^he 
induced one of his sons to set apart a sum of money for the purpose, which in loSl 
became the nucleus of the foundation of the " Theological Department of the Col- 
lege," which was then formally established. 

A medical school, also, with an able corps of instructors, he had the pleasure of 
seeing in active operation as the result of his lab^^rs. The first course of lectures 
was given in 1813, and the school at once took a liigh rank. 

It was a part of his plan also to make provision for the study of the law. In 
1801 a professorship of law was established^ and the Hon. Elizur Goodrich was 
elected to fill the chair. He was expected, however, to read lectures, for the benefit 
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only of the undcigraduates, on the leading principles of the science. It does not 
seem to have been intended at this time to establish a separate department for the 
purpose of qualifying students for the bar. There was a law school of high char- 
acter already established in the State, in the town of Litchfield, and in full opera- 
tion under the charge of Judge Reeve. In procesj^ of time, however, the action 
taken in 1801 was supplemented by the foundaU«fn of a distinct department of the 
college for professional study in legal science. Ig 

It was in the midst of efforts for developing and carrying out plans of this far- 
reaching character that Dr. D wight was seized, in 1816, with a disease from which 
he partially recovered, but which, after a few montlis, resulted in the termination 
of his life, January 11, 1817, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, while he was still in 
the maturity of his powers. 

As p resident of the college. Dr. Dwight will always bo remembered by the 
alumni as the organizer under whose wise guidance the institution, which at the 
time of his coming to New Haven was little more than a collegiate school, began 
to be developed into a true univers ity. \ He will be remembered, also, for the 
remarkable power which he had of inspinng those who came under his instruction 
to all noble endeavor. Those of their number who survive — few indeed they 
are ! — still speak of him not only with warm affection, but with an enthusiasm 
which is reveale<l at once in the eye and in the voice. After the lapse of more than 
half a century since his death, the institution whose interests he administered so 
successfully still owes much of its renown to the association of his name with its 
history. The limits of this sketch do not permit us to speak of him except as 
president of the college. But ho was more than this. As a man, as a citizen, as a 
scholar, as a theologian, as a benefactor of his own and succeeding generations, he is 
to bo ranked among the foremost men of the century in which he lived. 

It was understood, on the death of President Dwight, that it had been his wish 
that Professor Jeremiah Dav should be his successor. But it was found that this 
gentleman was very reluctant to assume the responsibilities of the office ; and he 
was only led finally to consent to undertake them by the urgent solicitations of his 
colleagues, and with the understanding that he was to be relieved of some part of 
the various duties that had been discharged by Dr. Dwight. Accordingly, having 
been ordained to the ministry of the gospel, July 23, 1817, he was, on the same 
day, inaugurated president of the college. It was not long, also, before the corpora- 
tion, in accordance with his wishes, proceeded to elect two new professors to fill the 
chairs of Divinity and of Rhetoric and Oratory. For the first, they made choice of 
Mr. Eleazar T. Fitch, and for the second, the Rev. Chauncey A. Goodrich ; both 
of the class of 1810. They also elected Mr. Alexander M. Fisher to the chair of 
Mathematics and Xatural Philosophy, which had now become vacant by the eleva- 
tion of Professor Day to the presidency. 
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A new era now commenced in the hLstory of the college. For more than a hun- 
dred years the government and administration of iliscipline had been almost entirely 
in the hands of the President. Even Dr. D wight had depended, for the pre.serva- 
tion of order among the students, for the most part upon his own views of what 
was advisable, and upon his personal influence and powers of persuasion. It was 
more in accordance with the character of Dr. Day to consult the other oflicers of 
the institution. It was his desire to have all questions with regard to the policy to 
be pursued discussed and decided in a meeting of the whole faculty of instructors. 
It seemed to him that such a course would l)e attended with manifest advantages. 
Greater harmony would be thus secured among the different officers ; and all would 
bo more likely to feel an individual responsibility to assist in carrying out nietvsures 
which hai^l been adopted after they had themselves been personally consulted, and 
had an opportunity of expressing freely their opinion and casting their vote. Ac- 
cordingly, from this time the responsibility for the government of the college rested 
with the faculty. Henceforth it was understood that no important action of any 
kind was ever to be taken, even by the corporation, without the recommendation or 
assent of the corps of instructors ; in particular, that no professor or otlier officer 
was to bo appointed without the consent of those who were devoting their lives to 
the daily instruction and government, and with whom any new officer would be 
associated. 

In other respects the administration of the college under President Day was, in 
general, in accordance with the views of President Dwight, and in the line of the 
traditions of the institution from the beginning. An effort was made', however, at 
onco to introduce more of regularity and system into every department, and special 
pains was taken to raise the standard of scholarship among the students. To this 
end more prolonged and careful work was required of them than ever before in the 
preparation of daily appointed tasks. These efforts of the faculty for the improve- 
ment of the college afforded great satisfaction to its friends, and the institution gave 
evidence of greater prosperity than ever before. The number of students so in- 
creased that it became necessary to build immediately a new Commons Hall in 
1819; and an additional dormitory, which was completed in 1821, and which, 
from its location in reference to those erected before, was called North College. 

It was not long before the corporation were encouraged to make an effort to carry 
out the design of Dr. Dwight of establishing a separate department of the college 
for special theological instruction. In 1822 fifteen students who were about to 
graduate presented a petition that they might be organized as a theological class. 
Professor Fitch warmly supported their petition, stating that it was a part of his 
duty as Professor of Divinity to give instruction to graduate students who were j)re- 
paring for the ministry. But the demands of theological education were now so 
much greater than formerly, that it was impossible for him, while discharging his 
other duties, to give students that superintendence which they needed. He urged, 
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therefore, upon the corporation and upon his colleagues the importance of making 
at once more aniple provision for theological instruction. The subject rcceived 
immediate attention. The fact was recognized that one of the prominent objects 
of the founders of the college had been to provide for the education of ministers ; 
and that the corporation, in fidelity to the trust committed to them, ought not to 
neglect to provide for proper theological instruction. It was seen, if a foundation 
for an additional professorship could be secured, that, with the help of tlie officers 
already connected with the college^, an able corps of instructors could at once be 
arranged for a separate theological department. An appeal was accordingly made 
for the endowment of a ])rofessorship of Didactic Theology. This appeal received 
an immediate n*sponse from the friends of the college, ^fr. Timothy Dwight, the 
son of 1 )r. I)wight, made a su])scription towanls it of $ 5,000, and the i-equirt'd sum 
was soon made up ; and the Rev. Nathaniel W. Taylor, who had been j)astor of the 
First Church in New Haven for ten years, was chosen t<j lill the chair. At first, 
assistjuicc was given by some of the a«'ademi(ral profes.sors ; but in 182G arrange- 
ments W(?re made to secun>, as Professor of JSacred Literature, Mr. Josiah W. Gibbs, 
who hail been aln*ady fnr two years giving instruction in Hebrew and Greek. IVo- 
fessor (Goodrich was from the fii-st closely identified with the department ; but it 
was not till 1839 that he became formally connected with it as professor of the 
Pastoral Cha^g<^ 

The influence of the body of enthusiastic students who were now attracted by the 
reputation of Dr. Taylor had its effect upon the whole college community. The 
corpc^ration were encouraged to Uike measures for replacing the old chapel, which 
hatl long been found to be insufficient in its accommodations, by a new edifice, 
wliich was so constructed as to pi'ovide not only a large room for the college library, 
but also study-i-oonis for the use of the theological students. The old chapel was 
ivmodelliMl so as to furnish n^citation-rooms and rooms for the libraries belonging 
to the differ(»nt societies. There were now three of these large debating societies. 
In 181!) some difficulty ha«l arisen in the Linonian Society, in which was a large 
number of stud(^nts fi-om the Southern States, with ri»ganl to the election of a 
president. The candidate of the " Southern party " being defeated, the Southern 
students in " Linonia" and **The Brothers" withdrew, and formed a society of the 
siinie general chamctiT, to which they gave the name of " Callioi)e." 

About tliis time, also, a marked improvement in the literary taste of the students 
was brought about by the formation of a society culled the " Clii Delta Thota," 
whicli was composed of about a thinl of the members of the Senior class, who were 
admitted annually by (flection, and thus honorably distinguished as having dis- 
played s])ecial literary ability. The society owed its existence to the efforts of Pro- 
fessor Kingsley, who was for many years its president, and regularly attended its 
meetings. 

In 1825, through the exertions of Professor Silliman, funds were raised for the 
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purchase of the "Gibbs Cabinet of Minerals," which had been deposited in the 
college some years before, and which was found to be of great value in creating an 
interest among the students in scientific study. 

In 1826 the Hon. David Daggett, a judge of the Superior Court of the State, was 
appointed Professor of Law. He was at that time associated with Samuel J. Hitch- 
cock, Esq., an eminent counsellor-at<law, in the conduct of a private law school in 
New Haven, which had been commenced some years before by Scth P. Staples, 
Esq. From this time may be dated the practical commencement of a new depart- 
ment of the college for instruction in law. The connection, as Dr. Woolsey says, 
was at first " somewhat vague," but the names of the professors and students, and 
the prospectus of the curriculum of studies pursued, appeared henceforth in the 
official catalogues of the institution. 

pthe years from 1817, when President Day entered upon the duties of his office, 
to 1831 will ever be memorable in the history of the college. It has already been 
said that, early in this period, i)ersistent and systematic efforts were commenced to 
raise the standard of scholarsliip among the students. Every year was marked by 
the introduction of improve<l methods of recitation and instruction. It was a time 
when complaints were becoming general throughout the country of the unprofitable 
nature of the usual college studies. Many of the so-called reformers in education 
were decrying in newspapers and in pamphlets the study of the " dead languages.** 
Demands were being made that the course of study should be altered to suit what 
were called " the practical wants of the time.*' Such pressure was brought to bear 
upon some of the younger and weaker institutions of learning, that there was danger 
of their yielding to the clamor. In such a state of public feeling it is not surprising 
that there was a class of students within the college walls who were led to look 
with great dissatisfaction upon the attempts which were making to exact from them 
day by day more and more of the laborious study which we have described. A 
feeling of antagonism also to the faculty began to gain currency among them. This 
feeling went so far that on two occasions there was a combination among the 
students to resist the government of the college. The first was in 1828, known as 
the " Bread and Butter Rebellion,** the immediate cause of which was a complaint 
of the food furnished in the college commons ; and the second, in 1830, known as 
the " Conic Sections Rebellion," which was a refusal by a part of the Sophomore 
class to recite in the manner prescribed by college rules. It is owing to the firm- 
ness of President Day, and his colleagues in the faculty, in this crisis, that the 
question was decided that the authorities of the college were not to be overawed by 
any combination of students, however large, and that the traditions of the insti- 
tution were to be maintained, that the college was a seat of learning where the 
highest practical attainment in all liberal studies was to be so ught. President Day 
gave expression to the views which were held by all his colleagues with regard to 
the character of the education to be given in the college in a report which he made 
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to the corporation on the subject. He stated that the object of the system of 
instruction in the college is " to lay the foundation of a superior education. It is 
not to give a jwii-tial education, consisting of a few branches only, nor, on the other 
hand, to give a superficial education, containing a little of almost everything, nor to 
finish the details of cither a professional or practical education ; but to commence a 
thorough course, and to carr}' it as far as the time of the student's residence will allow." 

The enthusiasm which was manifested by the students in the theological depart- 
ment of the college, during all this period, deserves special mention. Dr. Sturtc- 
vaiit, the President of Illinois College, who was one of their number, says : " A 
more fi^rvent foith in the truth and certain triumph of the gospel has seldom 
existed in modem times than in the young men under Dr. Taylor's instruction. 
Those who distrustetl Dr. Taylor's teachings feared that ho was undermining funda- 
mental Cliristianity. The impression he made on his pupils was exactly the reverse 
of this. The enlightened and thoughtful that were feeling the influence of his 
teaching found themselves hapj)ily relieved from many philosophical difHcultios 
with which the gospel had before seemed to them embarrassed and impeded. They 
were raised to a fervent antl undoubting faith — which th(;y had not before exi)eri- 
enced — in its truth, its capability of Iwing successfully defended, and its power to 
overcome and save our country and the world." This was at a time when the inter- 
est of Christian people in the Eiistern States was especially awakened to the impor- 
t^inco of missionary operations in the new States of the West. Xowhere was greater 
zeal felt for this object than among the theological students of the college. In 
1828 an association was formed among them, consisting of fourteen members, wlio 
pr«)posed to t^stablish tln'niselves near one another in the State of Illinois, that they 
might thus have the benefit in their new homes of mutual co-operation and assist- 
ance in laying the foundations of <'ivilization. One of the results accomplished by 
this ** Illinois Association," ixs it was called, was tlie foundation of Illinois College. 
In addition, they fcmnded clmrches; they advocated popular education; they 
exerted no small influena; in bringing into being the public-school system of the 
8tat<>. The results of their lalwrs at the West can hardly be too highly estimated. 
But the influence of this " Illinois Association " was long felt also among the stu- 
dents of the Theological School. During the wliole life of Dr. Taylor a large pro- 
portion of every class, moved by the example of these pioneers in home missions, 
continued to follow in the path w^hich they had marked out. These students, with 
the other alumni of the college who had established themselves throughout the 
States of the Northwest, make a constituency whose enthusiastic and grateful loy- 
alty to their Alma Mater hiis helped to make Yale a truly national institution of 
learning. 

In 1831 it was found that the financial condition of the college was truly alarm- 
ing. As has been shown, the institution, in all its departments, had been making 
gratifying progress. But its permanent productive funds were less than ? 20,000 ; 
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and now, for some years, the college, owing in great measure to its very prosperity, 
had been running in debt it was felt to be important that an efifort should be 
made to raise at once the sum of $ 100,000, the interest of which might be applied 
to the general expenses of the institution ; and in the course of two or three years 
this sum was obtained. 

Now commenced a new era in the history of the college. In 1831 Mr. Theodore 
•D. Woolsey, of the class of 1820, who had been spending three years in Europe, — 
from 1827 to 1830, — engaged in various studies, was appointed Professor of the 
Greek Language. Under his teaching a fi-esh interest was awakened among the 
students in classical literature. In the same year an arrangement was made by the 
corporation with Colonel John Trumbull for the purchase of his series of historical 
paintings illustrative of the American lie volution ; and a suitable building, called 
the Trumbull Gallery, was erected, where they were deposited, together with the 
other art collections of the college. In 1836 a building was erected for the accom- 
modation of tlie theological students. In 1843 Mr. Edwanl K Salisbury, an 
eminent Oriental scholar, was appointed to the chair of Arabic and Sanskrit. In 
1844 a building was erected for the library. In the same year Professor Thomas 
A. Thachor, who had been appointed assistant-profe^or of Latin in 1842, returned 
from Germany, where he had been pursuing his studies for two years, and intro- 
duced some marked changes in the method of conducting the recitations in his 
department. 

The whole i)eriod of fifteen years, from 1831 to 1846, — the year in which Dr. 
Day resigned the presidency, — was a brilliant period in the history of the college. 
Never before had the students as a body manifested such interest in study, such 
esprit de corps, such pride in the ability and the reputation of their instructors, 
such affection for their Alma Mater. It was a period marked also by a great degree 
of literary activity among the students themselves. Magazines of various names 
were published by them ; the Iwjst known of which, the Yale Literary Magazine, 
was commenced in 1836, and edited by a committee of the Senior class. It still 
survives, in its forty-second year. The three great debating societies were maintained 
with great enthusiasm. Various elective societies were formed ; prominent among 
which were the associations known as " Skull and Bones " and " Scroll and Key." 
Boating began also to attract attention, and the first boat-club was formed in 1843J 

Dr. Day resigned in 1846, after having been president for a longer period than 
any of his predecessors. He had conferred degrees on thirty successive classes. 
Professor Kingsley says : " Yale College is thought to have been particularly fortu- 
nate in its presidents, and it may be said with truth that it has at no time flourished 
more than under the administration of President Day." 

On the resignation of Dr. Day the corporation proceeded at once to make choice 
of Professor Theodore D. Woolsey to be his successor ; but it was only with dif- 
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ficulty that he was persuaded to accept the office that was tendered to him. He 
yielded, however, at last to the solicitations of the friends of the college, and was 
inaugurated October 21, 1846. 

The feeling was very general that President Woolsey was eminently fitted for the 
position which he was now called upon to fill. After his graduation in 1820 he 
had first pursued in Philadelphia a course of study in legal science. He had then 
studied theology for a time at Princeton. The years 1825 and 182G he had spent 
in the service of his Alma Mater as a tutor ; and had then passed three years in 
Europe for the purpose of prosecuting liis studies still further in various directions. 
In 1831 he had been appoijited to the chair of the Greek Language and Literature, 
in which he had won distinction as a ripe and finished scholar, and done good 
service, not only to the college, but to the cause of classical education throughout 
the country, by the publication of carefully prepared editions of the works of some 
of the best writers of the Greek language which had not before been generally 
accessible. 

rriie anticipations of what would be accomplished by President Woolsey in 
behalf of the college were fully realized. Its afifairs were administered by him for 
twenty-five years — from 1846 to 1871 — with distinguished ability. The period 
was one of uniform prosperity, and marked by the steady growth of the institution 
in all its deiwrtments. 

On entering upon the duties of his position he assumed at once, in accordance 
with the custom followed by his predecessors, a prominent part in the instruction 
of the Senior class. He introduced some important changes in the studies of that 
year, and made it one of the most laborious and one of the most profitable of the 
whole college course. The Seniors were carried, under his special direction, through 
a severe coui'se of study in history, philosophy, and political science ; but one of 
the special advantages which they obtained from being under his immediate instruc- 
tion was a higher conception of the nature of true scholarship. In fact, one of the 
things which particularly distinguished his administration was the advantage to the 
whole college community of his example as a laborious and conscientious scholar. 
At the time of his resignation in 1871 a writer in The Nation said: **The 
atmosphere of his presence was a place where superficial acquisitions, conceit of 
knowledge, and the mere ability to use the tongue glibly when there is nothing 
valuable to communicate, could not flourish." 

One of the methods which he adopted for the purpose of raising the standard 
of scholarship in the college, which proved very effective, was the introduction, at 
the end of the Sophomore and of the Senior year, of examinations on the studies of 
the two preceding years, which were known as the Sophomore and Senior " Bien- 
nials." These were in addition to the usual examinations at the close of the college 
terms, were conducted with great strictness, and became a very marked feature 
in the college lifeJ He also commenced a system according to which ** scholarships " 
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and now, for some years, the college, owing in great measure to its very prosperity, 
had been running in debt, it was felt to be important that an effort should be 
made to raise at once the sum of $ 100,000, the interest of which might be applied 
to the general expenses of the institution ; and in the course of two or three years 
this sum was obtained. 

Now commenced a new era in the history of the college. In 1831 Mr. Theodore 
■D. Woolsey, of the class of 1820, wlio had been spending three years in Euro])e, — 
from 1827 to 1830, — engaged in various studies, was appointed Professor of the 
Greek Language. Under his teaching a fitjsh interest was awakened among the 
students in classical literature. In the same year an arrangement was made by the 
corporation with Colonel John Trumbull for the purchase of his series of historical 
paintings illustrative of the American Revolution ; and a suitable building, called 
the Trumbull Gallery, was erected, where they wore deposited, together with the 
other art collections of the college. In 1836 a building was erected for the accom- 
modation of the theological students. In 1843 Mr. Edwanl K Salisbury, an 
eminent Oriental scholar, was appointed to the chair of Arabic and Sanskrit. In 
1844 a building was erected for the library. In tlie same year Professor Thomas 
A. Thacher, who had been appointed assistant-professor of Latin in 1842, returned 
from Gennany, where he had been pursuing his studies for two years, and intro- 
duced some marked changes in the method of conducting the recitations in his 
department. 

The whole i)eriod of fifteen years, from 1831 to 1846, — the year in which Dr. 
Day resigned the presidency, — was a brilliant period in the history of the college. 
Never before had the students as a body manifested such interest in study, such 
esprit de corps, such pride in the ability and the reputation of their instructors, 
such affection for tlieir Alma Mater. It was a period marked also by a great degree 
of literary activity among the students themselves. Magazines of various names 
were published by them ; the best known of whicli, the Yale Literary Magazine, 
was commenced in 1836, and edited by a committee of the Senior class. It still 
survives, in its forty-second year. The three great debating societies were maintained 
with great enthusiasm. Various elective societies were formed ; prominent among 
which were the associations known as " Skull and Bones " and " Scroll and Key." 
Boating began also to attract attention, and the first boat-club was formed in 1843J 

Dr. Day resigned in 1846, after having been president for a longer period than 
any of his predecessors. He had conferred degrees on thirty successive classes. 
Professor Kingsley says : " Yale College is thought to have been particularly fortu- 
nate in its presidents, and it may be said with tnith that it has at no time flourished 
more tlian under the administration of President Day." 

On the resignation of Dr. Day the corporation proceeded at once to make clioice 
of Professor Theodore D. Woolsey to be his successor \ but it was only with dif- 
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ficulty that he was persuaded to accept the office that was tendered to him. He 
yielded, however, at last to the solicitations of the friends of the college, and was 
inaugurated October 21, 1846. 

The feeling was very general that President Woolsey was eminently fitted for the 
position which he was now called upon to fill. After his graduation in 1820 he 
had first pursued in Philadelphia a course of study in legal science. He had then 
studied theology for a time at Princeton. The years 1825 and 1826 he had spent 
in the service of his Alma Mater as a tutor ; and had then passed three years in 
Europe for the purpose of prosecuting his studies still further in various directions. 
In 1831 he had been appointed to the chair of the Greek Language and Literature, 
in which he had won distinction as a ripe and finished scholar, and done good 
service, not only to the college, but to the cause of classical education throughout 
the country, by the publication of carefully prepared editions of the works of some 
of the best writers of the Greek language which had not before been generally 
accessible. 

rThe anticipations of what would be accomplished by President Woolsey in 
behalf of the college were fully realized. Its affairs were administered by him for 
twenty-five years — from 1846 to 1871 — with distinguished ability. The period 
was one of uniform prosi>erity, and marked by the steady growth of the institution 
in all its departments. 

On entering upon the duties of his position he assumed at once, in accordance 
witli the custom followed by his predecessors, a prominent part in the instruction 
of the Senior class. He introduced some important changes in the studies of that 
year, and made it one of the most laborious and one of the most profitable of the 
whole college course. The Seniors were carried, under his special direction, through 
a severe course of study in history, philosophy, and political science ; but one of 
the special advantages which they obtained from being under his immediate instruc- 
tion was a higher conception of the nature of true scholarship. In fact, one of the 
things which particularly distinguished his administration was the advantage to the 
whole college community of his example as a laborious and conscientious scholar. 
At the time of his resignation in 1871 a writer in The Nation said: "The 
atmosphere of his presence was a place where superficial acquisitions, conceit of 
knowledge, and the mere ability to use the tongue glibly when there is nothing 
valuable to communicate, could not fliourish." 

One of the methods which he adopted for the purpose of raising the standard 
of scholarship in the college, which proved very effective, was the introduction, at 
the end of the Sophomore and of the Senior year, of examinations on the studies of 
the two preceding years, which were known as the Sophomore and Senior " Bien- 
nials." These wei'e in addition to the usual examinations at the close of the college 
terms, were conducted with great strictness, and became a very marked feature 
in the college lifeJ He also commenced a system according to which " scholarships " 
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gifts, ])rovide(i it with a building and a permanent fund. In recognition of his 
bounty the corporation at this time gave his name to the school, and it was again 
reorganized on a more liberal scale. A greater degree of uniformity M'as now jjiven 
to the pursuits of the students by arrangements which assigned three years of 
i-egular and systematic study to every candidate for a degree ; the whole body of 
students being required to unit« in the same studies during the first year of their 
connection with it. 80 it came about that this school, which owed its origin to 
an effort that was put forth, in the first place, to provide instruction for giaduato 
students, now included not only instruction for them, but also an undergraduate 
department, which was co-ordinate with the academical departm ent,! Mr. Sheffield 
meanwhile continued his liberal gifts to the school from time to time, providing 
still another building, furnishing apparatus and books, and assisting in defraying 
even cuiTent ex^ienses, till his gifts have now exceeded $ 350,000. 

The expansion <5f the Theological Department has been scarcely less remarkable. 
A crisis occurred in its history between 1858 and 1861. In this period all the 
({Vigiiial professors of the school were removed by death ; but as the result of efforts 
which were made the school was reorganized, a new corps of professors was secured, 
new buildings were erected at the cost of nearly $ 300,000, and the number of 
stutlents was increased to over a hundred. 

The Law Dejmrtment was also reorganized. The system of law training was 
enlarged and broadened to a greater degree than ever before. Dr. Woolsey said 
in 1874: "It is believed that nowhere in the United States aro the subsidiary 
branches of knowledge, of which the special pleader or the drawer of legal foimulas 
can afford to be ignorant, but which, when known, broaden and elevate legal study, 
bringing it out of the dull routine and dryness of common practice as well as sup- 
plying food for thought, — I say that nowhere in the ITnited States are these hand- 
maids to a finished legal education brought more effectually into the sei^vice of legal 
studic^s, and made more useful than in the Yale Law School, in the latest stage of 
its development." 

The ^Medical Department, also, as the other professors were removed by death, 
was 8uppli(jd with a new cori)s of instructors. 

In 1866 still another department was added to the college, which received the 
name of the "Yale School of the Fine Arts." At this time Mr. Augustus R. 
Street, of New Haven, presented to the corporation, for the use of the school, a 
large and commodious building on the College Gi'een, which he had erected at an 
cxpiaise of about $ 200,000. The facilities which this department offers to special 
ai-t students, with its professors and its art collections, are unsurpassed for system 
and variety by any art school in the country. 

During the same year Mr. (leorge Peabody, of Tendon, gave $ 150,000 for 
founding " in connection with Yale College " a Museum of Natural History, espe- 
cially of the departments of Zoology, Geology, and Mineralogy, which added still 
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another institution to the group of institutions which had now dustered around the 
original college. 

In 1870 the Hon. 0. F. Winchester purchased a tract of land for astronomical 
purposes, and commenced a foundation for the Winchester Observatory. 

During the administration of President Woolsey several important buildings 
were also erected for the academical department, which were so arranged around 
the College Green as to form the commencement of a large quadrangle, which it 
is expected will in time embrace the whole college square. In 1853 Ahimni Hall 
was built. In 1870 a dormitory was erected at an expense of ^ 125,000, which 
was called Farnam Hall, in honor of the Hon. Henry Farnam, a generous con- 
tributor to the fund for its erection, and in other ways a liberal benefactor of the 
college. In 1871 another dormitory was built, at an expense of $ 130,000, by Mr. 
Bradford M. C. Durfee, and named by the corporation Durfee College. In 1869 a 
lai^ge gymnasium was built on Library Street, at a cost of about $ 1 3,000. 

With the increase of the number of the departments connected with the college, 
and the number of students, there was a corresponding increase in the number of 
subject-s of geneml interest to the whole academic body ; but the number of these 
subjects is so large that it is impossible ^vithin these limits even to mention them. 
It may be stated, however, that it was during the period of the administration of 
President Woolsey that the first intercollegiate boat-race occurred. It was between 
crews composed of the students of Harvard and Yale, and was rowed on Lake Win- 
nipiseogee. It resulted in the victory of the Harvard crew ; but in subsequent 
years the rewards of victory were not very unequally divided between the two 
colleges. From the time of the first race, however, is to be dated a great increiwe 
in the attention given by the students not only to boating, but also to ball-playing, 
and to all athletic games. 

In 1861 commenced the great Civil War, which for four years absorbed the 
thoughts of the whole nation. Among no class of persons was greater sympathy 
felt in the efforts which were put forth to maintain the national existence than 
among the alumni of the college. The names of seven hundred and fifty-eiglit 
of them, graduates and undergraduates, were enrolled in the armies of the Union, 
of whom one hundred and six laid down their lives in the servuee of their countrv. 

President Woolsey resigned the oflice which he had held for twenty-five years 
in 1871. His last service to the college as president was to secui*e a change in 
its charter. This charter had been so amended in 1818, by an act of the legis- 
lature, that the places of the "six senior assistants," who, according to the act 
of 1792, were to become ex-officio members of the corporation, were now filled ])y 
" six senior senators." But for many yeare these " six senior senators " had rarely 
attended the meetings of the corporation, and had shown little interest in tlu^r 
proceedings. Accordingly, in 1866 President Woolsey proposed, in an article ]Hib- 
lished in The New-Englander^ another change ; according to which the legislature 
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sliould relinquish its right to be thus represented in the corporation, in favor of 
six ^Taduiites who should be elected by their fellow-graduates. This proposition 
of President Woolsey was taken up in 1871 by Governor Marshall Jewell, and the 
change recommended to the consideration of the legislature. It at once received 
their sanction, and was accepted by the corporation of the college. The arrange- 
ment for the terms of office of these six members was so made that thei-e is every 
year an election of one gr.iduate who is to serve for six yeai-s. These representative 
graduates at the present time are the Hon. Alphonso Taft, the Hon. William M. 
Evarts, the Hon. William B. Washburn, the Hon. Henry R Harrison, the Hon. 
William Walter Phelps, and Mason Young, Esq. 

(Professor Xoah Porter, who succeeded Dr. Woolsey, was graduated in tlie class 
of 1831. He had all his life been intimately acquainted with the history of the 
college, and was in full sympathy with its traditions. At the time that he was 
electetl president he had filled the chair of MeUii)hysics and Moral Pliilosophy for 
twenty-live years. He had during the whole period of his life been known as a 
voluminous writer, especially on philosophical and literary subjects. He was the 
author of several volumes, prominent among which was a treatise on the " Human 
Intellect.'' He was also the principal editor of Webster's Unabridged Diction- 
ary, which was published in 1864. Tlie election of President Porter Wiis a guar- 
anty that the college was still to maintain its conser\'ative attitude in resi>ect to all 
the educatitjnal questions which were attracting attention ; that it was still to maiu- 
tiiin its character as a bulwark of the Christian religion and of all sound learning. 

He was inaugurated President October 11, 1 871. Since that time the college 
has enjoyed unprecedented prosperity. Additionalbuildings have been erected at a 
cost of over half a million of dollars, — the liattell Chapel, West Divinity Hall, the 
Peabody Museum, and ^s'orth Sheffield Hall, erected by Mr. Joseph E. Sheffield 
for the use of the Sheffield Scientific School. Large additions have been made also 
to the corps of instructors, who now an? ninety in number. 

Put it is not i)roposed to give any particular account of the events which have 
taken i»lace sine*? the accession of President Porter. Mention should be made, how- 
ever, of the action of the corporation in the first year of his administration, in 
which thuy exjjressly recognized the fact that the "college" had attained to the 
form of a " univei-sity." It is, accordingly, now organized so as to comjirise the four 
dej)artmeuts of which a univei-sity is commonly understood to consist, namely, the 
departments of Theology, of I-aw, of Medicine, and of PhilosojOiy and the Arts ; 
this last department comprising, in addition to the School of the Fine Ails, the 
three faculties which sevcjrally instruct the members of the university who are 
prosecuting their studies as candidiites for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, or the degri»e of Bachelor of PhilosophyJ 

So at last the ancient institution of learning, which, as we have shown, owes its 
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origin to the efforts of the first minister of New Haven, John Davenport, and of his 
successor in the First Church, James Pierpont, and which was constituted a 
"collegiate school" by the legislature of Connecticut in 1701, has become in reality 
a university. The dream of the exiled Puritan minister of St. Stephen's, Cobuan 
Street (London), of planting a " Christian state " in the New World, which should 
be adorned with all the institutions demanded by the highest civilization, — the 
dream which two hundred and forty years before had roused his enthusiasm in 
Amsterdam, is fully realized. John Davenport was only the pioneer who pre- 
pared the way for those who came after him ; but as long as the college stands it 
will stand as the monument of his farre^ching views and of his heroic courage. 



THE 

COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY. 



: ;HE College of Xew Jerspy was iutenili-d by its foundors to furnish to 
the inhabitants of the Middle States ajvaiitajjes for higher eilucation, 
I already enjoyed both in New }-!ngland and Vii^inia. Between Yale 
h College in Counecticut ami William and Mary in Virginia, in 1746, 
there was no training offered in classicul learning or the Iijglier mathematics beyond 
what might bo found in ]>rivate academies. Within those limits H'as enclosed, no 
doubt, a third of the entire [wpiilatiou of the colonies, wliicli at that date Bancroft 
estimates at 1,200,000, Nearly half a century liad posscjl since the corne^8tone 
of tlie thinl American college was laid, and the time was rij* for another. 

It was, indeed, for the whole country a day of small tilings and rude beginnings 
in reapcct to culture, acquisition, and even facility of movement from place to ])]aco. 
New York Island contained only tJiirteen thousand inhabitants. Log-houses were 
good enough for most of the country -people. Koada were but feucelcss tracks from 
town to town, untravereed yet by public conveyances, David Br»inerd crossed Now 
Jersey often on liorseback in visiting bis Indians ; and when Jonathan Edwards 
went with him to explore the neighboring region in Pennsylvania, be described it 
rcpeate<l1y as a " horrible wilderness." Over it roamed the stealthy savage ; and 
though his incursions here had ceased, bis atrocities in Western Fcnnsylvauia and 
Virginia frightened away tho population of whole counties when the College of 
New Jersey was closing its first decade. Manufactures were not permitted in the 
colonies, and the scant supplies of foreign fruits and goods which reached the 
inhabitants of inland towns came by infretinent |tedlers, or were bought at f^irs, 
whose recTirrence was advertised in the almanac. 

When Peter Katm, in 1748, passed through Princeton and lodged in it, thoTO 
were perhnjra sixty houses there, inhabited hy such men aa John Stockton, Thomas 
Leonard, and N, F. Rani.lolph ; yet be saw nothing deserving to be mentioned. 
But a movement whs already begun which was to give it celebrity. Two years 
before " a charter for a coUedge " received the great seal of the province of New 
Jersey, then governed by John Hamilton, £aq. The proviaioiu of this inBtrument 
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aro not upon record ; and that tlioy were unacceptable is inferred from the effort to 
obtain a new charter in the second following year. But under it the first organiza- 
tion was made and the first instmction given. 

Much must always depend on the man who stands at the head of a college, espe- 
cially in its earliest years. Jonathan Dickinson, pastor of a church in Elizjibeth, 
fifty-eight years old in 1746, was already renowned as a preacher and controver- 
sialist. It is probable that, like other clergymen, he had guided the studies of 
youth preparing for college or the ministry. In the synod of Philadelphia he had 
long possessed superior influence; and when that was divided, in 1741, he Avas the 
most active and revered member of the synod of New York. President Edwards 
called him " the late learned and very excellent Mr. Dickinson." Bellamy called 
him " the great Mr. Dickinson." John Erskine, of Edinburgh, siiid : " The British 
Isles have produced no such writers on divinity, in the eighteenth century, as 
Dickinson and Edwanls." Hatfield, the historian of Elizabeth, says, " His name 
during forty years gave the town a prominence in the annals of the province and 
the country." The college was founded by* his exertions ; it was first gathered in 
his house, and instructed either by himself or under his supervision. But he died 
in the first year of its existence, when the number of students did not probably 
exceed twenty. 

It was the good fortune of the institution, early in its history, to enjoy the favor 
of a governor influential abroad and generous at home. Jonathan Belcher, a native 
of Cambridge, Mass., and educated at Harvard Cullege, went abroad soon after his 
graduation, and returned aft^r six years a highly accomplishe<l man. During that 
absence he attracted the attention of the Princess Sophia and her son, afterwanls 
George II., and iji 1730 was made governor of Massachusetts. In that capacity 
he maintained a largo and elegant hospitality, beyond the proportion of his fortune. 
He was thought to have " carried a high hand in the administration " of the prov- 
ince, and, as never fails, incurred ill-will and misrepresentation. Displaced after 
a term of eleven years, he carried his cause to the foot of the throne, made good 
his wounded reputation, and was promised the first fit vacancy that should occur. 
That was in the province of New Jersey, of which he was made governor in 1747. 
He gave a new charter to the college, watched over it while he lived, and gave it 
his library, his pictures, and other adornments? when he died. The college would 
have been called Belcher Hall but for his modesty. " Having a handsome ext<?nor, 
a fondness for it, and for dress, equipage, and popular ^clat," his picturesque figure 
and chivalrous manner light up a little the sombre and indistinct vision of the period 
respecting which wo speak. 

So scanty arc the materials of our literary history in the eighteenth century, that 
the annals of American colleges can escape dulness only by being filled with sketches 
of their chief officers and friends. Aaron Burr, the elder, bom in 1716, gniduated 
at Yale in 1735, and was minister of Newark from 1738 to 1755. Being the near- 
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est clerical neighbor and closest friend of Dickinson, already a trustee, and well 
suited to be the guide of youth, be was promptly selected as successor in the vacant 
olHce. Ho had " amazing talents for the despatch of business. Few men were more 
perfect in the art of rendering themselves agreeable. Sweetness of temper and 
obliging courtesy endeared him to all." 

Those who know the matchless attractions and exquisite urbanity of the son will 
have no difficulty in believing the father's fitness to win the students and influence 
the governor. He held the post ten years, a considerable part of the time without 
compensation ; during this period the number of pupils rose to seventy. He was 
chosen to visit Europe and solicit benefactions ; watched over the erection of the 
colliigo edifices at Princeton ; removed there with the students in 1756, and died 
there suddenly in 1757. During nine years ho was both minister of Newark 
and president of the college, discharging the duties of both with high success. 
But " the falchion's temper a to the scabbar<l through." Toiling incessantly through 
the liottest months of summer ; obeying every call of public duty ; hurraing on 
hoi-seback to Stockbridge in one direction and Philadelphia in the other ; he 
preached at the funeral of his friend. Governor Belcher, contrary to all remonstrance, 
exhausted in body, mind, and sympathies, and rode back to Princeton fit only to 
die and be buried himself. His decease, four days before Commencement, at the 
age of Ibrty-une, almost simultaneous with that of the friendly and generous gov- 
ernor, seemed to blight the fair prospects of the college. 

Though President Hurr was assisted by two tutors in the instruction of the stu- 
dents, he was himself their teacher in Greek, in Logic, in Ontology, in Natural 
Philosoi»hy, and in the Calculation of Eclipses. If we remember that he was also 
the minister of Newark, and therefore preached before the students, we shall judge 
that his powers were severely exercised. Such information, supplied in letters 
written at this time by a student in the college, casts light on the curriculum of that 
day. Apparatus illustrating the course in Physics was obtained from Philadelphia, 
a popular lecturer on the new electricity was employed, and both president and 
students repeated Franklin's experiments with glass globes of their own. 

During some years after the foundation of this institution its permanent location 
was uncei-tain. Negotiations were held with the authorities of New Brunswick, 
which it was expected would lead to its fixture in that town. Commencement was 
observed there in 1749, and in Newark in 1748 and 1750, and thencefor\vaixi till 
the removal to Princeton. The inhabitants of that village had voted £ 1,000 and 
seven acres of land, in the year 1752, and the vote accepting their offer was passed 
by the trustees September 27, that year. Nathaniel Fitz Pandolph, of Princeton, 
gave to the trustees four and a half acres of ground, on which the college stands. 
^Measures were immediately instituted to procure funds for a building. Gilbert 
Tennent, of Philadelphia, and Samuel Davies, of Virginia, were deputed by the 
trustees to represent them in Great Britain. They sailed in November, 1753, and 
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were absent about a year. Their success cannot be stated in precise figures ; but it 
may be measured by the fact tliat the trustees were emboldeuod to erect the largest 
stone edilice in America. It measures on the ground one hundred and seventy-eiglit 
feet front by lifty-two feet deep, and is three stories in height, with a basement 
below containing sixteen rooms, being sufticient for the reception of one hundred 
and fifty students. The walls are thick, and of so solid construction as to have 
resisted two conflagrations which have destroyed the interior. The lowest story has 
served for recitation-rooms, and it is not uidikely that its gloomy compartments wei-e 
employed for the lodgement of both American and English prisoners, when the oppo- 
site party held the building, during the Itevolution. liobert Smith, of Philadelphia, 
was its architect. A house for the president was also erected, and in it all the presi- 
dents have successively resided. These venerable buildings engaged the attention 
of John Adams in 1774, and of the Mar([uis de Chastellux in 1780. His journal 
of a tour made in an interval of the Revolutionary war contains this passage, writ- 
ten probably while he was yet in Princeton : " I dismounted for a moment to visit 
this vast edifice, standing in a large square coui-t, suri-ounded with lofty palisa<.les." 
Many years later it served as a model for University Hall, in Providence, erected in 
1790. 

The widow of Aaron Burr was the daughter of Jonathan Edwards, the clear(;st 
intellect, the purest and most exalted spirit in America. Chalmers called him *' the 
greatest of theologians." As time goes on, and the pliilosophy of mind is more pro- 
foundly studied, his reputation rises, and he is ranked with those solitary spirits 
that seem scarcely of the human race. A contemporary described him as ** always 
steady, cidm, and serene, a rational, generous, catholic, and exemplary Christian." 
Commencement called the tnistees together immediately after the de^ith of ]>urr, and 
his lx)dy was hardly cold when Edwards was invitiid to take his place. Eejected by 
the people of Northampton, after having lived more than twenty years amcjng them, 
admired through the continent, and revered by all who knew him, he had i^'tir«'(l to 
a corner of Massachus(;tt-s to end his days as a missionary to the Indians. In these 
wilds, remote from civiliztition, he wrote his treatise on the ** Freednm of the Will," 
on the *' Nature of Virtue," and on " Original Sin." When stirtled by the sum- 
mons to become President of Nassau Hall, he thought himself not fit for the place, 
argued against the proposal, and woul<l be persuaded to accept it only by the decision 
of an ecclesiastical council. But when his scruples had thus been silenced, hi^ 
promptly set off alone to Princeton in January, and assumed his place in the col- 
lege. His instructions to the classes and in the puli)it were most acceptable ; but 
they continued only six weeks. The small-pox prevailed in the village, and he was 
inoculated by advice of Dr. Shippen. It was thought that danger had passed, but 
a secondary fever carried him off on the 22d of March, 1758. The name of Edwards 
has carried the name of Princeton where it had never gone ; it draws hither, during 
their visits to America, the most advanced intellects of Europe ; and when famous 
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universities shall exist in Tasmania and Now Zealand, sprigs will be cut in our low- 
Avallcd cemetery to form groves of Academus there. 

After two such presidents Jis Burr and Edwards, it is not surprising that sixteen 
months should pass before the tnisteos could persuade any fit person to sit in their 
seat. !More than one declined it, till Samuel Davies accepted a second election. 
Born in Delaware, 1723, he had settled in the ministry near Richmond, Virginia, in 
1748. He met his people at seven dilferent places of worship, locate! in no less 
than five counties. The nearest were twelve miles apart ; the most distant, forty. 
The rich and the poor, master and slave, mingled in his assemblies, the learned and 
sagacious charmed by his eloquence, the simple and ignorant won by his plainness 
and condescension. When the terror of Braddock*s defeat and the dreiid of a savage 
invasion dispeopled the west of Virginia and Pennsylvania, he was called on to 
rouse the young to adequate resistance ; and he did it in words accepted as a 
])rophecy of the eminence of Washington. When the question arose whether the 
royal establishment of episcopacy in Virginia did not exclude the dissenting sects 
from holding public woi-ship without special license, Davies defended his brethren 
by appealing to the act of toleration. Peyton Eandolpli, then king's attorney, argued 
against the appeal before the General Court of the colony. But the attorney -general 
of Gi-eat Britain afterward affirmed the ai^ument of Mr. Davies, and revei-sed the 
judgment of the burgesses. Patrick Henry's youth was spent in the neighborhood 
which Davies fi-ecpiented, and he is known to have spoken with enthusiasm of his 
discourses. Five volumes of his sermons have come down to ns in a multitude of 
editions, reprinted to this day on both sides the sea ; for ho was listened to with 
admiration in England, and solicited to settle there for life. 

Such was the man who, less than thirty-five years old, became president of the 
College of New Jersey in 1 759. His reluctance to take the chair arose from his 
conviction that the active life required by his missionary parish was inconsistent 
with the habits of assiduous study becoming the president of a college. To com- 
pensate for that deficiency, ho applied himself from daybreak to midnight with an 
excess of diligence. The healthful habits of his open-air life were suspended, and 
the fulness of body and floridness of countenance which show in his portrait in- 
creased. A severe cold in January, 1761, did not dissuade him from sedentary 
employment or exertion in the pulpit. Chills and inflammatory fever followed next 
dav, and delirium mantled his intellect till he died. 

As the learned and titled representatives of two neighboring cities and two 
surroimding Stat(»8, minglwl with the black-stoled youth of Nassau Hall, bore him 
over " the untro<lden snow," what gloomy thoughts jwssessed them of the sad scenes 
which had so often recurred in that mwlest house west of the college yard ! Four 
times in fifteen years a president of Nassau Hall had died. Burr, Edwards, Davies, 
— no one of them liad lived two years in the house erected for their occupation. 
What wealth of genius, what depth of knowledge, what power of speech, had Prince- 
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ton called to be the example of her youth ! What evil influence blighted all so 
soon ] And yet, the brief alliance with so much eminence had already dmwn, and 
long >YOuld influence in her favor, the aspiring youth of the country. Before tlie 
Revolution came, thirty-one pastors of New England churches, six of them ministers 
in Baston, had been educated here. Sixteen persons born in Xew England had 
passed by the gatas of Cambridge and New Haven to study and graduate in Prince- 
ton. And when the deadly struggle came, followed by the conflict of opinion, in 
settling our form of government, a crowd of Princeton men, out of all proportion 
to the number of her gi-aduates, filled places of trust and responsibility in the 
national cabinet, councils, and judiciary, because they were found wortliy. 

The presidents of Princeton College had hitlierto been chosen rather in view of 
general celebrity than on account of learning and fitness for instruction. This 
soems to have specially influenced the tnistees in their next selection, which raised 
Dr. Samuel Finley to the vacant chair. He had been proposed for the oftico when 
Davies was elected ; probably because ho was known to be learned, and to have 
gained experience in his academy at Nottingham, in Pennsylvania. It was saivl 
that he could teach acceptably anything taught in the college. His vij^or and 
soundness in the pulpit secured for him, in 1703, the unsolicited degree of Doctor 
in Divinity from the University of (Glasgow, a degree which had only once before 
been conferred on an American by any British university. He was small in person, 
florid in aspect, and so amiable in character that the students gave him little trouble 
in government, though now they numbered a humlred. A history of the college 
thus far, which the trustees had requested President Davies to prepare, and after- 
wards assigned to Dr. Finley, was published in 1704, and is known as Dr. Finley's 
accoimt of the college ; but it was probably written by ^fr. Samuel Blair, at this 
time a tutor. Unremitted attention to his public duties is believed to have short- 
ened Dr. Finley's life, which ended in 1766. 

Thus far it might appear from this narrative that the president was the college, 
invested with all authority and relied on for all instruction. However nearly this 
may have been true at first, it of course soon became imp<.»ssible. No i)rofessoi's, 
however, with fixed functions and permanent salaries, liad up to this time becMi 
appointed. Instruction in classics and mathematics was committed to tutors, men 
lately graduated, and expecting to make the Christian ministry their goal. Of 
course they were imperfectly i)repaTCd for their work, and retained the office but 
a few years. Several men who afterwards rose to distinction held the office? of 
tutor under Dr. Finley, — Jeremiah Halsey, Joseph Periam, Samuel Blair, and Jona- 
than Edwanls, Jr. Only one instance occurred in the last century of the same 
person being tutor more than three years-; though some were advancivl to ])rnfos- 
sorships at the end of their service in inf(»rior instruction. Their salaries srarcely 
exceeded a hundred pounds a year ; and even that of the president rarely rose to 
three hundred. An abortive attempt to found three professorehips was nuuh? at 
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this time ; but the revenue of the college was wliolly insufffoient..^rUp to the year 

1800 only live persons had held the office of professor. This i^ easily accounted for 

• • •• 

when we consider the narrow bounds of the curriculum. Tlieology.'^J'dfe the grand 
object of public interest in the period of which we speak ; the learn^' languages 
and logic were cultivated with a view to their usefulness in studying the Scriptures. 
Matlieraatical science was indeed pursued as a discipline, and rhetoric witl!-J}eUlbT 
lettres as an ornament. But pliysical science scarcely yet existed, and natural tiJf-V- 
tory was studied after the manner of Pliny. Xo account was made of literature,.'" 
or even of history ; while down to this period there is bai*ely a mention of " geog- 
raphy and the globes." Tlie same was true abroad ; for John Wesley wrote that 
he was much ashamed, when he attended a meeting of ministers in London, at 
finding that neither lie nor they could tell whether Jerusalem was in Asia or Africa; 
wliile Copenhagen was thought to be " the name of a Dutch admiral." Even in 
respect to the two languages which formed the chief object of study great remiss- 
ness prevailed, or was winked at, in the case of some students ; for the Latin qf a 
comrfteficemcnt exercise proved too hanl for one in the college ^Kiriod of Ashbel 
Greeii, while anothfit^yaajgnorant even of thejGreek letteraj 

It cannot be shown that at any particular date the use of Latin in intercourse 
between teacher and pupils was made obligatory upon the classes ; b ut the usage 
ceitainly prevailed at some of the academies where they were prepared. PThe great- 



est deference toward instructors was exacted from the students as late as 1 764 ; the 
approach of the jm^sidcnt making it necessary to uncover at the distance of ten rods, 
while the tutors must be saluted with the same mark of respect at a distance of 
five. " All the officers and students of Nassau Hall," it was enacted by the tnistees 
in 17G8, "shall appear uniformly habited in proper black collegiate gowns and 
square caps, — in church, in the college hall at prayers, or at any collegiate exercise, 
— on penalty of five shillings " for neglect. This legislation was renewed as recently 
as 1818. Loarding in the college refectory was required (1766) from all who could 
not show a physician's certificate that their health demanded exemption from the 
rule. The inspector of rooms was ordered (October 1, 1767) "to furnish all the 
studies throughout the several aimrtnients of the college with two bookshelves ; and 
that no shelf shall be allowed of in any other part of the rooms." Nothing more 
plainly marks the diflerence between former and recent times than the law still 
existing in 1804, by which the two younger classes were "required to study under 
the immediate eye of their professors and tutors."] 

The eyes of the trustees of Nassau Hall, on the death of President Finley, instead 
of resting on any of their countrymen, were directed to a brilliant star which had 
been shining some time in the firmament of Scotland. In 1754, John Witherspoon, 
at the age of thirty-one, had distinguished himself by attacking the Latitudinarians 
of the Kirk in a style of grave laillery and caustic satire worthy of Swift himself. 
In assemblies of the Kirk he was soon recognized as a leader, and a successful 
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antagonist of KQbtj^ifofl, the historian. In 1 756 he published the '' Essay on Justi- 

fication," and* In 1757, his "Inquiry into the Nature and Eflects of the Stage." 

• • • 

These andyyiei" of his publications were suited to the grave temper of American 
Christians'v.DUt we should have to wonder at the ambitious views of the trustees, 
if wWid not know that more recent occurrences had served to make Witherspoon 
^eatiffiS^'at home. Their first invitation reached him in 1766, and was declined, 
-.'ftttin the unwillingness of his family to remove so far. Their attention was then 
•. tunied to a youthful graduate of their own college, the Rev. Samuel Blair, who had 
lately become associate pastor of the Old South Church in Boston. But when Mr. 
Blair ascertained that Witherspoon's family had changed their minds in respect to 
America, he withdrew his acceptance of the presidency, and the brilliant Scotchman 
was again invited. Ho sailed from Glasgow in May, 1768, and landed at Phila- 
delphia early in August. " On the evening of his arrival in Princeton, the guest 
of Richard Stockton, Nassau Hall was illuminated ; and not only the whole village, 
but the adjacent country, and even the province at large, shared in the joy of the 



occasion." 



Among the men who crowded the college yard that night, shouting their con- 
gratulations, were, from the Senior class, Ephraim Brevard, soon to be author of the 
Mecklenburg resolutions ; William C. Houston, shortly to be professor of mathe- 
matics, and then member of Congress ; with Pierpont Edwards, son of the late 
president, and afterward member of Congress from Connecticut. Of the Junior 
class were William Channing, father of the theologian ; and Samuel Stanhope 
Smith, son-in-law and successor in the presidency of Witherspoon himself. Of the 
Freshman class were Hugh Henry Brackenridge, author of " Modem Chivalry " ; 
Philip Freneau, whoso poetry Jeffrey was to praise ; and James Madison. A few 
weeks later two other youths assumed the Nassau orange : William Bradford, Wash- 
ington's Attorney-General of the United States, and Aaron Burr, the brilliant, 
ambitious, imprincipled son of one president and grandson of another. 

As compared with the universities of the mother country, Witherspoon found the 
college in a low state. He introduced into its curriculum the mental science for 
which Scotland has ever been famous, and strove to diffuse that love of literature 
which warmed his own breast. In his published writings he had already exem- 
plified a style, clear, easy, and agreeable ; teaching great truths, at times, with the 
facile strength of a master. A better model could not have been found. It was 
not in his power to erect new buildings and endow professorships ; but he appealed 
to the friends of learning to extingui.«<h the debt by which the college was encum- 
bered. In Northern and Southern pulpits alike he produced so favorable an impres- 
sion that the needed money was soon collected. He administered a government at 
once firm and gentle ; always just, yet ever sparing in the show of authority. The 
wisdom of his conduct and the solidity of his character gave him ascendency in 
every relation. Daring nine years previous to Witherspoon's accession the average 
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number of yearly graduates was thirteen. During eight years at the beginning of 
his administration, and befon*, the Kevolution wasted New Jersey, the average grad- 
uation was seventeen. Madison valued his instructions so much, that he returned 
to Princeton after graduating, to spend another year in closer intimacy with the 
president. 

It might have seemed that the college was now well advanced on the career of 
prosperity which had been interrui)ted so many times, and its friends may fairly 
have expected it to take and keep the lead. But the air had been darkening for 
years with the approach of war, and Princeton stood directly in its path. Other 
institutions were drained by enlistment ; but the College of New Jersey was wholly 
dispersed. 

Witherspoon was soon called to higher and more necessary service for the coun- 
try during six years in the Continental Congress; and his connection with the 
college was henceforth more nominal than eli'ective. The college edifice was alter- 
nately occupied by the two armies. Its woodwork — doors, windows, floors, and 
roof — was ruthlessly torn up for fuel, its ornaments contemptuously desecrated, 
its apparatus demolished, its library purloined or consumed. In 1776 only seven 
students were ready to graduate, and no quorum of the trustees apjiearcd. In 
1777 eleven trustees, with the president and Governor Livingston, met at Cooi>er*s 
Ferry. In 1778 twelve trustees, the president and governor, met at Princeton, and 
rest)lve(l, " That an attempt shall be made to revive the college studies, so long 
interrupted by the war." The first degree in the arts was this year conferred on 
live students, three of whom spoke at Commencement, September 30. In 1779 it 
was ** agreed to repair the roof of the college as soon as possible, to glaze the win- 
dows in the frout, and then to repair the chambers in the second story." But this 
could only be done by borrowing two hundred pounds ; and the aid of Congress, 
th(nigh often solicited, was never secured. Only ten students appeared at first to 
answer the call of their instmctors ; but in 1780 six young men were found to 
gniduate. Even in 1782 **the whole number of students was but a little turned 
of forty." The salaries of the president and Professor Houston were, however, con- 
tinued in specie. 

In 1 783 occuiTed an episode of the war, singular in itself, and memorable in 
connection with the college. Disc(mtent having appeared among the American 
trooj)s in Philadelphia, on account of the impossibility of paying them, and a body 
of soldiers having tumultuously urged their demands upon Congress, then sitting 
there, that body resolved to withdraw from the dishonor implied in their presence. 
The pnjsiding officer, Elias lioudinot, was also a trustee of the college ; and at his 
invitation, and that of Dr. Witherspoon, their session was removed to the library 
room of Nassau Hall, then occupying the middle story. Commencement occurred 
while they were there ; and Congress adjourned to attend the exercises held in the 
First Presbyterian Church. General Washington was present, and two foreign 
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ministers, those of France and Holland. Ashbel Green was valedictorian, and 
closed with a sudden address to Washington himself. It was received with mani- 
fest feeling ; and the general happening to meet the young orator next day, in a cor- 
ridor of the college, took him by the hand and spoke a few kindly and flatter- 
ing words. Six years before (January 3, 1777) his artillery had been pointed at 
the walls within Avhich he stood, because British troops had made a fortress of 
them ; and a cannon-ball, passing through a window, had torn the portrait of 
George IL from the frame in which it hung on the opposite wall. The trustees 
now proposed to replace that picture by one of the victorious general. He con- 
sented, but presented fifty guineas to the college. The portrait, painted by Charles 
Wilson Peale, of Philadelpliia, representing in the background the battle of Prince- 
ton and the death of Mercer, still hangs in the college museum, close to the spot, 
and in the very frame, given by Governor Belcher, from which the king*s portrait 
was significantly rent away. 

So distressing was the poverty of the college at the close of the war, and so hope- 
less the attempt to raise money for it in a country impoverished in every part, 
that the trustees caught eagerly at the suggestion that money might be drawn from 
Europe, where republican principles now prevailed ; especially from England and 
Scotland, where once it had so many friends. Dr. Witherspoon accepted a commis- 
sion to make the attempt, and sailed for England in the fall of 1783. But the 
attempt utterly failed. The national pride had been too deei)ly wounded by the 
loss of America to favor even the cause of education upon the rebel soil. Even in 
Scotland pains had been taken to create prejudice against Witherspoon, by repub- 
lishing at Glasgow a sermon preached at Princeton in 177C, in whic^h his patriotic 
regard for his adopted country had found expression. It was easy to represent such 
language as ingratitude and rebellion towards the land of his birth. The result was 
insuilicient even to pay the cost of the commission. 

The most strenuous efforts were made by the friends of the college to secure 
benefactions, and the greatest self-denial exercised by its officers sparingly to em- 
ploy what was thus received. Before the death of Dr. Witherspoon two consider- 
able bequests were made, — one of about $ 3,000 from Mrs. Esther Itichards, and 
another of about $ 12,000 from Mr. James Ledie. 

Samuel Stanhope Smith, the accomplished son-in-law of the president, had in his 
early ministry so attracted the -admiration of the people of central Virginia, that 
Hampden-Sidney College was founded to afford a theatre to his exertions. But the 
depressed condition of education was such during the war, and the absence of 
Witherspoon so disastrous to Princeton, that Smith was invited to supply the? place 
of his father-in-law, in the capacity of professor of Moral Philosophy. With that 
title he was virtual president for several years. In 1786 he was made vice-presi- 
dent ; and when Witherspoon died, in 1 794, Dr. Smith inherited his honors and 
emoluments. The elder Archibald Alexander, who saw him about this time, said : 
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"I have never seen bis equal in elegance of person and manners. Dignity and 
winning grace were remarkably united in bis expressive countenance." Philip 
Lindsley, bis pupil and associate in instruction, assures us that " be wrote and con- 
versed in Latin with great facility, and was a first-rate prosodist," " His baccalau- 
reate discourses were always of the highest onler ; and it was not uncommon for 
persons to go even from New York and Philadelphia, a distance of forty miles, to 
listen to them." The titles of many of his published discourses show that they ha<l 
been delivered in Boston and other cities, and that those audiences had solicited the 
pleasure of seeing them in print. He was made Doctor of Divinity by Yale, and 
Doctor of Laws by Harvard. Princeton had never for its head so accomplished 
a scholar, so admired an orator. Under his influence prosperity came back, and two 
hundred students flocked to the college gates. Its library, which had contained 
twelve hundred volumes in 1760, and then been destroyed or scattered in the war, 
had reached three thousand by new accumulations. FWalter Minto, a Scotch 
mathematician of eminence, had taken the chair of Exact Science in 1786; and 
John Macle an, of Glasgow, a chemist of singular originality and pn)mise, occupied 
successively several professorships with credit, between 1795 and 1812. He was 



robably the first professor of chemistry , and his apparatus the first provided for 
any college in America.J Jolin Henry Hobart and Henry Kollock were tutors in 
1796 and 1797, and tneir brilliant rencounters on points of theology and ecclesias- 
tical polity made a rendezvous of the rooms they inhabited. Seldom had so many 
brilliant men been at l^rinceton together. It was at this epoch also (1796) that 
the college received the only legislative aid ( $ 4,800) ever bestowed on it by the 
State of New Jersey. The number of graduates at the Commencement of 1792 
was thirty-seven, — the largest class till 1804. 

But in the moment of highest prosperity " the Athenian walls " were sunk in 
** ruin bare." At noon on the 6th of Mareh, 1802, while the students dined in its 
refectory, the roof of Nassau Hall was discovered to be on fire, an<l in one hour's 
time nothing remained but its ancient walls. The dormitories, the libraries (of the 
college and the two societies), the apparatus, — all but the charter, the history, and 
the good-will of the community, — had disappeared. But the spirit of the president 
and of the trustees was unconsumed. They, appealed to the lovers of learning and 
religion, and went abroad as agents to solicit the means of restoration. Dr. Smith 
made an extended tour to the South, and returned with convincing proofs of the 
high regard in which himself and the college were held. Others brought home 
about $30,000 in money, and generous gifts in books, from New England and 
the Middle States, New Jersey alone having contributed about one third of this 
sum. The total of gifts in money from all sources was $44,317.86. The inte- 
rior of the college building was restored ; two other stone edifices were erected, 
smaller, and at right angles with it, for recitations, cabinets, and refectory ; a library 
larger than before was provided; and in 1806 two hundred students thronged to 
enjoy the new advantages. 
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It is not very surprising that this new period of exliilaration should prove t<» 
have been sown with seeds of moral evil which saddened the last yeai-s of I)r. 
Smith's administration. The chivalrous Frenchmen wlio came so generously to aid 
our fathers in the strife against oppression pixipagated here the loose opinions and 
the genteel vice^ of tlie Old World. And wlien, twenty yeiirs later, tliey too joined 
in death-grapple with an effete feudality, and the tire of patriotic passion was 
accompanied by the smoke of the pit, flitted through by monst(*rs stmnge and dread, 
gratitude and 8ynii)athy with their cause led many of our young men to "endure, 
then pity, then embrace " notions and practices which would have shocked their 
fathei-s. [Not only were infitlel opinions the fashion of American colleges, but 
murderous revenge for real or imagined oifences was requiretl of every " gentleman." 
In 1799 this haughty and contentious spirit was so rife in the college that several 
duels occurred among the students ; and those engaged were expelled or suspended 
by the trustees. The shock to the ])ublic mind produced by the fall of Hamilton 
soon made duelling odious throughout the North. lUit the spirit of insubor<lination 
was so common in 1807, that college authority was set at naught and open rebel- 
lion broke out. At the end of March in that year, without any signal incident to 
bo assigned as the cause, the students were found in so lawless a temper as to refuse 
attendance upon recittitions ami to threaten injury or destruction to the college 
buildings, with such signs of malicious intenti(»n that a committee of citizens took 
possession of them, and for some days held the malcontents prisoners in their own 
fortress. A special meeting of the trustees was called ; the students were summa- 
rily required to recede from the i)osition they had assumed with rcgard to the gov- 
ernment ; more than a hundred refused and were suspended ; eleven were expelled, 
others dismissed, and order at length restored. Certain resolves adopted by the 
board against frequenting taverns, and having spirituous lirjuors in students* rooms, 
show the sense tliey had of the sort of influences which had been at work. 

F'rom the fretpiency of such disonlers, and of committees appointeiflDy the trus- 
tees " to impiirt^ into the discipline of the college, as well as from various minor 
facts, it must bo inferred that a comparatively feeble or too indulgent hand now 
held the reins of government. Ex-President Maclean, the historian of the college, 
has observed that under no administration did the trustees ev(;r interfere so much 
with the discijdijie." The new pn)fessors, lately appointed, one by one withdniw ; 
the number of students decUned from two hundred in 1806 to ninety-one in 1809, 
and the most discouraging deficits were reported in tlie finances of the college. It 
was resolved at length to appoint a vice-president (June 30, 1812), and sj)ecial 
efforts were matle to secure a fund jirovitling for the salary of such an officer. It 
was projwsod that this functionary should b(j also Professor of Theology ; but the 
steps taken at this time by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian ■ (Jliurch to 
found a theological seminary conflicted with tliat feature of the scheme, and caused 
its final abandonment. The large expenditure, moreover, attendant on the estab- 
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lisliment of that seminary, contributed largely to divert benefactions from the 
ctjllege, and to bring on a long period of straitened circumstances and general 
embarmssment. 

The health of Dr. Smith had always been delicate, and his growing infirmities 
led him in 1812 to retire. An annuity was granted him of $ 1,250, with a house 
on tlie campus, wliei-e he lived, the centre of affectionate admiration, till 1819. 

The gratitude of Princeton is due to him, perhaps more than to any other man. 
Not only did ho i*estore the college after the Itcvolution, but he rebuilt it after the 
tire. As a pulpit orator he held the first rank in America, though much of his 
efficiency ixjsulted from charms of manner. The title-pages of several sermons show 
that they were preached in the pulpits of Boston, when Kirkland and Buckminster 
were their ortlinary incumbents. Washington said, in a letter written in 1797 : 
"No college has turned out better scholars or more estimable characters than 
Nassau. Nor is there any one whose president is tliought more cnimble to direct 
a proper system of education than Dr. Smith." 

lie was followed, 1812-1822, by Ashbel Green, D. D., long piistor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, and known throughout the country 
as a forcible pulpit orator. The strength of his character was severely tried by the 
state in which he foundthe college at his accession. " It is probable that tlie gentle 
spirit of Dr. Smitli had always inclined him to elude difficulties in government 
mther than to subdue them, and perhaps his declining strength had led him to rule 
so mildly as to tempt and embolden offenders." The slatt<>rnly state of all the col- 
lege premi.ses, and the liberties taken, even by members of the fiicidty, indicate their 
sense of a feeble hand at the helm. " I knew before I left my pastoral charge," 
says Dr. Green, " that the college was in a most deplorable state ; and I* went 
with the resolution to reform it or to fall in tlie attempt." This determination was 
fonned in a cautious ami even modest temper ; but yet a firm one. " The majority 
of the students seemed to be bent on mischief." " Every kind of insubordination 
that they could devise was practised." The tnistees did not assemble, according to 
usage, to induct him into office ; so that he was legally incompetent to discipline. 
But after a few severities the students acquiesced in his rule, and the term closed 
in quiet. 

But the devil of disorder was lulled, not oxorcLned ; and about a year afterwards 
it reappeared with augmented insolence. At two o'clock on the morning of Sunday, 
January 9, 1814, an outhouse of Nassau Hall was set on fire, but the flames were 
quietly extinguished by officers of the college. Eijually abortive was an attempt at 
an explosion in the "prayer hall," intended to be conterai>oraneoiis with the fire. But 
at nine that night a hollowed log of wood, famous afterward as " the big cracker," 
loaded with two ])ounds of gunpowder, was exploited in the entry of the college 
edifice near the western end of Nassau Hall. The building was much shattered, 
but nobody was hurt. The offenders, when discovered, were handed over to the 
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civil authority. But this measure was only partly successful, and, though several 
students were dismissed, the state of things through this year was far from satisfac- 
tory. Three years afterward, almost the same succession of offences was repeated, 
and fourteen other students were dismissed. The apj)earance and recurrence of 
these irregularities might seem ascribable to the wantonness of youth and the love 
of mischief. But if the early impression of Dr. Green's overw eening self-appreci- 
ation and love of ruling, formed by Nicholas Murray, D. D., was common among 
young men, we must suppose that his usual bearing was suited to produce and per- 
petuate irritation among them. " To those who only knew him as a public man, he 
was stern, unyielding, .dictatorial, and repulsive." " From his cane to his wig, there 
was something repulsive to a youth." It was perhaps a sense of the evils arising 
from these incurable jmculiarities that led the trustees to accept at once a letter of 
resumatiou which he addressed to them when irritated by their abolition of the 
professorship of chemistry held by his son.l And yet it would seem that they must 
already have been well acquainted with fiis^character when they unanimously elected 
him in 1812. For Dr. Green had then been connected with the college for thirty 
years, as student, professor, and trustee. His commanding position in the church 
and the general assembly had probably blinded their eyes to the incomimtibility of 
qualities suitable there with those requisite in a college. He returned to Phila- 
delphia, continuing almost thirty years to hold a high place in church organizations 
and the public esteem. 

It would be wrong, by confining, the attention of the reader to the lives and char- 
acters of the presidents of the College of New Jersey, to pass in silence the career of 
several professors who, up to the present date, had exerted an important influence 
there, and secured honor for tliemselves and the college. It is true that till near 
the close of the last century the meagre resources of the college had rendered it 
impossible to endow professorships. But in 1785 the chair of Mathematics had 
been committed to Dr. Walter Minto ; and in 1795, for the first time in America, a 
chair of Chemistry had been created for a young and brilliant Scotchman, Dr. John 
Maclean. Having learned the new chemistry from its eminent teachers in Paris, 
he had formed original opinions on certain subjects of science afterwards generally 
adopted, and won a reputation among men of science, which ciiused his name to be 
mentioned with respect at the Priestley Centennial of Chemistry, in 1874. The 
first Benjamin Silliman regarded John Maclean as his " master in chemistry." But 
Dr. Maclean's progress in original inquiry was effectually barred by the amount and 
variety of duty which he undertook in the college. Dr. Minto died in 179G, and 
his mathematical duties were assigned to Dr. Maclean. During seven years follow- 
ing this event he was therefore professor, not only of Chemistry and Natural His- 
tory, but also of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy ; and after a short inter\'al 
of four years, during which he was relieved from mathematical instruction by the 
appointment of Dr. Andrew Hunter to those duties, he again assumed the charge of 
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all the scientific instruction given to the students. The vigor of mind which proved 
adequate to so much was materially assisted by the favor and popularity among his 
pupils with which he was constantly attended. It is possible that to the weight of 
his laboi-s we must ii8cril)e his eariy death, in 1814, at the age of forty- throe. 

It was almost precisely at tliis period that Philip Lindsley was appointed profes- 
sor of languages, after having served as tutor several years. To the elegance and 
accumcy of his scholarship and person may be ascribed the long succession of hon- 
orable appointments in the literary institutions of this country, which in this respect 
makes his name the most distinguished of Ameriaui educators. Between the years 
1812 and 1839 he was chosen president of a college twelve times, his Alma Mater 
and the University of Pennsylvania being upon the list. Princeton would have 
j)rotited by his influence and reputation if he would have consented to be her head. 
With great relvctance he assumed the presidency of the University of Nashville, in 
Tennessee, in 1824, when he was thirty-eight years old ; and the most urgent and 
seductive offers during twenty-six years could never draw him from its service. His 
high reputation as an instructor and as a man, evinced by all these invitations, resteil 
on his ar<lor for classical study and on his power of communicating his own enthu- 
siasm to all that were about him. Princeton cannot wish to have recalled for herself 
the benefits he conferred on the southwest ; but she may well be proud of such a 
son. Dr. Lindsley was moderator of the general assembly in 1834, and his sudden 
death, while attending another session of the assembly in 1855, occasioned the most 
honorable notice to l>o taken of his character, usefulness, and influence. Among 
his pupils at Princeton, who must be supi^sed to have felt his influence during their 
lives, were Philip R Fendall, Charles Hodge, John Johns, James McDowell, C. P. 
M'llvaine, John Maclean, John Breckinridge, James W. Alexander, Henry W. 
Green, Edward N. Kirk, llichard S. Field, Benjamin F. Bache, Joseph H. Lumpkin, 
Albert B. Dod, and Edwaiil D. Mansfield. 

The straitened circumstances of the college in the early part of this century, 
already referred to, not only made it impossible to increase the number of profes- 
sors ; it became necessary to overload each of the two or three officers who remained 
after the resignations during Dr. Green's presidency, with disproportionate labors, 
belonging to several professorships at once. Such burdens were suited to arrest all 
progress of the institution and dwarf to meagreness the numbers who continued in it. 

Dr. Ashbel Green had been reputed the foremost man in the Presbyterian church, 
and Princeton had shared the prestige of his eminence. At his retirement, there- 
fore, the presidency was oflered to the Ecv. Dr. John Holt Rice, for ten years a 
pastor in Richmond, and in 1819 moderator of the general assembly. A severe and 
lasting sickness, however, caused him, after some months, to decline, andJm April, 
1823, the trustees invited Professor Lindsley to be the head of the college. After 
a month's consideration he refused the honor. Their choice at length fell on the 
Rev. Dr. James Carnahan, of Georgetown, who accepted. The reputation which 
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this gentlonmn had acquired as a teacher and as a rhetorician, he.spoke for liim the 
favor of tlio stiulents ; but the prevalence of in tenipenince among them ma(hj it 
impossibh; to establisli a firm government Avithout rousing again the 8j)irit of mis- 
chierand disortler which had chanicterized them so long. The trustees' minutes 
speak of "a serious combination on the part of the students in December, 1823, 
against the authority of the faculty." By the vigorous measures which were adopted 
by the officers and sanctioned by the trustees, order was soon re-established ; but the 
most meLincholy and depressed period in the history of the college is that whicli we 
are now describing. Not only did Dr. Carnahan find college discipline ofU?n set at 
naught ; he was almost alone in his efforts to enforc e itj Dr. Lindsley resigned his 
professorship within a year from Carnahan's accession. Mr. John Maclean, a young 
man of oidy twenty-three years, was made professor of Mathematics in 1823. Mr. 
Luther Ilalsey became professor of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Natural 
History in 1824. These gentlemen, with two tutors, formed tlie whole faculty. 
The average number of students for several years (1825 - 30) was under eighty. In 
1830 the Seniors numbered twenty-one ; Juniors, tliirty-two ; Sophomores, eleven ; 
Freshmen, sevtm ; toUd, seventy-one. The financial resource's of the college were so 
low that a reduction of sidaries became necessary, and resignations followed. Of 
course, no books could be bought for the library, and no appamtus for the illustra- 
tion of science. Yet tin; good sense, extreme caution, and business sagacity of the 
president inspired confidence in the friends of the college, and tlu^y rallied ai-ound it 
in this time of its utmost need. In these ye^irs of deepest depression he found the 
means of surrounding himself with young men of ability, who infused new life into 
the college, and began that augmentation of its numbers which has not yt^t ceased 
to advance. In that very year of 1830, when the number (d' students was h^ast, 
Albert B. Dod accepted the professorship of Mathematics, and Henry Velhake that 
of Natural Philosophy ; John Torrey became professor of Chejuistry and Natural 
History, Louis Hargous of Mo<lern Languages, and Joseph Addison Alexander of 
Ancient Languages and Literature. The next year Joseph Heniy took the chair 
of Natural Philosophy. In 1833 James AV. iVlexander was made professor of I>elles- 
Lcttres; and in 1834 Steplien Alexander began his mathematical and astronomical 
instnictions. That same year the east college wtis built, the number of students 
having become nearly two hundred ; and two years later the west college was begun. 
These en^itions show not only a felt necessity for mom sj)ace, but an elastic ciaiti- 
dence in the future of the institution, and a readiness in the public mind to ])rovide 
for its increasing want«. Perhai)s the college was never more useful or honorable 
than during the latter part of Dr. Carnahan's administnition. Beside those named 
above, Loomis and McCulloh, Foi*syth and Gig(;r, Patton and Howell, were among 
the ])rofessors. In 1839, and ag:un in 1851, the number of students reached two 
hundred and seventy ; with an average during the last twenty years of two hundred 
and thirty- throe. Among those who were trained under his supervu^ion were W. 
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C. Alexander, W. L. Dayton, J. A. Alexander, J. S. Hart, H. B. Wallace, R. S. 
McCulloh, J. S. Schanek, J. T. Duffield, G. M. (ii<,'or, J. T. Nixon, G. H. Boker, 
C. W. Sliields, J. C. Welling, H. C. Cameron, C. W. Hodge, and B. L. Gilder- 
sleeve. After an administration of thirty years, longer than any other in the history 
of the college, and having conferred the first degree on more than half of all the 
alumni down to his own accession, Dr. Caruahan retired from office in 1854, 
though the trust<?es retained him as a memher of their board. 

[During Dr. Carnahan's administration a proposition was made to institut<5 medi- 
cal instruction in Princeton; and in 1835 an attempt was made to establish a course 
of law lectures in connection with the college ; prolxibly in the hope, if a law school 
should Iki successfully planted, to unite it and the Theological Seminary with the 
college, and thus erect the whole into a university. The project was temporarily 
laid aside, but afterwartl revived on the occurrence of the centennial of the college, 
when the residence of several eminent lawyers in Princeton and Trenton seemed to 
promise success. Chief Justice Hornblower, Richard Stockton Fiekl, and James 
S. Green, were by the trustees appointed professors of law iu 1840, and a stone 
building was erected. But the number of students was never large, and the effort 
was discontinued in 18 55.^ 

At the retirement of Dr. Carnahan in 1854, the successorship was not long unde- 
cided. Within the college itself was a man who had grown with its growth for 
more than a generation, and who, having sustained a long series of duties there, 
had made a deep impression of his worth and ability. Himself the son of a favorite 
professor, John Maclean ceased not for half a century to rise in the good opinion 
of the college and its friends, because he had uniformly preferred its welfare to his 
own interest or inclination. The wistlom of his counsels, the vigor of his measures, 
and the spirited activity of his administration of every trust, joined with the kindli- 
ness of his manners, had won him universal good will ; and the affectionate regard 
universally testified by the long line of his pupils is still an impressive instance of 
the honoi-s which should accompany old age. 

But, though he took the college at its best, when the students numbered two 
hundred and forty, misfortune signalized the first yearof theadministmtion. On the 
10th of March, 1854, an accidental fire desolated Nassau Hall once more ; destroying 
much property of the students as well, and making it necessary to secure for them 
lodgings in the town. An important re.sult of the fire was, that the refectory, which 
for years had faihid to give satisfactory ac<iommodation to many of the poorer stu- 
dents, was now abandoned, and every man allowed to make arrangements for his 
own fogd at some private house in the town. For the security of householders 
against loss, every student was required, at the opening of each term, to deposit 
with the treasurer funds sufficient to pay his boanl ; from which boarding-house 
keepers approved by the faculty were allowed to draw, on producing evidence that 
they had furnished such accommodation as had been agreed on. 
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Immediately after the fire measures for rebuilding were adopte<l. An insurance 
of $12,000 was promptly paid, and other means of restoration were solicited from 
the generosity of the public. The whole cost of rebuilding was $ 47,837 ; and that 
sum was furnished with no unusual difficulty. The Rev. Matthew R. Hope, pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric since 1846, had lately been empowered by the trustees to invite 
the benefactions of friends of the college, and was able to secure nearly ? 100,000 
to be so employed. The liberality of Silas Holmes and James Lenox, of New 
York, is still commemorated, in names attached to the professorohips of Rhetoric 
and Biblical Instruction. An attempt made in 1863 by Dr. L. H. Atwater, profes- 
sor of Metaphysical and Moral Philosophy, to secure a fund affording a sure foun- 
dation for professorships, i-esulted in the subscription and payment of more than 
a hundred thousand dollars ($ 133,000). This was the more remarkable as occur- 
ring in the midst of the civil war. That grand convulsion, though it somewhat 
diminished the attendance of students, seemed not to blight the college, to the 
degree which might have l)een expected, considering how largely it had been 
recruited from the South. In the year 1860 the whole number of students was 
296. In 1861 74 left on account of the war; but the graduating class still num- 
bered 80, and in December of that year 208 were still in attendance. In 1864 239 
were in the four classes ; in 1866, 225 ; and in 1867, 261. In 1864 the proposition 
was first made to found a School of Science in connection with the aciidemic depart- 
ment; and in December, 1865, General N. Norris HaLsted made his first gift of 
$ 10,000 to erect an observatory. In 1866 the Stennecke scholarship was founded, 
offering $ 500 a year to that member of the Sophomore Class who shall exhibit the 
highest proficiency in classical learning. In 1867 the WoodhuU professorship of 
Continental Languages and Literature received an endowment of $ 30,000. Thus 
the existing period of large generosities from the friends of the college began in 
the same decade which saw the civil war. 

In 1868, after a perio<l of fifly years in the service of the institution, Dr. John 
Maclean tendered to the trustees his resignation. Their reception of it was attended 
by a provision for his age ; and he continued to manifest his love for the college by 
becoming its historian: 

The first action of the trustees toward filling his place was the offer of it to the 
Rev. W. H. Green, D. D., professor of Hebrew in the Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. But Dr. Green declined it, thinking himself already in his true place. It 
was then offered to the Rev. James McCosh, D. D., of Queen's College, Belfast, who 
had lately come to America as representative, in the General Assembly, of the Irish 
Presbyterians. [Dr. McCosh accepted the office, and was inaugurated with uinisual 
circumstance in October, 1868. His accession was made the occasion for raising 
a fund of more than $ 60,000, called the president's fund, while another consiiler- 
able sum was raised to renovate and furnish the president's house. 

Dr. McCosli's attention was immediately directed to the means of elevating the 
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standard of scholarship by enlarging and varying the curriculum. The French and 
German languages became part of the career, and mental science was given a larger 
place than before. An important principle, never recogjiized in this college till 
now, the diversity of^po wers and preferences in^different ^J_nds, was permitted 
virtually to divide each class into two. Instead of requiring from all equal atten- 
tion to classical and mathematical studies, each young man, entering the Junior 
year, was allowed a certain choice in hLs pursuits for the remaining period. In 
consequence of these changes additional instructors became necessary ; but at first 
a professorship in Modern Languages only was added. This professorship has 
recently been divided into twoj The president himself is by title professor only 
of " Biblical Instruction " ; but Dr. McCosh preferred, in addition, to lecture on Psy- 
chology and the History of Philosophy, which he has since done with great success. 
During his period there has been a steady increase in devotion to study. Dr. 
McCosh's large acquaintance with metaphysical writers, ancient and modern, afforded 
a stimulus unfelt before. From this time the benefactions of the friends of the 
college greatly increased. Already, it is true, a fountain had begun to flow, which 
enriched the soil of Princeton. John Cleve Green, a native of Maidenhead, now 
Lawrence, four miles from Princeton, but long resident in New York, by a deed 
dated March 30, 1868, had created, in honor of his mother, the Elizabeth fund 
of 8 100,000, the interest of which was annually to be expended, partly for books, 
and partly for supplying deficiencies in the salaries of the professorships. In De- 
cember, 1868, the same liberal hand authorized the erection of Dickinson Hall, 
a building intended for recitations. About the same date. Robert Bonner gave 
$10,000 to found a gymnasium; a gift afterwards supplemented by Henry G. 
Marquand, their joint expenditure in the erection amounting to $35,000. In 
December, 1869, $ 30,000 were given by Mrs. Martha Stevens and Rev. S. B. Dod, 
of Hoboken, children of the late Professor Dod, to found the Dod professorship of 
Mathematics. The same date was signalized by Mr. J. C. Green by the addition 
of $ 50,000 to his Elizabeth foundation. In December, 1870, Robert Bonner off*ered 
$ 10,000 to buy a telescope. In June, 1871, Mrs. Kirkpatrick, of New Brunswick, 
left $ 20,000, which was applied to increasing the salaries of professors. And again 
Mr. John C. Green followed with the munificent gifl of $ 120,000 to erect a library 
building. One year later he outstripped all this by giving at once $ 200,000 to 
found a School of Science. And to omit minor gifts, amounting to nearly $ 100,000, 
divided between the library and the School of Science, he added another $ 100,000 
to endow the department of Engineering. Nor, since his death in 1874, has the 
stream of his beneficence ever ceased to flow; the provisions of his will being 
liberally interpreted in favor of the college by those to whom he transmitted his 
wealth and his designs. The beautiful edifice appropriated to the School of Science 
was completed according to the first design in 1874. The plan has been lately 
extended, and the building is to be nearly duplicated at an early period. Wither- 
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spoon HaU, the most elegant and convenient of the dormitories, was finished at the 
close of 1876. Four now professorships in the Ancient Languages and in Science 
were founded, and a period of ample liberality to the library was inaugurated at 
the same time. 

Princeton does not pursue the policy of selecting her professors from her own 
alumni alone. William A. Packard came from Dartmouth in 1870; Cyrus F. 
Brackett from Bowdoin in 1873 ; and Charles A. Young from Dartmouth in 1877. 
Nor does she forget that intellectual advancement is more important to a college 
than material growth. With increased revenues and new buildings there has also 
come an enhanced devotion to the demands of culture and a steadier determination 
to raise the standard of scholarship. 



COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 




fT what period the design of establisliing a college in New York was first 
seriously entertained does not appear. The earliest intimation that has 
been discovered of any such design is found in the records of Trinity 
Church, from which it appeal's that as early as the year 1703 the rector 
and wardens were directed to wait upon Lord Cornbury, the governor, to know 
what part of the " King's Farme," then vested in Trinity Church, had been intended 
for the college which he designed to have built. Some such plan was thought of 
again, it seems, in 1729, during Bishop Berkeley's residence in this country; and 
when he was disappointed as regarded Bermuda, he sought to transfer the estab- 
lishment which had been intended for that island to some place on the American 
Continent, which would probably have been New York. But Berkeley's benevolent 
design having failed, one finds no mention of this subject until near twenty years 
afterwards, when several laws of the colony were passed for raising moneys by way 
of lottery, towards the founding of a college therein. By November, 1751, a sum 
amounting to £ 3,443 ISs, had been thus raised, and it was put into the hands 
of ten tnistees, of whom seven were members of the Church of England, two of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, and one of the Presbyterian. A liberal grant of laud 
was made by Trinity Church, and after some delay, caused by opposition to the 
Episcopal character of the new institution, a charter was obtained on October 31, 
1 754. The trustees had already determined to invite the Rev. Dr. Samuel John- 
son, of Stratford, Connecticut, to accept the presidency, with a salary of £ 250, and 
Mr. Chauncey Whittlesey, of New Haven, to be his assistant, with a salary of £ 200. 
This was a small presidential salary, and accordingly the vestry of Trinity Church 
agreed to ask Dr. Johnson to serve as an assistant minister in the |)arish. Dr. 
Johnson came to New York in April, 1754, and entered upon his duties three 
months later. 

The charter, when delivered, named as governors of the college the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the first lord commissioner for trade and plantations, the lieutenant- 
governor and commander-in-chief of the province of New York, the eldest councillor 
of the province, the judges of tlie Supreme Court of Judicature of the province. 
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tlie secretary, the attorney-general, the speaker of the general assembly, the treas- 
urer of the jirovince, the mayor of the city of New York, tlie rector of Trinity 
Church, the senior minister of the Reformed Protestant Dutcli Church, the ministers 
of the Lutheran, French, anil Presbyterian churches in New York, the president of 
the college, and twenty-four laymen. The charter being obtained, Trinity Church 
made over the land already mentioned, lying between Barclay, Murray, and Church 
Streets and the North River. The conditions of this gift to the college — condi- 
tions which, being inserted in its charter also, afforded a pretext for the furious 
opposition it encountered — were that its president should be in communion with 
the Church of England, and that the morning and evening service in the college 
should be the liturgy of the said church, or such a collection of prayers out of that 
liturgy, togcjther with a collect for the college, as should be approved by its presi- 
dent and governors. But the charter denied to the college the power of making 
any laws or regulations tending " to exclude any person of any religious denomi- 
nation whatever from equal liberty and advantage of education, or from any of the 
degrees, liberties, privileges, benefits, and immunities of said college, on account 
of his particular tenets in matters of religion." 

In the summer of 1756 a building was begun, completed in 1760. The first 
commencement was held on June 21, 1758, when eight students received the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, and twelve, elsewhere educated, that of Master of Art«. On 
March 1, 1763, Dr. Johnson resigned, and the Rev. Myles Cooper, a fellow of 
Queen's College, Oxfonl, was elected his successor. A grammar school was shortly 
after opened. The first commencement at which Mr. Cooper presided was h(»ld in 
St. George's Chapel, on the 17th of May, 1763, five weeks after his appointment, 
when two students were admitted to the degree of Bachelor, and seven alumni of 
the college to that of Master of Arts. The commencement of the following year 
also was held at St. George's Chapel ; but all the commencements of King's C<dlege 
subsequent to that were in Trinity Church, except those of 1767 and 176S, which 
were at St. Paul's Chapel. Respecting that of 1765, in Trinity Church, we find 
mentioned, as if it were a novelty, that three anthems and several other pieces of 
music were performed ; and so of the following commencement, also, it is stated 
that " the exercises were intermixed with music." 

A grant of twenty-four thousand acres of land wtis obt^iincd, but as the land lay 
in the disputed territory between New York ami New Hampshire, now Vermont, 
it was lost when, in consideration of thirty thousand dollai*s. New York relin- 
quished all its claims in the territory. 

In August, 1767, a Medical School was established. For several velars after the 
organization of the Faculty of Medicine, we find little of importance in the minutes 
of the governors. The institution seems to have been advancing steadily in a pros- 
perous and quiet course ^ ex cept in so far as the increasing political excitement of 
the times disturbed it. fThe excitement attending the inception of the Revolution 
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was intense. President Cooper was a Tory, though the majority of the under- 
graduates were patriots. Ho of course took the side of the British government, and 
distinguished himself in the political controversies of the day against Smith, Liv- 
ingston, and other literary champions of the whig party. In one of these skirmishes 
he is said to have been met and worsted by an anonymous antagonist, whom he 
soon after discovered in the person of one of his own pupils, Alexander Hamilton, 
then a student in one of the younger classes. 

The boldness with which Dr. Cooper maintained, in his writings and his conver- 
sation, ])rinciples and sentiments highly offensive to a numerous party, at a time 
of great popular excitement, at length so roused the indignation of his political 
opponents that on the night of May 10, 1775, his lodgings in the college were 
forcibly entered by a mob. He escai)ed half dressed, reached the shore of the 
Hudson, and wandered along the river-bank till near morning, when he found 
shelter in the house of a friend, where he remained that day, and during the night 
following took refuge on board the Kingfisher, an English ship-of-war at anchor 
in the harbor, in which soon afterwards he sailed for EnglandJ On the 16th of 
May, or six days after this narrow escape of the president, the Rev. Benjamin 
Moore, an alumnus of the college, who a few months previous had returned from 
England in holy orders, was appointed by the governors president pro tempore; 
it being supposed that Dr. Cooper might return. But he never did. 

On the 6th of April, 1776, the treasurer of the college received from the Committee 
of Safety a message desiring the governors to prepare the college, within six days, 
for the reception of troops. The students were in consequence dispersed, the library 
and apparatus were deposited in the City Hall or elsewhere, and the college edifice 
was converted into a military hospital. Almost all the apparatus and a large 
proportion of the books belonging to the college were lost in consequence of this 
removal ; and only six or seven hundred volumes were recovered thirty years after, 
when they were found, with as many belonging to the Society Library, and some 
belonging to Trinity Church, in a room in St. Paul's Cliapel. This seizure was due 
to the unjust popular prejudice against the college as a Tory institution. In fact, 
its alumni and undergraduates were leaders in the patriot cause. Between 1776 
and 1 784 the college was of course in a state of suspended animation. 

In 1 784 an act was passed changing the institution to a university, its trustees 
becoming " the regents of the university." This ambitious scheme was abandoned 
three years later, when it received the name of Columbia College. Between 1784 
and 1787 the Rev. W. Moore was president. On the 21st of May, 1787, William 
Samuel Johnson, LL.l)., son of the first president, was elected president, and on 
the 12th of November following he signified to the trustees his acceptance of the 
office. In 1792 the legislature granted the college £ 7,900, and £ 750 a year for 
five years, on the strength of which an addition to the building was partly com- 
pleted. President Johnson resigned in 1800. The next year the Rev. Dr. C. H. 
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Wharton, of Philatlelphia, held the office for four months. For the next eleven 
years Bishop Benjamin Moore was president, his duties bcjing somewhat nominal. 
Except that its buildings were yearly growing worse, there was little change about 
the college until the 22d of June, 1809, when, upon the recommendation of a 
committee, a new regulation was adopted, whereby the requisites for admission 
were raised much higher than they had ever been before ; and in February follow- 
ing the same committee reported a new course of studies and system of discipline 
within the college, in accordance with the new statute as to admission. In 1813 
the Medical School was incorporated with the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
An attentive examination made into the state of their finances having satisfied the 
trustees that they might safely undertake extensive repairs of the old edifice and 
the erection of additional buildings, they, on the 6th of September, 1817, agreed 
upon the general outlines of a plan for that purpose, and appointed a committee 
to carry it into effect. Two wings, each fifty feet square, and each containing two 
houses for pi'ofessoi's, were added at the extremities of the original edifice, and of 
this older building, w^hich underwent very extensive alterations, one-fourth part 
being reserved as a dwelling-house, the residue was so arranged as to furnish a 
chapel, a library, and all the re^juireil recitation-rooms. By this time the offices 
of the college were mainly filled by her own alumni. 

On the 3d of Novembcjr, 1823, James Kent was reappointed to the professor- 
ship of Law, which he had resigned twenty-five years before, after having then 
held it five years. The appointment of this accomplished jurist, having given 
occasion to a- course of lectures at the college which proved the germ of his Com- 
mentaries, was attended with results which are of inestimable value to the science 
of jurisprudence. 

fin 1830 extensive modifications of the college system were adopted. The exist- 
ing course of study, being preserved entire, was denominated the Full Course, and 
another, in addition thereto, was established, which was called the Scientific and 
Literary Course, and this was open to others besides matriculated students; all 
persons whatever, and to such extent as they thought fit, being permitted to attend. 
On a revision of the statutes, in the year 1836, both courses of study pursued in 
the college were further enlarged ; and the Scientific and Literary Course in par- 
ticular was defined and mati^rially enla rtfcdi New professorships were constantly 
established, as the property of the college, in various parts of the city, increascjd in 
value. For instance, it owned the " Botanic Garden," a tract containing about two 
hundred and sixty lots of ground, bounded on the north by Fifty-first Street, on 
the south by Forty-seventh Street, on the east by Fifth Avenue, and on the west 
by a line nearly parallel to and about a hundred feet distant from Sixth Avenue. 
It had been given to the college by the Stiite of New York in 18 U, as a partial 
compensation for the large estate which she had lost when Vermont was made a 
state. This property, in one of the most valuable parts of the city, was fortunately 
leased, not sold. 
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The encroachments of commerce finally rendered necessary the removal of the 
college from College Place ; and in 1857 it was removed to the block which it 
now occupies, bounded by Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Streets and Fourth and Madison 
Avenues. The old college buildings have long ceased to exist, and the college green 
is transformed into streets lined with costly warehouses. Its present quarters were 
formerly the New York Deaf and Dumb Asylum. Simultaneously with its removal 
extensive changes in the curriculum wei-e made. A course ol post-graduate in- 
struction was opened ; a distinct Law department was begun, with Professor Theo- 
dore \V. D wight at its head ; and the College of Physicians and Surgeons was 
readopted as the medical department of the college. 

In 1863 Thomas Egle^ton, Jr., prepared a ])lan for the establishment of a School 
of Mines and Metallurgy in connection with the college. In 1864 the plan pro- 
posed by Mr. Egleston was adopted by the trustees, and arrangements were made for 
establishing a School of Mines under his direction. Mr. Egleston was made pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy and Metallurgy, and shortly afterwanls Brigadier-General 
Francis L. Vinton was made professor of Mining Engineering. With this force, 
with the addition of Charles F. Chandler, Ph. D., as professor of Analytical and Ap- 
plied Chemistry, the School of Mines was formally opened on the 15th of November, 
1864, in rooms assigned to it in the college buildings. Arrangements were made 
by which Professors Joy, Peck, Van Amringe, and Rood, of the college faculty, 
were to give instruction in the school. In 1866 a chair of (jreology and Palaeon- 
tology was created, and filled by the appointment of Dr. John S. Newberry. The 
number of students in the school increased so rapidly that it was soon found neces- 
sary to provide additional accommodations for them ; and, in the year following, 
a building was fitted up for its use. This building was found the next year to be 
inadequate, and a new and larger one was erected. In 1874 the older parts of the 
buildings occupied by the school were replaced by a large and costly structure, 
planned with special reference to the purposes of the school. The nucleus of a 
mineralogical collection was formed by a valuable donation of minerals made by 
George T. Strong, Esq., and this was soon afterwards enlarged by the gift from the 
Hon. Gouverneur Kemble of a larger similar collection. Dr. Newberry also brought 
with him his magnificent geological and palaeontological collection, which is one 
of the most perfect in existence, and in fossil botany surpasses every other known. 
The collections of the school have been greatly enlarged by purchases, gifts, and 
exchanges, and are now among the most complete in the United States. In this 
connection should be mentioned the herbarium presented to the college by the late 
Professor John Torrey. This elegant collection is peculiarly rich in type specimens, 
and is much resorted to by botanists. It has recently been more than doubled by 
the addition of the herbarium of Professor Meisner of Bale, presented by Mr. J. J. 
Crooke in 1872. It is now, probably, the largest and most complete in the world, 
save the royal collection at Kew, England. 
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(Columbia College lias, at tlie present time, a faculty of Arts, a faculty of Law, 
a faculty of Medicine, and a faculty of Mining and General Science, embracing a 
president and eighty-seven professors and other instructors ; and, in all the depart- 
ments, thirteen hundred and sixtv-one students. 

The course of study in the Law School occupies two years, and is so arranged 
that a ccmiplete view is given during each year of the subjects embraced witliin it. 
The plan uf instruction includes tlie various brandies of common law, eciuity, com- 
mercial, international, and constitutional law, and especial attention is given to all 
topics embraced within the rule of the Supreme Court of New York, prescribing 
the studies requisite for admission to tlio bar. The first year is occupied with the 
study of general commentaries upon Municii)al Law, of the Law of Contracts, and 
of Iteal Estate. The second year includes Equity, Jurisprudence, Commercial Law, 
the I-AW of Torts, Criminal Law, Eviilence, Ple^iding, and Practice. It is expected 
that a third year, or post-graduate course, will soon be organized for those students 
who may desire to pursue their studies beyond the regular course. Each of the 
two classes is divided into two divisions, each of which occupies ten hours with 
the j)rofessor of Municipal Ijiw in each week. Any student may join eitlier division 
of his class as he may prefer. The hours of attendance in the department of Muni- 
cipal Law are at 9.30 a. m., 11 a. m., 3 and 4.30 p. m. The other lectures do not 
generally exceed three in each week. There are no exercises in the school on 
Saturdays. An examination for admission is re^juired of candidates who are not 
college graduates. 

The plan of instruction in the School of Mines includes lectures and recitations 
in the several departments of study ; practice in the chemical, mineralogical, blow- 
pipe, and metallurgical laboratories ; projects, estimates, and drawings for tlie estab- 
lishment of mines, and for the construction of metiiUurgical and chemical works ; 
and reports on mines,- industrial establishments, and field geology. There are five 
parallel courses of study, namely, Civil Engineering, Mining Engineering, Metal- 
lurgy, Geology and Natural History, and Analytical and Apj)lied Chemistry. Those 
who complete the recjuired course of studies receive the degree of Engineer of Mines, 
Civil Engineer, or Bachelor of Philosophy. Graduates of the scliool who pursue 
for one year a course of study prescribed by the faculty, and pi-est^nt an acceptable 
(lissertation embodying their results, receive the degree of Doctor of PhilosophVj\ 

As for the Medical School, the union between it and the cullege is complete in 
the single respect that the united authority of the two institutions is nec^^ssary 
to the conferring of degrees, all the diplomas bearing the signature of the President 
of Columbia College. The school has an independent board of trust^jes, and its 
financial affairs are entirely distinct from those of Columbia College. 

The general library of the college is small, considering the age and wealth of the 
institution. It embraces some 18,000 volumes and 2,500 pamphlets. It is of a 
valuable character, however. The professiiuial school libraries are also admirable 
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collections, that of the Law School containing 4,000 volumes and that of the Mining 
School 7,000. 

The prizes in the academical department are numei*ous and large ; as follows : 
Junior German prizes, $ 30 and $ 20 ; Senior prize for general faithfulness, $ 50 ; 
Senior theological prizes, $30 and $20; Junior Greek prizes, $300 and $150; 
Senior English prizes, $ 100 and $50. There are also fourteen competitive scholar- 
ships of $ 100 each, and two competitive fellowships of $500 each. In the Law 
School there are prizes of $ 250, $ 150, and $ 100 ; in the Medical School, of $ 200 
(two), $ 100, $50 (three), and $ 25, besides cases of instruments, etc. ; and in the 
School of Mines, of $ 50 (two). 

The estimated value of buildings, libraries, apparatus, and cabinets is $ 787,700. 
The buildings of the college consist of the main building devoted to instruction 
in the academic department ; the chapel and library ; the west wing, now used for 
the herbarium, a faculty room, students' study and waiting-room, and the residence 
of the janitor ; the School of Mines buildings, for the collections and instruction of 
that school ; and a house for the president. The college owns real estate in New 
York City yielding a net revenue of five per cent on $ 2,128,260. The college also 
holds two hundred and sixty-four lots of land situated between Fifth and Sixth 
Avenues and Forty-seventh and Fifty-first Streets. All these lots are under lease, 
and improved by the erection of buildings which in all cases belong to the lessees. 
It is difficult to ascertain the assessed value of the interest of the college therein, 
except so far as it may be estimated from the rents. The rents reserved by the 
leases of this astate now yield a net income upon a capital of $ 2,041,786.80. The 
value of pei-sonal property is $ 390,272.45 ; and the total amount of productive 
funds is $4,581,694.25. The annual revenue from property and fees is at present 
$301,087.64, which exceeds the annual expenditure. 

There has been much discussion concerning the removal of the college to the 
suburbs, possibly in connection with the General Theological Seminary and Trinity 
School, thus establishing a university. The erection of the new and costly School 
of Mines seems, however, to commit the institution to its present site for some time 
to come. 

The presidents of Columbia College during the present century have been 
the Rt. Rev. Benjamin Moore (1800-11), W. Harris, D.D. (1811-29), the Hon. 
W. A. Duer (1829-42), N. F. Moore, LL.D. (1842-49), Charles King, LL.D. 
(1849-64), and Frederick A. P. Barnard, D.D., from 1864. 
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E early settlers of Pennsj'lvnniH seem to have been not unminilful 
if the value of a liberal education. It is tnie that they were Quakers,. 
and that tliey had a strong aversion to a professional and educated, 
ji^^f=~i or, as tliey called it, a " hireling niiiiistry," and that many of tliem 
knew little of the "world's learning" beyond the claim which was made by their 
oppressors that it was their poctdiar heritage. Vet their leaders were men of a 
dilferent stamp, and as fully determined as the Puritans tlieuselves tliat learn- 
ing "should not be buried in the graves of tlieir forefathers." William Penn, as 
is well known, wiis bred at the University of Oxford, and hia fame as a writer 
in defence of hia novel and peculiar views of Christianity is eclipsed only by that 
which he aci[uire«l as the founder of a great Commonwealth. James Logan, too, 
hia secretary, who for more than fifty years, in different pnblic stations, moiildeil 
the rising destinies of the province, was a man of various learning, and a copious 
writer on theology, natural philosophy, and law. Many of Iiis treatises, and much 
of hia correspondence with learned men in Enrope, were written in not inelegant 

To the influence of these men we, no doubt, owe the establishment in 1689 of 
the first grammar school in Philadelphia, iu which the learned lan^'uages were 
taught. This school, known as the " William Penn Charter School," which has 
always been under the control of the Society of Friends, is still kept up. Hobert 
Proud, the historian of Pennsylvania, and Thomas Makin, who in 1729 printed 
a long Latin poem descriptive of the province, were teachers in this school. 

us the Quakers did nut require, as we have said, the ministrations of proft's.-4ional 
clergymen, the stimulus which acted so powerfully in promoting the intere.'tts of 
higher education in the other colonies — the constant demami for a well-trained 
clergy — was not for some time felt in Pennsylvania. As soon, however, as the 
cmignition of the Presbyterians from the North of Ireland to this province became 
considerable, the necessity of providinfj some means of educating liltenilly candi- 
dates for their ministry became apparent^ The Presbyterians, it is well known, as 
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a body have always sought to maintain a high standard of scholarship in those 
who desire to become pastors. In the Scottish Directory the very first question asked 
of the candidate for ordination is, "What university degrees have you taken 1" 
These traditions were not unheede<l liere. The Rev. William Tennent, an Irish- 
man, opened a school in Bucks County in 1721, principally with a view of training 
young men for the Presbyterian ministry, and for more than twenty yeara many per- 
sons who became shining lights in that denomination received there their education. 
Among others, his four sons may be named, all of them clergymen of mark, the 
most famous of whom, Gilbert, is best known for his activity in promoting the schism 
in the Presbyterian Church which grew out of differences of opinion concerning the 
ministrations of Whitefiold. This school gained great reputation as the " Log Col- 
lege," and is regarded by many not only as the cradle of Prcsbyterianism in this 
country, but as the germ which afterwards grew into the college, which was placed 
first at Elizabeth town, then at Newark, and at last at Princeton in New Jereey. 

In 1741 another classical school was established under the charge of the Rev. 
Dr. Allison, an Irishman and a Presbyterian clergyman of eminence like Tennent. 
Here, many of the clergy were educated, and besides these, many men who after- 
wards became conspicuous in the Revolutionary stru^le, like Charles Thomson, the 
secretary oH the Continental Congress, and George Read and Tliomas McKean, signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

At this time the city of Philadelphia had grown so much in wealth and popu- 
lation, that the need of those public establishments which have always been the 
outgrowth of a healthy civic life became very apparent to thoughtful men. Within 
a few years the City Library, the Junto, which was the parent of the American 
Philosophical Society, the Pennsylvania Hospital, and the Academy, w^hich soon 
became the College, and later the University, were founded. In this movement 
Dr. Franklin was the master spirit. For all these institutions his sagacious and 
comprehensive mind prepared plans of oi-ganization, which experience has proved 
so excellent, that they remain almost unaltered at the present day. 

As early as the year 1744, as he tells us in liis Autobiography, he sketched a 
plan for a school, designed by him to complete the series of those public institutions 
which he thought essential for promoting the prosperity of the province. Failing, 
however, to secure the aid of Mr. Peters as rector of the academy, the plan was laid 
aside for a few years. In the year 1749, however, having obtained the co-operation 
of several of his friends, among wliom Thomas Hopkinson, Tench Francis, and Mr. 
Peters seem to have been the most active and efficient, he printed a pamphlet called 
"Proposals relative to the Education of Youth in Pennsylvania," and took care 
that it should be extensively circulated. A meeting of the most influential citizens 
having been called, it was decided to organize an academy, and twenty-four persons, 
among the most considerable of the jjrovince, were associated together as a board 
of trustees to manage its concerns. This was on the 13th of November, 1749. 
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These gentlemen raised among themselves and their friends towani the endowment 
of the academy a subscription of eight hundred pounds a year for five years. The 
corporation of the city,- taking into consideration the numerous advantages the 
public would reap by such a seminary, vote<l two hunSred pounds to be paid at once 
to the trustees, and one hundred pounds a year for live years. Such was the zeal of 
the trustees to begin their work, that they anticipated the payment of these subscrip- 
tions by borrowing for the use of the academy, on their joint-bond, eight hundred 
pounds^^jThey were fortunate in securing the building which had been erected 
a few years before by the admirers of the Rev. George Whitefield. This building 
was intended originally to serve as a place of woi-ship when that celebrated man 
should happen to be in Philadelphia, and need for his ministrations that conven- 
ient accommodation which had been refused him in the churches of the city. In 
December, 1749, the enthusiasm excited by Whitefield had considerably abated; 
the building had not been paid for, and an arrangement was made by which the 
property in Fourth Street below Arch Street was conveyed to the trustees of the 
academy on their undertaking to pay the debt on the building, and agreeing that 
a portion of it should be always set apart for the occasional use of itinerant min- 
isters, a condition with which the property is still clogged in the hands of the 
trustees. The alterations required to render the building suitable to its new 
purpose^ were so extensive, that it was not until the beginning of the year 1751 
that it was occupied by the academy. In it there were three "schools," as they 
were then called, after the example of some foreign universities?, one for the 
Latin, one for the English, and one for Mathematics J Dr. Francis Allison, who 
afterwards bec^imo a Presbyterian minister of eminence, and vice-provost of the 
college for nearly twenty-five years, was rector of the academy, and master of 
the Latin school ; David James Dove (who is said by Watson to have resembled 
a falcon rather than a dove in his disposition) was master of the English school ; 
and Theophilus Grew was master of the Mathematical school. 

The acachjmy so organized received a charter from the provincial government on 
13th July, 1753. Desirous at that time of enlarging the course of instruction, the 
trustees, probably induced by the favorable report of their president. Dr. Franklin, 
invited Mr. William Smith, then resident in New York, to become connected with 
the academy, as teacher of Logic, Rhetoric, and Natural and Moral Philosophy. 
Mr. Smith consented to accept the position, on condition of being allowed to go to 
England to receive holy ortlers He accordingly went to England, and was 
ordained deacon, December 21, 1753, by the Bishop of Lincoln, and on the next 
day was ordained priest by the Bishop of Carlisle. He returned to Philadelphia 
in May, 1754, and enU^reil immediately ujjon his duties at the academy, where he 
soon gained great reputation. 

As Mr. Smith became the provost of the college which soon grew out of the 
academy, and had more influence than any one else in shaping \t< fortunes, a few 
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words concerning bis early career may not be out of place. He was a Scotchman, 
born about the year 1725, and regularly bred at the University of Aberdeen. In 
the year 1751 he came to New York, bearing strong letters of recommendation to 
Governor DeLancey fn>m the Archbishop of Canterbury, who had been the gov- 
ernor's tutor at the University of Cambridge. He printed in New York a pamphlet 
entitled " A General Idea of the College of Mirania," a copy of which he sent to 
Dr. Franklin. It was intended as a sketch for a proposed college in New York. 
The principles laid down in this pamphlet formed the model of education and 
government in tlie subsequent establishment of the College and Academy of Phila- 
delphia by Dr. Smith himself. The plan seems to have greatly impressed Dr. 
Franklin. " For my own jiart," he says, " I know not when I have read a piece 
that has more affected me, — so noble and just are the sentiments, so warm and 
animated tlie language." 

In December, 1754, it was found that the academy wsis so prosperous that the 
board of trustees applied to the provincial governor for an additional charter, 
changing the title of the corporation into that of " The Trustees of the College, 
Academy, and Charitable School of Philadelphia," and giving it power to confer 
degrees in the arts. On May 14, 1755, Governor Morris granted to the corporation 
a new charter, confirming the first, and giving to it the necessary powers for insti- 
tuting a college or ** Seminary of Universal Learning," with the usual privilege of 
conferring degrees. By this charter " the Provost, Vice- Provost, and Professors " 
were constituted a " learned body " with certain privileges. Mr. Smith was named 
in the charter as provost, and Dr. Allison as vice-provost of the new college. 
^C^Mr. Smith prepared, in May, 1756, at the request of the trustees, a "Plan of 
Education " to be followed in the coll ege. It is impossible, it seems to me, to read 
this " Plan," remembering that a century ago all plans of education on this conti- 
nent wei-e experiments to be tried under circumstances wholly novel and peculiar, 
without being struck with the sagacity, judgment, and far-reaching views of its 
author. Its b eat eulogy is, that it has formed the basis of our present American 
college syst em. He sets out with the sound principle, so frequently forgotten in 
our day, but quite as tnie now as it was then, *'that nothing can be proposed by 
any scheme of collegiate education, but to lay such a general foundation in all 
branches of literature as may enable the youth to perfect themselves in those par- 
ticular parts to which their business or genius may afterwards lead them ; and 
scarce anything has more obstructed the advancement of sound learning than a vain 
imagination that a few years spent at college can render youth such absolute masters 
of science as to absolve them from all future study." The curriculum of study, 
both in the choice of subjects, and in the order in which they were taken up, was 
not unlike that which until recently formed the general system of instruction in all 
our American colleges. The period of study extended over three years, and during 
that time Juvenal, Livy, Cicero, Horace's Ars Poetica, Quintilian, and the Tusculan 
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Questions were read in the order given. In Greek, the Iliad, Pindar, Thucydides, 
Epictetus, and Plato de Legibus formed the text-books. In Mathematics, the course 
was quite as extended as that now pursued in any college in the country, while in 
the department of Natural Philosof)hy, chemistry, hydrostatics, pneumatics, optics, 
and astronomy occupied the attention of the students during a large portion of the 
Junior and Senior years. A good deal of time was given also (much more than 
in the present college course) to instruction in ethics, and in natural and civil law, 
as illustrated by history. It may be safely affirmed that in 1756 no such com- 
prehensive scheme of education existed in any college in the American colonies.) 

The college, thus organized, soon grew into reputation. " Both in the advantages 
it offered for a liberal education, and the support which it received," Siiys Dr. Wood, 
" it was perhaps unrivalled, certiunly not surpassed, by any seminary at that time 
existing in the provinces." Only two years after the charter was granted, the 
number of pupils in the whole institution amounted to about three hundred, of 
whom nearly one hundred were students in the college proper. The liberality of its 
plan and the excellence of its management drew students, not merely from this 
city, but from ^Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, and even the West Indies. The 
first Commencement of the college took place on the 17th of May, 1757, wlien seven 
persons received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

In 1758 the provost went to England to prosecute an ajjpeal before the Privy 
Council from a judgment of the Provincial Assembly which had condemned him 
to imprisonment for an alleged libel on that body. While there he received the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from the three universitit^s of Aberdeen, Oxford, and 
Dublin, and, what was more im[)ortant to the interests of the college, he formed 
the acquaintance, under very favorable circumstances, of some of the most eminent 
personages in church and state in that country. 

He returned in October, 1759, and for two years afterwards the college seems 
to have lieen prosperous, if its prosperity is to be measured by the increase in the 
number of its students. The increase of income from this source did not then 
supply, as it has never done at any time since, the lack of a suitable endowment, 
or fixed capital, which might be drawn upon to provide enlarged accommodation 
for the new needs which always come with an increasing number of students. The 
trustees found that the college could not be supported by its income, and the small 
reserve fund which they held was rapidly melting away. In previous years, one 
great resource had been the profits of lotteries which had been set on foot for the 
benefit of the college ; but, as may be supposed, tliis source of income, althoujjjh 
at that time there existed none of the objections to it which would now be univer- 
sally recognized, was at the best precarious, and must have soon been exhausted. 
A committee of the trustees recommended in tins emergency wliat must have 
seemed to many a desperate scheme to replenish their exhausted treasury. It was 
that some proper person should be engaged to go to England with all convenient 
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despatch to solicit the benevolence of the goocl people of that country for the further 
support of the college. The hoard at once and unanimously adopted the report 
of the committee, and selected Dr. Smith as " the propercst person to undertake the 
service." 

Accordingly, he embarked from New York in February, 1762. He was furnished 
with an address from the trustees " to all Charitable persons, Patrons of Literature, 
and Friends of Useful Knowledge," and with a letter to " the Honorable Thomas 
Penn and Richard Penn, Esquires." These documents, prepared by Ilov. Mr. Peters, 
president of the Iward, gave a complete resume of the history of the college, and 
explained its great usefulness and its present pressing wants. To the Penns espe- 
cially an appeal was made to aid the enterprise in England. Thomas Penn was 
called the principal patron of the college (and well he might have been, for he 
contributed to its support during his lifetime nearly £4,500), and it is evident 
that great reliance was placed upon his influence witli his friends in England. Dr. 
Smith was also provided with a credit upon a banker in London for £ 100, for 
which this significant reason is given : " In case you shall fall into the hands of the 
enemy, it may be of use to obtain a decent support, and a quick exchange, and 
conveyance to England." 

On his arrival in London, " I waited," he says, " on the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who most cordially assured me that he would do everything to forward my 
design by mentioning it to his friends, and contributing to it in person, asking if 
there was anything else that I expected from him, and if I intended to apply for 
a Brief, adding that there had been so many applications of that sort of late that 
he feared it would produce little." The " Brief," spoken of by the archbishop, was 
the technical term given to letters-patent written in the royal name to the incum- 
bent of every parish in England (at that time about 11,500 in num])er), directing 
him to recommend to his congregation some charitable object which the king was- 
particularly desirous of prt)moting, and authorizing collections to be made by specially 
appointed commissioners from house to house throughout the kingdom in aid of the 
undertaking. 

In the mean time he made his business known to the Archbishop of York and 
to several of the most eminent of the other bishops. They all declared, he says, 
" their readiness to concur with the Archbishop of Canterbury in any scheme his 
Grace might propose for countenancing and fonvarding the design." Nor did he 
forget to invoke the powerful aid of Rev. Dr. Chandler, at that time the most 
eminent dissenting minister in the country, who kindly promised to exert his influ- 
ence in favor of the " Brief" with Lord Bute. 

Dr. Smith soon discovered that he was not the only representative of an American 
college then seeking aid in England. The authorities of King's (now Columbia) 
College in New York had sent Dr. Jay on the same errand. It was arranged that 
a joint application for a Brief in behalf of both colleges should be made to the king. 
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A petition waa aLConlinylj preseiitoi, siiJ Dr. Smitli gives the foUDwiii),' lively 
account of the circimiistaTice'} under which its prayer wns granted : — 

"The glonou^ 12th ot Au„'iiist (the Irt, O. S.), rt'iiini'kuhle heretofore for so ninny good 
thingH, namely, the I>attleB ot the Boyne and Minden, and the accesHiuii of the preseut 
Boyal family, become again remarkable for the birth of a youiig Prince (afterwanls George 
IV.), the reception of the riches of the Herniione, a hirger prize than Anson's, and if sniaU 
thingfi may be mentioned with these, the rmleriiig and poxiiing of our Brief, whioh three 
things happened before nine o'clock on Thursday morning. Tlie Prince was lK)m at half 
past seven, the treasure passed by the jxilace a little after eight, mid the Council that met 
before nine to register the birlh did our business. Wc had lixe<l beforehand with the 
Archbishop that the Council of State oflicers, that should immediately meet on the joyouH 
occasion of the Queen's deliverv, would nut only be the most favorable moment for us, 
but also the most honorable if any such buxineiu could l)e introduced. The good Arch- 
bishop engi^ed to try what could be dune, and I got the clerks of Ihe Council to ])romi8e 
me early notice to allend with the petition. The event, however, happened sudden and 
easy to the Queen, as every Briton had prayed it might, and before I could hear of it, and 
had huddled on my gown to run to SL JoineH' with my i>etition, the Council was con- 
vened in the King's closet. I meditated whether it was proper to send in anything under 
cover to the Archbishop while in the roj'al preiience, and as I was perplexing myself about 
this, the Council roiie. I iinmeiliatcly saw his Urace, who wished me double joy on the 
birth of Ihe Prince, and the completion of our business iif which he hod not l>een 
unmindful. For before he went into the C-ouncil he desired Lord Egremout, who pre- 
sides in Lord Granville's alisence, to propose it. His Lonlship doubled whether anything 
of business had ever been introduced on such an occasion. LonI Bute, who was very 
willing to have our business through, uliserved that there was on the present oecasion one 
other piece of business to be ilono, namely, qualilying Lord Berkeley as Constable of the 
Tower, and that ours might aluo lie done. The King haring signified his royal pleasure 
that Ihe petition should l)e grjinted, it was unanimously and without inore difficulty agreed 

The order in council directed tliat " the Right Honorable the Lonl High Chan- 
cellor of England do cause letters -patent to bo prepared and |>assed under tlie great 
seal for the colieetioiia of the charity of all wellnlisposed p<frsoii3 for tlie assistance 
and benefit of the said two seminaries." 

Dr. Smitli and Dr. Jay were not satisfied to await tjuietly the collections which 
might be made by virtue of the " Urief." Tliey divided the country between them. 
Dr. Smith taking Scotland and the North of England, and Dr. Jay the South and 
West, and for many months they nmdc wearisome journeys, striving by personal 
solicitation Ut add to their fund. 

The list of [x-rsona who ju'eferred to give directly to the agents rather than to 
the Brief-commissioners is a most curious and intcri-'ating document. It embraces 
more than eight hundred names of people of every rank and condition in life, 
residing in widely distant portions of the kingdom, fnmi the " King's most saeted 
Majesty," who contributed £ 200, and the Princess Dowager of Wales, who gave 
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X 100. to " Master Tommy P^llis," who oiferecl his mite of two shillings and six- 
jience I In the list are to be found, as lias been said, the names of both archbishops 
and of all the bishops, and of very many of the clergy, one of whom, Rev. Dr. Tew, 
Rector of Boldeu, near Newcastle, gave X 100. There is also a long array of noble- 
men, including the Dukes of Devonshire and Newcastle, the Duchess of Argyle, the 
Earls of Shelburne, Dartmouth, Temple, Chesterfield, and Shaftesbury, Lords Bute, 
Clive, Grosvenor, Spencer, Gage, etc. Each of these historical personages made a 
liberal donation. Among the contributors was the Right Hon. William Pitt, who 
gave X 50. The University of Oxford gave £ 166, that of Cambridge X 163, almost 
every college in both contributing to the fund. 

The money collected by Dr. Smith in England came from the following sources : — 

£. ». d. 

One half of the " Brief Money " 4,800 

One half of the private collections 1,136 10 6 

His Majesty's royal bounty 200 

Proprietaries of Pennsylvania 500 

Collections before the scheme for New York was united with that 

of Pbihulelphia 284 17 

Total, 6,921 7 6 

It was estimated by Dr. Smith, that more than eleven thousand persons contrib- 
uted to the collection made under the authority of the " Brief," and more than eight 
hundred to that undertaken by Dr. Jay and himself, the best proof of the wide- 
spread public interest felt in the object. 

The trustees, on receiving this money, adopted a " fundamental declaration," at 
the request of the Archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas and Richard Penn, and Dr. 
Chandler, representing the contributors in England, " that the original plan of the 
college should not be narrowed, nor the members of the Church of England or those 
dissenting from it (in any future election to the principal offices) be put on any 
worse footing in this seminary than they were at the time of obtaining the Royal 
Brief." The college funds were shortly afterwards increased by the collection of 
X 1,000 in Charieston, South CaroUna, of XI, 200 in Philadelphia, and of X 2,000 
in the island of Jamaica. The financial condition of the college was at last satis- 
factory, and in the year 1773 its pupils in all the departments numbered nearly 
three hundred. Besides Dr. Smith and Dr. Allison, tliere was a professor of the 
Ancient Languages, Mr. Davidson, a professor of English and Oratory, Mr. Kin- 
nersley, and a professor of French and Spanish, Mr. Paul Fooks. A Medical faculty 
estiiblished in 1765 was even then giving promise of its future reputation under 
Drs. Morgan, Shippen, Kuhn, Rush, and Bond. 

The reputation of the college had become national, and one proof of it is that 
its Commencement in June, 1775, was attended by the Continental Congiuss in a 
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body, and by General Wjishington, who was on liis way U) take command of the 
army before JJoston. But the troubles of the devolution proved wellnigh fatal to 
the interests of the college. They dispersed it« students, they wasted its funds 
(for many of its debtors took occasion to pay off the mortgages they had given to 
it in the wortldess currency of the day), and finally tliey were made the pretext 
of driving the provost, to whose energy and capacity its prosjKirity had been chiefly 
due, frt)ni his office. 

Dr. Smitli was not a popular man witli the heated partisans of that day. He 
had long attacked the Quakers for their opinions on the unlawfulness of war, he had 
always been the friend and advocate of the Penn family in their constant contro- 
versies with the Provincial Assembly, and now, he was suspected of being unfriendly 
to the cause of American Independence. Although he and all his professors, as 
well as all the trustees, had tiken the oath of allegiance, as re(pure<l by law, to the 
Stite, and had conformed to the now onler of things, yet the hostility and violence 
of the leaders of the party who gained possession of the government of the State 
after the retreat of the British army fn)m Philadelphia were not to be thus dis- 
armed. The prof(;8sed object of these men was to estiblish on the ruins of the old 
college a SUite university, in harmony with the changes which had Iw^en made in 
the gt)vemment ; the real object was to get rid of a man who bail made himself 
obnoxious to those in i)ower. Many fixlse and frivolous pretexts for the act of 
spoliation which they pr<;)posed were put forwanl ; perhaps the most false and 
frivolous was that which asserted that the trustees of the college had (h*part^.d from 
the free and catholic plan ni)on which it was founded by violating their pledgi^ that 
there should bo ** religious cipiality " in the choice of the professors. The eflorts 
made by the provost and the trustees to convince the h^gislatui-e that thi?y had done 
nothing which should work a forfeiture of their estates and fninchises, and that 
in any event the courts, and not the legislature, werci the api»rnpriate tribunals 
under the Constitution for the settlcjment of such a question, were wholly unavail- 
ing. On the 29th of November, 1779, the legislature ])jvssed a law declaring the 
charter of 1755 void, diss(dving the board of trustees and the faculty, and vesting 
the college estatejs in a new boanl of trustees composed of certain State officials, 
of the senior clergyman of each of the j»rin(!ipal religious denominations in the city, 
and of sundry other pei*sons who wen; conspicuous members of the ]K)liticaI party 
which at that time controlled the State. The act provided also that the exe«utive 
council should reserve for the use of the new institution, which was called ** The 
Univei*sity of the State of Pennsylvania," £ 1,500 a ytar from tlie proceeds of the 
confiscated estates. 

As this measure disfranchised all of that small number of men in the State who 
had shown any pnu;tical capacity for the management of the afiairs of a college, 
and as it sought to found a university in the very darkest days of the iievolution, 
it is easy to see that the new scheme was not Wgiin under very fav(»rable auspices. 
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There was not, it is true, much change in the personiiel of the professors. Dr. 
Allison had died in 1777, and Dr. Smith was, of course, left out, but with these 
exceptions all the professors in the departments of Arts and Medicine in the old 
establishment were retained in the new. Dr. John Ewing, a graduate of Princeton, 
a Presbyterian clergyman of eminence, and a mathematician of ability, was made 
provost ; David Rittenhouse, the father of American Astronomy, became vice-provost ; 
and shortly afterwards, Robert Patterson, a man of high scientific reputation in his 
day, and the successor of Rittenhouse as Director of the United States Mint, was 
chosen professor of Mathematics. A German professorship was also established. 

But the State univeraity did not succeed, — perhaps no college could have suc- 
ceeded in the disorganized condition of society which followed on the Revolution, — 
and its ruin was consummated by an act of the legislature in 1789, which repealed 
the act of 1779, abrogating the college charter, stigmatizing that act as "repugnant 
to justice, a violation of the Constitution of this Commonwealth, and dangerous in 
its precedent to all incorporated bodies, and to the rights and franchises thereof." 
Shortly after this act was passed the trustees of the State University and those 
of tlie college, seeing how impracticable it was to maintain two such institutions in 
Philadelphia, wisely determined, in conformity, it is said, with the last wishes of 
Dr. Franklin, to apply to the legislature for authority to transfer their franchises 
to a new corporation. Accordingly the legislature, on the 30th of September, 1791, 
chartered the existing University of Pennsylvania, whose first trustees were taken 
in equal numbers from the college board and that of the State University. Dr. 
Ewing was elected provost, and nearly all the old professors became connected 
with the new faculty. 

In the year 1800 the trustees purchased the large house which had been erected 
by the State of Pennsylvania as a residence for the President of the United States, 
when it was supposed that Philadelphia would continue to be the seat of the 
national government, and fitted it up for the accommodation of the departments 
of Arts and of Medicine. They took possession of it in 1802, and remained there 
until 1829, when the old house was torn down, and in its place were erected two 
commodious buildings, one for the department of Arts and the other for that of 
Medicine. These buildings in their turn were removed in 1872, when it was decided 
to sell the property to the government of the United States as a site for a post-office, 
and to erect all the university buildings on its grounds in West Philadelphia. 

It is impossible to deny that the department of Arts, or college proper, in the 
new university did not flourish as its friends had anticipated. While the Medical 
department was growing year by year in reputation, and in the number of the 
students which it attracted from all parts of the country, until it could show a list 
of more than nine thousand graduates, the college was attended by comparatively 
few pupils, and for many years its affairs excited little public interest. With the 
causes of this decay we are not now concerned, but a different result might have 
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been anticipated from the reputation of the many able men wlio were fn^m time to 
time its professors. Dr. Ewing, the two Puttei'sons (father and son), Bishop De 
Laucey, Drs. Wylie, Adrain, Dalhis I>ache, Vethake, Henry Reed, Frazer, and 
Allon were well known throughout the country as accomplished scholars, and they 
were all, for many years, foithful and successful teachers. The course of iastruc- 
tion, too, was as full, and the standard of scholarship was as high, as in colleges 
far more prospei'ous, and many of its comparatively small number of graduates 
have been conspicuous in church and state. Yet it seemed impossible fur a long 
time to secure in any large meiisure the public confidence and support. Yor more 
than eighty ye^irs not a dollar was added to its endowment. 

Certain changes have taken place dui-ing the last ten years which have quite 
remodelled every department of the university. In 1866, while the Rev. I)r. Good- 
win was j)i'ovost, a system of limited elective studies during the last two years of 
the college course was adopted. In January, 1869, the trustees decided to ask for 
contributions to an endowment, with the double view of enlarging the existing 
course and of establishing on a large scale a school of Apjdieil Science. 

The result of this effort has been very important to the intei-ests of the university. 
Two hundred and twenty-seven th<Misand dollars (including the endowment of the 
AVhitney Professoi-ship of Dynamical Engineering) have been contributed to tlie 
general fund. Resides this, many valuable gifts, the income from which in the future 
must be lai-ge, have been maile. In 1875 the late Jolin Henry Towne made the 
university his residuary legatee, and it is supposed that the money likely to accrue 
from this source will at some future period exceeil half a million of dollars. Mr. 
I. U. AVilliamson has given for the same purpose one half of the proceeds of a large 
tract of laud in the suburbs, the otlier half going to the support of the University 
Hosi)itaL There is, too, the becjuest of Mr. Flower of tlie residue of a very large 
estate to establish an observatory, and to endow a professorship of Astronomy, lie- 
sides these, a considerable number of smaller gifts have been made, principally for 
increase of the library and for the collections in the Seientitic School, which the 
trustees, in grateful recollection of the benefactions of Mr. Towne, have called by his 
name. 

In February, 1877, the citizens of Philadelphia presented to the Hon. John 
Welsh S 50,000, "in grateful commemoration of his services in promoting the success 
of the Centennial International Exhibition." Mr. Welsh immediately presented 
this sum to the university as an endowment for the John Welsh Cejitennial 
Professorship of History and Fjiglish Literature. In August, 1877, Mrs. Susan 
Barton, the widow of Dr. J. Rliea Rarton, en<l<)Wi*d the I»hea Rirton Professor- 
ship of Surgery in the university with ? 50,000, as a memorial of her husband. 

In June, 1868, Dr. Coodwin resigned the provostship, and in OetolKT of that 
year the trustees entered into a negotiation with the city authorities, whicli was 
prolonged until January, 1870, for the purchase of a tnict of land in West Phila- 
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delphia, of about ten acres in area, as a site fo r the university buildings which they 
had determined to ei-ect. The first build ing,lthe College proper, intended for the 
accommodation of the department of Arts, and the proposed Scientific School, was 
begun in the spring of 1871, and was ready for occupancy in the autumn of the 
following year. 

In anticipation of the completion of this building, plans were carefully matured 
for the organization of a Scientific School. This school went into operation in 
September, 1872, with a full corps of professors, and provided with admirable 
means of illustrating their instructions. The cost of this building and its equip- 
ment was nearly $ 400,000. 

The changes of the last ten years in the college proper may be thus summed up : 
a system of " elective " studies has been adopted, and a much fuller course provided 
for the students in the department of A rts^ a very large increase of the college 
funds by way of endowment has been secured ; a building admirably arranged for 
its purpose, and of imposing architectural proportions, has been erected, and a 
Scientific School, well arranged and doing good work, has been established. In 1866 
there were six professors ; now, in the Arts and the Towne School, there are twenty- 
two professors and assistants, and the number of students has more than doubled. 

The corporation having sold its estate in Ninth Street to tlie government in 
1872, after the removal of the college proper, it became necessary that arrange- 
ments should be made for the accommodation of the Medical department of the 
university. The Medical Hall, which was built for this purpose, and completed in 
the year 1874, is on the west side of the quadrangle, which it is proposed to form 
upon the completion of all the university buildings. It is perhaps the largest and 
most conveniently arranged building for medical teaching in the country. The 
number of students in attendance upon the winter course of lectures varies some- 
what from year to year ; during the last sixty years that number has been between 
three and four hundred. The lecture- rooms in the new building are large and well 
arranged, and the museums and collections contain great stores of materials for illus- 
tration, gathered by the many eminent men who have been members of the faculty 
during more than a century. 

In October, 1877, a graded system of instruction, extending over three years, 
and requiring an examination of tlie students at the close of each year before their 
admission to the studies of the succeeding year, was adopted in the department 
of MedicineJ A building to be devoted exclusively to laboratory purposes, to 
practical instruction in Pathology, Physiology, Pharmacy, Medical Chemistry, and 
Dentistry, is now being erected. 

There is, in addition to the regular Medical faculty, a body called " The Auxiliary 
Faculty of Medicine," whose special function it is to give instruction, during the 
recess of the winter course, upon certain subjects not fully treated in that course, 
such as Botany, Zoology, Comparative Anatomy, Medical Jurisprudence, and the 
like. 
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The important subject of the clinical instruction of the Medical students has at- 
tracted very great attention since the removal of the university buildings to West 
Philadelphia, and arrangements have been made to give it the prominent place 
which it ought to have in all plans of medical education. Even before the Medical 
Hall was begun, but in anticipation of its erection, an organized effort was made to 
establish a University Hospital in convenient proximity to the Medical Hall, which 
should also serve as a clinical school, and be placed under the control of the 
Medical faculty. The building (a portion of which only is completed) was ready 
for patients in 1874, and contains one hundred and twenty beds. It occupies 
a lot on Spruce Street containing about six acres, given by the city of Philadelphia 
for this purpose, and forms the southern side of the university quadrangle. The 
cost of the building was about $ 250,000, the larger portion having been contributed 
by the State of Pennsylvania on condition that the same amount should be raised 
for its endowment from private sources. The Hospital is considered an integral part 
of the Medical department, the principal clinical professors being members of the 
Medical faculty. 

There has been for many years a Law School connected with the university. For 
a long time the instruction given in it consisted of tlio lectures of a single Law pro- 
fessor only. Many eminent men have held this position, among others, James Wil- 
son, afterwards one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the United States, who 
in 1789 delivered a course of lectures which were published, and are still often 
referred to as a work of standard authority upon certain questions of constitutional 
law. About twenty-live years ago the school was reorganized with a faculty of 
three professors, and a more enlarged and systematic course of instruction was 
adopted. At present it has a faculty of five members, and from eighty to ninety 
students. 

The corporation of the university is composed of twenty-four members, many of 
whom, of late years especially, have been prominently identified with all the great 
objects of public enterprise in Philadelphia. These gentlemen have brought to the 
service of the university the same comprehensive views, and the same liberality and 
devotion to its interests which have distinguished them elsewhere, and it is to their 
cordial co-operation and sympathy with the suggestions of the different faculties 
that the changes of the last ten years are mainly due. 
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fi HIS venerable seat of learning, the oldest of all the colleges under the 
„,__,_„.. i' control of the Baptist denomination, was formally incorporated in Feb- 
l^l^lii ruary, 1764. The plan of the institution originated with the Philadel- 
' ~" "" ' phia Association, which, at its meeting in October, 1762, "obtained," 
saj^ the historian Backus, " such an acquaintance with the aflairs of Rhode Island 
as to bring themselves to an apprehension tliat it was practicable and expedient lo 
erect a college in the Colony of Rhode Island, under the chief direction of the Bap- 
tists, in which education might be promoted and superior learuiug obtained, free 
from any sectarian tests." In this little colony Roger Williams bad first recognized 
and practically enforced the grand principle of " soul liberty," or entire frxedom in 
all religious concernments. Here the legislature was chiefly in the hands of the 
Baptists, " and here, therefore," says Moi;gan Edwards, " was the likeliest place to 
have a Baptist college eatablislied by law." The establishment of an academy at 
Hopewell, New Jersey, in 1756, fot the literary and theological training of young 
men, suggested, doubtless, the idea of a higher institution of learning. Although 
founded by the Rev. Isaac Eaton, who for eleven years was the honored and suc- 
cessful principal, it was under the supervision and control of the Philadelphia and 
Charleston Associations, who appointed certain trustees to have the general over- 
sight of its affairs, and to att«nd its qiurterly and annual examinations. 

In the month of July, 1763, the Rev. James Manning, who the year previous 
had graduated with the second honors of his class, at the College of Xew Jersey, 
Princeton, arrived at Newport, Rhode Island, on the business of the great educa- 
tional work with which he had been especially intrusted by a committee of the 
association. The details of his mission have been related in full by his biographers. 
Through his personal influence, and that of the Rev, Morgan Edwords, a charter 
reflecting the liberal sentiments of the colony and of the denominattcm was obtained 
from the General Assembly, not, however, without a severe and protracted struggle 
on the part of those who opposed the enterprise. In the spring of 1 764 a prepara- 
tory or Latin school was opened in the town of Warren, and the year following 
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Miinnin;^ was formally Jippoiiited ** presichmt of the college, profi^ssor of Languages 
and otlnir ])ranches of learning, with full power to act in thesi* ca})acities at Warren 
or elsewhere." lie was, therefore, principal of the Latin school, president of the 
infant college, and pastor of a large and flourishing church, which had been gathered 
and organized mainly through his eloquence and faithfulness. Thus the interests 
of learning and religion, in the days of the fathers, were most intimate and friendly. 

In 170G Mr. Edwards was appointed an agent to solicit funds for the college in 
England ami Ireland. He was (juite successful, considering how "angry the mothdsr 
country was with her de|Knident colonies," obtaining £ 888 sterling, or about 
$4,500. The original document, containing the names of the subscribers in 
their own handwriting, has bi'en placed among the archives of the college library. 
About the same time Rev. Hez(?kiah Smith, of Haverhill, Massachusetts, a class- 
mate and intimate friend of the president, obtained subscriptions f«»r the college 
in South Carolina and Georgia, amounting to about $ 2,500. Subscriptions were 
also taken up in all the l>aptist churches ; every member, in the language of 
the records of the various associations, being recommended to pay sixpence sterling 
annually to tlie treasurer of the* rrollege. The gifts and offerings thus contributed 
were from the " rt?s angustie domi," from " pious enlightened penury," to the 
noble.st of all causes, the advancement of "religion and sound learning." 

The first Commencement of the college was held in the meeting-house at Warren, 
on the 7th of Si^ptember, 1 7G9. Four yeaw had elapsed since the president, with a 
solitiiry pupil, commenccMl his collegiate duties as an instructor. Through toils 
and difficulties and opposition even, he had (piietly persevenid in his work until 
"Rhode Island College" had won its way to public: favor. And now his first 
pupils, seven in numl)er, were about to take their diplonuvs an«l go forth to the 
duties of life. They were young men of promise. Some of them were destined to 
fill conspicuous places in the approaching stniggle for independc^ice ; others were 
to l>e leaders in the church and distinguished educators of youtli. One, Charles 
Thompson, who delivered the valedictory address, afterwards succeeded President 
Manning in the pastorjite of the WarnMi church. An<^ther, William R<v^'ers, attained 
to eminence as a divine, and wjis the successor of Morgan Edwards in the pastorate 
of the First Raptist Church of l*hiladelphia. He was also a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Periusylvania, and an intimate friend of Washington. His nephew, the 
late AVilliam Sanford Rogers, has recently be<iueathe<l to the univeisity tin* sum 
of §50,000 to found the " Newpoil Rogers Professorship." Another, William 
AVilliams, wjis fur many yeais ])astor of a l>ai)tist church in Wrentham, Massatrhu- 
si'tts, and the instructor of many young nn'U in Theology. This was bef\>re the 
founding of the Theological Institution at Newton. A fourth member of the class 
was James Mitchell Varnum, afterwards distinguished as a lawyer and a judgt-, and 
who si»rved as a brigadier-general in the war of the Rev(>hition. Probably no class 
that has gone forth fivm the university, in her pabniest days of prosperity, has 
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exerted so widely extended and beneficial an influence, the tinics and circumstances 
being taken into consideration, as this first class of 1769. A full and extremely 
interesting account of the Commencement is given in the " Providence Gazette," 
of which the following is the closing part: — 

" The president concluded the exercises with prayer. The whole was conducted with 
a propriety and solemnity suitable to the occasion. The audience (consisting of the 
principal gentlemen and ladies of this colony, and many from the neighboring govern- 
ments), though large and crowded, behaved with the utmost decorum. Not only the can- 
didates, but even the president, was dressed in American manufactures. Finally, be it 
observed, that this class are Uu first sons of that colUge which has existed for more than four 
years, during all which time it lias labored under great disadvantages, notwithstanding the 
warm patronage and encouragement of many worthy men of fortune and benevolence ; and 
it is hojied, from the disposition which many discovered on that day, and other favorable 
circumstances, that these disail vantages will soon in part be happily removeil." 

As the place for the permanent location of the college was yet undetermined, the 
four towns of Warren, P^rovidence, Newport, and East Greenwich, in four difierent 
counties of the State, all preferred their claims as being, each respectively, the most 
eligible and desirable situation. The consequence was that the public mind was 
greatly agitated by the contentions which grew out of these conflicting claims. Mr. 
Edwards, in referring to the subject, says : " Warren was at first agreed on as a 
proper situation, where a small wing was to be erected in the spring of 1 770, and 
about X800 raised toward effecting it. But soon afterwards some who were 
unwilling it should be there, and some who were unwilling it should be anywhere, 
did so far agree as to lay aside the said location and propose that the county which 
should raise the most money should have the college." A full account of this 
remarkable contest is given in the " Documentary History of Brown University." 
The two ablest competitors were Providence and Newport. The latter town raised 
by subscription £ 4,000 lawful money ; but Providence, says Manning in his cor- 
respondence, raised £ 4,280 lawful money, and advantages superior to Newport in 
other resi>ects. After an earnest discussion on the merits of the conflicting claims, 
the corporation, on the 7th of February, 1770, decided, by a vote of twenty-one to 
fourteen, " that the edifice be built in the town of Providence, and that there the 
college be continued forever." Accordingly, in May following, the President re- 
moved with his students from Warren, and occupied for a time the old brick school- 
house on Meeting Street. 

We have thus given in brief the outlines of the early history of Brown Univer- 
sity. The details of its progress and continued growth would crowd the pages of a 
volume. The location is admirable, being the summit of a hill easy of ascent, and 
commanding a delightful view of Narragansett Bay, studded with islands, and of 
the country around, variegated with hills and dales, woods and plains. " Surely," 
says Edwards, " this spot was made for the seat of the Muses." The grounds, com- 
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Manning was formally appointed ** president of the college, professor of Languages 
and other branches of learning, with full power to act in these capacities at Warren 
or elsewhere." He was, therefore, principal of the Latin school, president of the 
infant college, and ptistor of a large and flourishing church, which had been gathered 
and organized mainly through his eloquence and faithfulness. Thus the interests 
of learning and religion, in the days of the fatliers, were most intimate and friendly. 

In 1766 Mr. Ivlwartls was appointed an agent to solicit funds for the college in 
England and Ireland. He was quite successful, considering how " angry the mother 
country was with her dependent colonies," obtaining .£888 sterling, or about 
$4,500. The original document, containing the names of the subscribers in 
their own handwriting, has been placed among the archives of the college library. 
About the same time Rev. Hezekiah Smith, of Haverhill, Massachusetts, a class- 
mate and intimate friend of the president, obtained subscriptions for the college 
in South Carolina and Georgia, amounting to about ^ 2,500. Subscriptions were 
also taken up in all the IJaptist churches ; every member, in the language of 
the reconls of the various associations, being recounnended to pay sixpence sterling 
annually to the treasurer of the college. The gifts and offerings thus contributed 
were from the " res angusta; domi," from " pious enlightened penury," to the 
noblest of all causes, the advancement of " religion and sound learning." 

The first Commencement of the college was held in the meeting-house at Warren, 
on the 7th of Septeml)er, 1 769. Four years had elapsed since the president, with a 
solitary pupil, commenced lib collegiate duties as an instructor. Through toils 
and difficulties and opposition even, he had quietly persevered in his work until 
'* Rhode Island College" had won its way to public favor. And now his first 
pupils, seven in number, were about to take their diplomas and go forth to the 
duties of life. They were young men of promise. Some of them were destined to 
fill conspicuous places in the approaching stmggle for independence ; others were 
to be leaders in the church and distinguished educators of youth. One, Charles 
Thompson, who deliveriMl the valedictory address, afterwards succeeded President 
Manning in the pastorate of the Warren church. Another, William Rogers, attained 
to eminence as a divine, ami was the successor of Morgan Edwards in the pastorate 
of the First Baptist Church of Pliiladelphia. He was also a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and an intimate friend of Washington. His nephew, the 
late William Sanford Rogers, has recently bequeathed to the university the siun 
of $ 50,000 to found the " Newport Rogers Professorship." Another, William 
Williams, was for many years piistor of a Baptist cliunih in Wrentham, Massachu- 
setts, and the instructor of many young men in Theology. This was before the 
founding of the Theological Institution at Newton. A fourth member of the class 
was James Mitchell Varnum, afterwards distinguished as a lawyer and a judge, and 
who served as a brigadier-general in the war of the Revolution. Probably no class 
that has gone forth from the university, in her palmiest days of prosperity, has 
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exerted so widely extended and beneficial an influence, the times and circumstances 
being taken into consideration, as this first class of 1769. A full and extremely 
interesting account of the Commencement is given in the " Providence Gazette," 
of which the following is the closing jiart : — 

" The president concluded the exercises with prayer. The whole was conducted with 
a propriety and solemnity suitable to the occasion. The audience (consisting of the 
principal gentlemen and ladies of this colony, and many from the neighboring govern- 
ments), though large and crowded, behaved with the utmost decorum. Not only the can- 
didates, but even the president, was dressed in American manufactures. Finally, be it 
observed, that this class are Uie first sons of that college which has existed for more than four 
years, during all which time it has labored under great disadvantages, notwithstanding the 
warm ptUronage and encouragement of many worthy men of fortune and benevolence ; and 
it is hoped, from the deposition which many discovered on that day, and other favorable 
circumstances, that these disadvantages will soon in part be happily removetL" 

As the place for the permanent location of the college was yet undetermined, the 
four towns of Warren, Providence, Newport, and East Greenwich, in four different 
counties of the State, all preferred their claims as being, each respectively, the most 
eligible and desirable situation. The consequence was that the public mind was 
greatly agitated by the contentions which grew out of these conflicting claims. Mr. 
Edwards, in referring to the subject, says : " Warren was at first agreed on as a 
proper situation, where a small wing was to be erected in the spring of 1 770, and 
about X800 raised toward effecting it. But soon afterwards some who were 
unwilling it should be there, and some who were unwilling it should be anywhere, 
did so far agree as to lay aside the said location and propose that the county which 
should raise the most money should have the college." A full account of this 
remarkable contest is given in the " Documentary History of Brown University." 
The two ablest competitors were Providence and Newport. The latter town raised 
by subscription £ 4,000 lawful money ; but Providence, says Manning in his cor- 
respondence, raised £ 4,280 lawful money, and advantages superior to Newport in 
other respects. After an earnest discussion on the merits of the conflicting claims, 
the corporation, on the 7th of Febmary, 1770, decided, by a vote of twenty-one to 
fourteen, " that the edifice be built in the town of Providence, and that there the 
college be continued forever." Accordingly, in May following, the President re- 
moved with his students from Warren, and occupied for a time the old brick school- 
house on Meeting Street. 

We have thus given in brief the outlines of the early history of Brown Univer- 
sity. The details of its progress and continued growth would crowd the pages of a 
volume. The location is admirable, being the summit of a hill easy of ascent, and 
commanding a delightful view of Narragansett Bay, studded with islands, and of 
the country around, variegated with hills and dales, woods and plains. " Surely," 
says Edwards, " this spot was made for the seat of the Muses." The grounds, com- 
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prising some fifteen acres, are tastefully laid out and shaded witli magnificent elms, 
some of them having been growing for nearly half a century. The college enclosure, 
including the ** gn^en " in front and the ** campus " in the rear, comprises a square 
area of al>out ten acre.s, hounded by Waterman Sti-eet on the north, George Street 
on the south, Prospect Street on the west or front, and J>rown Street in part on the 
east. Beyond this enclosure is the college " park,'' extending eAst to Thayer 
Street, and still farther on, extending to Hope Strei^t, is a strip of land comprising 
upwards of three acres, bequeathed to the university in 1841 by the Hon. Nicholas 
Brown, from whom the institution derives its name. The total valuation of its 
lands, situated as they are in the most delightful part of a wealthy and growing 
city, cannot be far from a million of dollars. Of course they are unproductive, 
with the exception of the strij) ix^ferred to, which may i>erhaps eventually ho sold 
and the proceeds applied to the erection of a new donnitory, of which the college 
stands greatly in need. 

Of its six buildings the oldest is University Hall, the corner-stone of which 
was laid hy the cehibratod John Brown of ** CJaspee " fam<>, on the 27th of March, 
1770. The plan of this venerated pile was that of Nassau Hall, Princeton, 
which was regarded at the time as one of the finc^st structures in the country. It is 
of brick, four stories high, one hundred and fifty feet long and forty-six feet wide, 
with a projection in the centre on the east and west sides of ten by thirty -three feet, 
and an entry of twelve feet extending through the centre of each story. It has 
fifty-six rooms for ofticers and students, including various recitiition-n:)oms. The 
grammar-school building, erected in 1810 for the accommodation of the Prepara- 
tory or Latin School, was originally a small brick stru(;ture, twenty-four by thirty- 
three feet, and two stories in height. Hope College, erected in 1822, was pre- 
sented to the corporation by the Hon. Nicholas Brown, and named by him in honor 
of his only surviving sister, Mi-s. Hope Ives. It is of brick, four stories high, one 
hundred and twenty feet long by forty feet wide, and contains fifty rooms for 
officers and students. This building is sadly in want of repairs. Planning Hall 
was erected in 1834, at the expense also of ^Ir. Brown, and by him presented to 
the corporation with a request that it might be named " in honor of his distin- 
guished instructor and revered friend. President Manning." This beautiful build- 
ing is an exact model of the temple of Diana Pn^pyhe, in Eleusis, being just twice 
the size of the original. It is of stone, covered with cement, and of the pure Doric 
onler. Including the portico it is ninety feet in length by forty-two feet in width, 
and of two stories. The height from the top of the basement is forty feet. The 
library occupies the lower hall, which is sixty-four by thirty-eight feet, with a 
height of thirteen feet. The upper hall is used for the chapel. Tlie front of the 
edifice is ornamented with four immense tinted columns, resting on a platform pro- 
jecting thirt(M;n feet from the walls. Bhode Island Hall, erected by subscrii>- 
tion in 1840, is (»f stone, covered with cement, seventy feet long l)y forty-two feet 
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wide, with a projection in front, of twelve by twenty-six. The first floor is divided 
into two lecture-rooms, one for the professor of Chemistry, and the other for the 
professor of Natural Philosophy. The second story is thrown into a beautiful hall 
for the cabinet of Mineralogy, Geology, and Natural History. During the past year 
a wing has been built on the east side, giving additional accommodations for the 
professors on the first floor, while the second floor is occupied as a ** portrait gal- 
lery." The Mansion House, built in 1840 for the use of the president, is a com- 
modious dwelling of wood, forty-six by thirty-seven feet, with an octagonal projec- 
tion in front, forming a vestibule. Over the front door is an Ionic portico, eight 
by seven feet. The addition is twenty-one by eighteen feet. The Chemical Lab- 
oratory, erected in 1862, is a neat and substantial building of brick, two stories in 
height, forty by fifty feet, with a projection on the east side, thirty-five by fifty-five 
feet. 

The late Mr. John Carter Brown, a distinguished benefactor of the college, and 
for many years a member of the board of fellows, gave to the corporation some years 
since the sum of fift^een thousand dollars, to be on interest, and the accumulated 
amount to be used eventually in the erection of a fire-proof building for the library. 
At his death, in 1874, he bequeathed the additional sum of fifty thousand dollars, 
and also a valuable lot of land for the same purpose. This lot, which is one hun- 
dred and twenty feet square, is on the corner of Prospect and Waterman Streets, 
overlooking the college lawn. The foundation walls of the building were laid in 
the fall of 1875, and in the spring following the superstructure was commenced 
under the supervision of a special committee consisting of Rowland Hazard, Joseph 
C. Hartshorn, and the late ex-President Caswell. The style of architecture is the 
Italian Gothic, the plans adopted being those of General William R Walker and 
Thomas J. Gould, of Providence. The building is two stories in height, in addi- 
tion to the basement, which is high and well lighted. The exterior walls are of 
brick, with olive-stone decorations. The interior is in plan a cross, the centre 
of which is a reading-room thirty-five feet in diameter, having a height of sixty- 
eight feet. The wings, of which there are three, are devoted wholly to books, for 
which there are three tiers of cases. The entire accommodations of the building 
will be sufficient for a library of 150,000 volumes. 

The library for the present is in the lower part of Manning HalL It contains 
not far from 50,000 well-bound and carefully selected volumes. In its early history 
it received additions from donations and legacies made by friends of the college, 
both in this country and in England. During the presidency of Dr. Wayland a 
permanent library fund of twenty-five thousand dollars was raised by subscription. 
Since that time the income of tliis fund has been expended, under the direction of 
a joint committee of six, appointed annually by the corporation and the faculty 
of the university. During the years 1844-46 the foundations of the French, 
German, and Italian departments of the library were laid, through the generosity 
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of Mr. Brown. At this time, also, a special fund of hve thousand dollars was raised 
by subscription, and was expended in the purchase of English books. The greater 
part of the library, therefore, has been procured within the last thirty years, with 
special reference to the wants of professors and students and of other jjeraons engaged 
in literary and scientific research. Besides being well supplied with works illus- 
trating the various courses of college study, it has a large number of the collections 
pertaining to civil and ecclesiastical history, antiquity, literature, and the Greek and 
Latin classics. The library is especially rich in bibliography and patristics, and in 
the pamphlet literature of New England. It has also a large number of works on 
architecture. Upon the library table may be found the most important American 
and English periodicals, and also periodicals in the German and French languages 
pertaining to science, history, literature, bibliography, philology, and the classics. 

The invested funds of the institution, according to a recent report of the treas- 
urer, amount in the aggregate to $718,753, and are thus classified : Common Fund, 
$366,718; Scholarship Fund, $58,725; Aid Fund, $8,428; Library Fund, $27,500; 
Agiicultural Fund, $50,000; Premium and Prize Funds, $6,727 ; Hazard Professor- 
ship, $ 40,931 ; Library Building Fund, $ 70,940 ; Marshall Woods Fine Arts Fund, 
$4,065; Elton Professorship, $17,817; Newport Rogers Professorship, $50,000; 
Special Scholarship Funds, $ 14,900. 

The faculty of Brown University consists of a president, twelve professors, two 
instructors, one assistant instructor, a librarian, and a registrar. The triennial cata- 
logue, published in 1873, gives the names of 2,540 graduates, more than one fourth 
of whom have entered the Christian ministry. Of the graduates from the begin- 
ning, upwards of one hundred have been honored with the degree of Doctor in 
Divinity, including bishops eminent for their piety and learning, missionaries at 
home and abroad, presidents of colleges and theological schools, and religious teach- 
ers whose names are conspicuous in the republic of letters. 
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DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 




ARTMOUTH COLLEGE received its charter from King George III., 
at the hands of John Wentworth, royal governor of New Hampshire, 
in 1769. In order of establishment it is the fourth of the Xew Eng- 
land colleges. In the design which gave it birth, in the methods taken 
for its enlargement, in the character of the place where it was established and the 
circumstances which accompanied its early days, it differed from all its predecessors. 
The history of no other institution can compare with it in romantic interest. Its 
opening chapters exhibit the exploits of daring adventurers rather than the doings 
of ministers and educators. The other colleges were established amid such con- 
veniences and advantages as the colonies could offer, but Dartmouth took her place 
where the howl of the wolf mingled with the lullaby of wind-swept pines, and 
where the stillness of the pathless forest was unbroken by any human sound save 
the whoop of the roving Indian or the report of some trapper*8 gun. Dartmouth 
was founde<l to raise from among the surrounding savages those who should do 
good service for God and the Church, and so there was significantly engraved upon 
the college seal. Vox clamantis in deserto. 

The college was the legitimate outgrowth of the great awakening in the religious 
and literary thought which distinguished the second half of the lost century. The 
direct religious influence of that awakening which began in 1 740 did not pass away 
during the lifetime of those engaged in it. Its results were both religious and 
political. Out of this progressive and manly spirit the college grew, but the par- 
ticidar germ from which it sprang was the large-hearted philanthropy and devoted 
Christian character of one man, Eleazer Wheelock. He laid its foundations, his 
counsel guided its first years, his faithful labors sustained it in later times. He 
gave to it all that a man can give to any undertaking, — the services of his life. To 
write the full history of the early years of the college is to write the biography of 
Wheelock. In brief, it may be said that he was born in Windham, Connecticut, in 
1711, determined at the age of seventeen to devote himself to the ministry, graduated 
at Yale in 1733, and was ordained minister of the Second Church in Lebanon, Con- 
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necticut, in 1735, where he lived until 1770. His work in Lebanon was eminently 
successful, both in his own parish proper and in the surrounding country. His 
own salary was the meagre sum of one hundred and forty pounds per year, which he 
usually failed to collect. To eke it out he established a school for boys. In Decem- 
ber, 1743, he took under his charge an Indian lad, Samson Occum, who made good 
progress as a scholar, and afterwanls went out as a teacher and missionary among 
the Indians to Long Island. Wheelock's success in teaching this Indian first turned 
his attention to the subject of Indian civilization and evangelization. After long 
consideration of the subject he determined to organize a school for Indian education. 
Such a school he opened in Lebanon, in 1754. This "Charity School" resulted 
in Dartmouth College. In its establishment ho was compelled to encounter the 
prejudices of both the Indians and the whites. But Wheelock pewevered, though 
possessed of little money himself and having small promises from others. Ho 
appealed for aid to prominent men in all jxirts of the country. In a few years ho 
received many donations from colonial legislatures as well as from private indi- 
viduals. The lii-st gift of importance which the school received was a deed, dated 
July 17, 1755, given by a plain farmer, Mr. Joshua Moor, of a piece of land yiehling 
a yearly revenue of ab(>ut four pounds. Therefore Wheelock's institution received 
the name of " Moor's Indian Charity School." The fund of five hundred |X)unds 
was afterwanls raised and put on interest for the use of the schooL Benevolent 
persons in England became interested in the project, and small sums were raised 
for its aid. But already he had enemies, and persons were not wanting who inti- 
mated that his school was esUiblished for motives of his own, and that his only 
purpose was to make an estate for himself. The poor man was compelled to publish 
his accounts, from which it appeared that between 1754 and 1762 he spent more 
than he received, at the stime time making no charge for his own services. He 
himself was the most generous l)ene factor of the school. In order, therefore, to put 
it ujKjn a firm basis and to silence the voice of calumny, Dr. AVheelock made several 
endeavors to obtain a charter, in which hope he was long unsuccessful. Meanwhile 
he found it difficult to raise nionev in the colonies, and determined to make a more 
direct appeal to England. Accordingly he prevailed upon the Rev. Nathaniel Whit- 
taker, of Norwich, to make a journey to England in company with the Rev. Samsim 
Occum, the Indian preacher, for the purpose of collecting money for the school. 
They reached London in 17G6. The impression produced by Occum was very 
favorable. He was tlie first native Indian preacher wlio ever visited England, and 
was considered a fair (»xample of what the Indian miglit become under Christian 
influence. Through his preaching and that of Mr. Whittivker, many prominent men 
became intere.sted in the object of the mission. Lord Dartmouth, a man eminent 
for his piety and lilwrality, especially interested himself in their aid. The king 
was led to make a donation of two hundred pounds sterling. Others followed, until 
nearly eleven tliousand pounds were raised. Of this sum a third Wiis collected in 
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Scotland, and placed under the charge of the Scotch Society for propagating Chris- 
tian Knowledge. The remainder was put into the hands of a board of trustees, of 
which the Earl of Dartmouth was president. 

The funds thus raised placed the school of Dr. Wheelock in a more advantageous 
position, and he at once began to consider the enlargement of its usefulness. Leba- 
non, for many reasons, was not a desirable location. It was far removed from any 
large body of Indians, and they were yearly receding from it. In 1 768 Dr. Wheel- 
ock, therefore, determined to remove his school. New difficulties of course arose, 
and incorporation became imperatively necessary. Invitations were plenty, from New 
Hampshire to South Carolina. The city of Albany offered a squai-e of ground beau- 
tifully situated upon its principal hill, with a large building and liberal donations ; 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts, also presented its claims ; the far-off valley of the Ohio 
set forth its advantages; but New Hampshire's proffers were the most enticing. Its 
gifts in land and money were larger than any others, and its nearness to the Indians 
was a strong recommendation ; but the most |>ersuasive argument was the prospect 
it held forth of granting an incorporation. Governor Wentworth, of that state, prom- 
ised his personal influence towards the procuring of a charter, and it was obtained 
from King George III. in 1769. This charter was designed by Wheelock to be 
merely for an academy with most of the powers possessed by a college. But Gov- 
ernor Wentworth, possibly less fearful of the rivalry of Harvani and Yale, made 
several alterations in the draft, thus affording increased powers and privileges, but 
not deviating essentially from Dr. Wheelock's propositions. It is not necessary to 
recapitulate the new evidences of hostility which appeared at this time, partly in 
consequence of the jealousy the English donors felt at the transfer of the influence 
they had expected to exert over the school. They eventually became reconciled, 
and entered heartily into Wheelock's plans till the failure of the funds in 1775. 
Meanwhile, after careful consideration, it was determined to locate the new institu- 
tion at Hanover, in New Hampshire, on the bank of the Connecticut. In August, 
1770, with a few students and a company of laborers. Dr. Wheelock left Connecticut 
to take possession of his new abode. The scene to which he came was little calcu- 
lated to suggest the necessity or the success of the college. Sombre pines rose 
nearly three hundred feet from the ground ; no human voice greeted them in wel- 
come ; the fox, the wolf, and the bear were the only inhabitants. The nearest log- 
house was nearly two miles distant, while the population of the town, numbering 
about a hundred, were nearly six miles away on the hilL The adjoining town of 
Lebanon did not contain more than one hundred and seventy-five inhabitants, but 
Wheelock and his company set to work to fell the trees and clear a space for the 
building. A log-hut was erected first for a temporary shelter, a well was dug, and 
a president's house and a house for students soon followed. Wheelock's family and 
school were transferred to Hanover in a few weeks, and amid great obstacles the 
little company endeavored to reduce chaos to order. The ensuing winter was one 
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of unexampled severity, but tlie students devoted themselves diligently to their 
work, and the recitations and lectures were more regular than the arrival of food. 
The 23d of January, 1771, was set apart as a day of fasting and prayer, on which 
occasion was gathered a church of twenty-seven members. 

When spring opened, out-iloor labors were begun anew, and the summer brouglit 
the first Commencement, when four young men, who were to receive the first honors 
of the college, delivered their orations to an audience in which charred stumps out- 
numbered living listeners. But CJovernor Wentworth was present, and the occasion 
was considered a successful one. Among the exercises was a Liitin oration debating 
the question whether a true knowledge of God could be derived from the light of 
nature, a subject which the young orator had doubtless investigated under very 
advantageous circumstances. The valedictory oration was delivered by a son of the 
president. Commencement over, the first vacation followed, and, as though t:) make 
the new college drink the cuj) of misfortune to the dregs, the severe cold of the 
winter was followed during the summer by a period of unprecedented drouth. 

In 1773 a comfortiible wooden building, eighty by thirty-two feet, was erected. 
It contained sixteen comfortable rooms besides the kitchen and hall. The indefati- 
gable president also erected a saw-mill and grist-mill, two barns, a malt-house, and 
several lesser buildings. Other lands in New Hampshire and Vermont were also 
put under cultivation for the benefit of the college. Poverty was of course at the 
door, and when, in 1775, the fund in England became exhausted, and the troubled 
state of the times prevented the procuring of more, the college was brought into 
great straits. The Hon. John Phillips, the benefactor of the actidemies at Andover 
and Exeter, rescued it almost from the brink of ruin by a kindly gift of one thou- 
sand pounds, which he afterwards increased. 

During the lie volution the influence of the college was eminently patriotic, but, 
owing to its situation, it was not compelled to close its doors. At the same time 
there was a triple quarrel between New Hampshire, the territory which was after- 
wards Vermont, and the towns on both sides of the Connecticut. One plan was 
the erec^tion of these towns into a new state, of which Dresden, the name then given 
to the (ILstrict immediately about the college, would doubtless have become the 
capital. Dresden never was incori)orated, but the name was applied for a numl)er 
of yeai-s to a part of Hanover and Lebanon over which the college exercised a sort of 
jurisdiction. Complaints of its sectarian character were also common, and Dr. 
Wheelock was at one time almost ready to remove tlie college to Now York City. 
He did not live to pilot the college through the troubled times of the war. He 
died in 1779, meeting his death calmly. For nine years he had mainttiined the 
college almost single-handed. Whatever successes it has since attaincid should all 
be ascribed to him. 

The charter conferred upon Dr. Wheelock the power to appoint his successor, 
subject to the approval of the trustees. He named in his will three gentlemen, the 
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first of whom was his son, John Wheelock, then a lieutenant-colonel in the colonial 
army. He entered upon the duties of his office in the ensuing fall. At the close 
of the war the new president set sail for Europe to raise money, meeting with little 
success in England, but procuring donations of books, instruments, and money in 
France and Holland. On his return he was shipwrecked off the coast of Cape Cod, 
escaping only with his clothes. His collections arrived safely at a later day. The 
old college buildings becoming dilapidated, contributions were raised for a new one. 
About $15,000 was collected, and in 1786 a large wooden building, the present 
Dartmouth Hall, was erected. In 1790 a new chapel was built a short distance 
south of Dartmouth Hall. Meantime Vermont and New Hampshire, by lottery 
and otherwise, had made considerable gifts, and the number of private donors had 
increased, f The college accordingly enlarged its corps of instructors. At first there 
hatl been but one professor, but before 1800 five new chairs were filled, those of 
History, Theology, Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, Theory and Practice, 
and Anatomy and Surgery. The Medical department was established in 1798; its 
first pi*ofes8or being Dr. Nathan Smith, who had proix)sed its establishment. In 
1810 the State gave $4,000 for the erection of a building for the Medical School, 
which was completed in 1812. A chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa Society had been 
established in 1 787, and the " Social Friends " and " United Fraternity," the two 
ancient literary societies of the college, in 1783 and 1786 respecti vely.^ In 1805 
the State of New Hamjishire gave the college $900, and incorporated Moor*s Charity 
School, in order to resist the State of Vermont in its attempt to deprive the school 
of its original grant on the ground that it had no valid existence. In 1808 the 
State made a further benefaction of a tract of land six miles square. 

We now come to the most important episode in the history of the college. An 
unfriendly feeling had gradually grown up between the president and some of the 
officers and trustees. It is not necessary to speak at length of this alienation. The 
president had naturally come to exert a controlling influence, not only in the faculty, 
but among the trustees. He was more acquainted with the condition of the insti- 
tution than could be any body of men living at a distance and visiting the college 
but seldom. He had come, in fact, to consider the college as a sort of family affair. 
But the condition of things had changed. Its reputation and its numbers had 
increased, and most of the trustees lived near Hanover. There was a growing 
demand that the immediate government of the students should be more magisterial 
and less parental, and that the general management should be representative and 
not autocratic. A quarrel in the local church added fuel to the flame. The breach 
between the president and the board gradually widened until 1815, when the trus- 
tees relieved him from a part of his duties. "Wheelock retorted by charging the 
trustees with an attempt to subvert the charter. He also asked the legislature to 
appoint a committee to investigate the affairs of the college. 

Such a committee was appointed, but declined to take action. On the 26th of 
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August, 1816, the trustees removed the president from office, and appointed in his 
place the Rev. Francis Brown, minister at Xorth Yarmoutli, Maine. This action 
awakened intense feeling, being condemned by some as illegal, and by others as 
harsh and impolitic. The controversy had by this time become political, and the 
legislature of the State sided with Dr. Wheelock. The charter of the college was 
superseded, and a new institution formed, to be called Dartmouth University. A 
new board of trust was organized, and penalties were threatened against any one 
exercising authority under the old corporation. Dr. Wheelock was elected president 
of the new university ; but as his health was poor, Rev. William Allen, afterwards 
president of Bowdoin College, soon assumed his duties. Professors were chosen, 
and the college buildings and books passed into the hands of the new institution. 
The old officers took refuge in another building, and heartl recitations where -they 
could. The treasurer of the college was elected to the same position in the univer- 
sity, and turned its books, papers, and funds over to the new trustees. About a 
dozen of the college students went over, but more than a hundred remained. All 
that the college retained was the society libraries. The trustees at once instituted a 
suit for the possession of the property of the college. It was an up-hill fight. With- 
out money, without keys or seal, without actual possession, they nevertheless deter- 
mined to test the great question of vested rights, not by political majority, not by 
personal feeling, but by the unswerving principles of law. The trustees felt that 
they were defending not merely their own interests but those of every eleemosynary 
trust in the country. Their case was argued by Jeremiah Smith, Jeremiah Mason, 
and Daniel Webster. It was opposed by Mr. Bartlett and George Sullivan. The 
decision of the court, in the November term of 1817, was adverse to the college. 
The case was at once carried up by appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and argued at Washington in that lucid and powerful speech which first 
gave Mr. Webster his national fame as a profound lawyer. lie was aided by the 
eloquence of Mr. Hopkinson of Philadelphia. Opposed to them were John Holmes 
of Maine and the Attorney-General, William Wirt. In Febmary, 1819, Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall pronounced his luminous and convincing decision in favor of the 
college ; that decision, to borrow the words of Chancellor Kent, which " did more 
than any other single act proceeding from the authority of the United States to 
throw an impregnable barrier around all rights and franchises derived from the 
grant of government, and to give solidity and inviolability to the literary, charitable, 
religious, and commercial institutions of our country." In rendering this decision 
only one associate justice dissented. Hopkinson enthusiastically wrote to Presi- 
dent Brown : " I would have an inscription over the door of your building, — 
* Founded by Eleazer Wheelock ; refounded by Daniel Webster.' " 

On the receipt of the news in Hanover the demonstrations of joy were excessive. 
The officers of the university immediately disappeared. The old faculty took pos- 
session of the building, and quietly resumed their duties, although, inasmuch as the 
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decison of the Supreme Court had been certified back to the Circuit Court, a motion 
for the presentation of new facts and a new trial might still be made, which was 
done before Justice Story ; but the motion was denied in June, and judgment was 
rendered for the college at Portsmouth. Out of this severe contest the college came 
erect, but worn and weakened, having upheld her honor and her rights, but with 
little else to boast of. Exhausted in resources, she only had the privilege of enjoy- 
ing her ancient charter, of reoccupying her dilapidated buildings, and of going on 
unmolested in her work. The anxieties of those years cost one member of the small 
faculty his life, and seriously told upon the health of the otliers. A victory had 
been gained, but it left upon the disappointed party a burden of prejudice and hos- 
tility which it took a generation to eradicate. 

President Brown lived little more than a year in the enjoyment of the privileges 
he had done so much to win. He died on July 27, 1820, in the thirty -sixth year 
of his age ; but his short administration was eminently successful. Kufus Choate 
was just leaving college, and under President Brown had graduated James Marsh, 
George P. Marsh, Joseph Torrey, George Bush, and Thomas C. Upham. Among 
previous graduates had been Joseph M*Keen, Charles Mai-sh, Samuel S. Wilde, 
Jesse Appleton, Ebeuezer Porter, Samuel Bell, Bishop Philander Chase, George 
Ticknor, Levi Woodbury, Joel Parker, and also, prceclarum nomen, Daniel Webster. 
After the death of President Brown the Rev. Daniel Dana, D. D., was chosen to 
succeed him. But feeble health interfered with the discharge of his duties, and the 
next year, 1821, he resigned his office. 

At the resignation of Dr. Dana the Rev. Bennet Tyler, D. D., of South Britain, 
Connecticut, was chosen president, who held the office until 1828. During his 
presidency the college began to recover from the exhaustion of the great contro- 
versy. The faculty was enlarged, new professorships were added, and the course was 
broadened and improved. He did much to allay the existing hostility and to increase 
the popularity of the college. Under his preaching a powerful revival occurred. 
After seven years he resigned. The trustees chose the Rev. Nathan Lord, D. D., 
of Amherst, New Hampshire, as his successor. Dr. Lord at once set to work to 
raise money for buildings and salaries. Two new dormitories were erected in 1830, 
one north and one south of Dartmouth Hall, and were named Wentworth and 
Thornton, in honor of Governor Wentworth and John Thornton, Esq. The profes- 
sorships were again increased. In 1838 Frederick Hall, LL. D., of the class of 
1803, gave ten thousand dollars, a cabinet of minerals, etc., for the establislunent 
of a professorship of Mineralogy and Geology. At his death, in 1843, he made the 
college his residuary legatee, by which act it received a large amount of land in 
Illinois and Michigan. In 1838 a new building was begun, and finished in 1840. 
It was called Reed Hall, from William Reed, Esq., one of the trustees, who gave 
9 10,000 towards its erection. In 1845 Samuel Appleton, Esq., of Boston, gave 
$ 10,000 to found a professorship of Natural Philosophy. At his death, in 1853, he 
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left a large sum to be distributed, according to the judgment of his executors, for 
scientific, literary, religious, or charitable purposes. The executors gave the college 
$ 15,000 to complete the amount of the endowment of the Appleton professorship. 

In 1851 Abiel Chandler, Esq., of Walpole, New Hampshire, gave by will $ 50,000, 
'*for the establishment and support of a department or school of instruction in the 
practical or useful arts of life." A separate board of visitors was provided for. The 
trustees accepted the gift, and voted to establish, in accordance with the conditions 
of the will, a separate department, to be called " The Chandler School of Science 
and the Arts." The first class was graduated in 1854, and the school has steadily 
advanced since that time. Professor John S. Woodman was chosen senior pro- 
fessor. 

In 1853 George C. Shattuck, LL.D., of Boston, gave $8,000 to the erection of 
an astronomical observatory and for the purchase of books and instruments. The 
building was completed in 1854. Professor Ira Young procured its outfit in Eun)pe, 
the trustees making an appropriation from the general fund. The equipment of the 
general Observatory has been well kept up. By the liberality of many friends a new 
and very perfect telescope of O-j^ inches aperture and 12 feet focal length, from the 
establishment of Alvan (^lark & Sons, Cambridge, replaced the former 6-inch 
Munich refractor. Other valuable instruments have been added. 

During the years between 1828 and 1860, in addition to the special gifts already 
mentioned, many contributions were made to the general fund. Appeals to its 
friends in New Hampshire produced the sum of about 8 100,000. All the depart- 
ments of instruction were extended, and the classes more than doubled in number. 
At the close of Dr. Lord's administration more than half of the alumni had received 
their diplomas at his hands. Dr. Lord resigned the presidency in 1863, having 
held the office for twenty-five years, and having for a considerable part of that time 
discharged the duties of professor of Theology. He was a graduate of Bowdoin 
College, of the class of 1809. After his resignation ho passed the evening of his 
days at Hanover, dying there September 9, 1870. 

The college severely felt the efiects of the war, more so, perhaps, than any other 
New England institution. Many students left to enter the army, and many more 
were prevented from entering. After the close of the war the college regained its 
former number of students, and with the added departments even surpassed it. 
The liev. Asa D. Smith, D. D., a prominent pastor of New York City, was elected 
to succeed President Lord. Under his administration two new departments were 
added. In 1866 a Congressional land grant was devoted to the establishment, in 
connection with Dartmouth College, of the " New Hampshire College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts." This grant amounted to $80,000. To this the Hon. 
David Culver and his wife, of Bath, New Hampshire, added $ 28,000, and a few 
years later John Conant, of Jaffrey, New Hampshire, gave S 60,000. Two fine build- 
ings were erected, called Culver and Conant Halls, the former in 1871 and the lat- 
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ter in 1874. An experimental farm of one hundred and sixty-five acres was secured in 
the immediate vicinity of the college, alibrding every facility for experiment and prac- 
tical labor. The institution was opened in 1869, and its first class graduated in 1871. 

In 1867 General Sylvanus Thayer gave $40,000, which he subsequently in- 
creased to $ 70,000, to found a school of Civil Engineering. This was organized in 
1871, under the direction of Professor Robert Fletcher, a graduate of West Point. 
It is a postgraduate school, and gives a practical as well as theoretical training. The 
course of study occupies two years, and includes Surveying, Graphics, Applied Me- 
chanics, Stereotomy, Road Engineering, Mineralogy, Geology, Astronomy, The Use 
of Building Materials, Construction of Bridges and Roofs, Cinematics, Theory of 
Construction of Engines and Motors, Hydraulic Engineering, and other branches. 
A graduating thesis is required, and the degree C. K is conferred only on the pas- 
sage of an examination before the board of overseers. 

By the will of the Hon. Joel Parker, LL. D., of Cambridge, who died in 1875, 
property amounting to some $ 120,000 or $ 150,000 was given for the foundation 
of a Law department. It will be several years before this department will be 
opened. Many other munificent donations have been made within the past twelve 
years. In 1866 George H. Bissell, of New York, gave $ 24,000 for a gymnasium, 
which was completed in 1867, and called Bissell Hall, after his name. The Hon. 
Richard Fletcher, of Boston, made the college the residuary legatee of his estate, 
valued at over $ 100,000, of which $ 80,000 has been received. Several gentlemen 
in New York, friends of President Smith, subscribed $ 30,000 for the endowment 
of the presidential chair. Chief Justice Chase left $ 10,000 to the general fund, 
which has not yet been received. A similar gift was made by the Hon. John Went- 
worth of Chicago, also for the general fund. But by far the largest single bequest 
ever made to the college has been that of the Hon. Tappan Wentworth of Lowell, 
Massachusetts, by whose will property amounting to $ 250,000 was left to the 
college to be allowed to accumulate until it reaches $ 500,000. The late Professor 
John S. Woodman left $ 20,000 to the Scientific School, subject to an annuity. 
To the Medical School a gift of $ 17,000 was made by the Hon. E. W. Stoughton 
of New York, for a Museum of Pathological Anatomy. The Stat« of New Hamp- 
shire has also been liberal, giving to the Agricultural and Medical departments 
8 37,000. In all, the gifts to the college between 1863 and 1877 have amounted to 
nearly $1,000,000; but, notwithstanding this promise for the future, the general 
fund is still deficient, and its slender resources have often been taxed by the 
special gifts which liberal donors have made. 

The college celebrated its centennial anniversary in 1869, when an immense tent 
was erected on the green, and interesting exercises were held. 

I Dartmouth College at present embraces five departments, the Academical, Medical, 
Scientific, Agricultural, and Engineering, so associated that each receives in a meas- 
ure the advantages of the other. In all of them a prescribed course of study is 
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pursued, although a number of options are allowed. In the Scientific and Agricul- 
tural departments there are two distinct courses ; in the former, during the last year, 
a course in Civil Engineering and a general course : in the latter, after the first year, 
a course in Agriculture and one in Mechanic ArtsJ The Astronomical and Physical 
departments of instruction are well supplied with necessary instruments. Quite a 
number of prizes ai-e given to undergraduates in the Academical department, and 
there are a few in the Scientific. The income of some $ 100,000 is annually be- 
stowed in schohirships. 

The library of the college has grown with the institution. (3riginally it was kept 
in houses and in various college offices. In 1777 it was removed to a room in the 
college buildings, and thence, though moved from room to room and from build- 
ing to building, it has never since departed. One of its earliest gifts was seventy- 
five pounds from the Hon. John Phillips. Since that time it has been replenished 
by appropriations from the general fund anil by private liberality. The libraries 
of the literary societies have been of greater general use, perhaps, than the college 
collection proper. They have increased by donations from the successive classes 
at the rate of from 200 to 500 volumes annually. In 1874 they were placed under 
the direction of the facultv, with a few minor reservations. After the consolidation 
of the libraries a permanent librarian was appointed at a fixed salary, and the accessi- 
bility of the books was increased. The united libraries now number about 47,000 
volumes, exclusive of pamphlets. The Astronomical department litis a library of 
about 1,200 volumes; the Medical department, of 1,500; the Engineering dejmrt- 
ment, of 2,000; and the Agricultural department, of 1,300. The total number of 
books is therefore 53,000 volumes. 

President Smith resigned in 1877, in consequence of ill health, and the trustees 
elected as his successor the Kev. Samuel C. Bartlett, D. D., of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. Dr. Bartlett was inaugurated at the Commencement season of 
1877. President Smith's death soon followed. 
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HE Hollanders who settled in the province of New Netherland, com- 
prising the territory between the Connecticut and Delaware Rivera, 
bi*ought with them the love of religion and learning that characterized 
their mother country. The memory of the great universities of Ley- 
den and Utrecht, then the most renowned institutions in the world, was a part of 
their pecidiar treasure and glory. It never occurred to them that the care of their 
churches could be committed to any but men thoroughly educated not only in 
general knowledge, but also and especially in the constitution and doctrines adopted 
for the Reformed Faith by the National Synod of Dort, 1618-19. 

During the entire period of the Dutch supremacy, and for more than a century 
after the surrender of New Netherland to the English in 1664, it was their custom 
to call clergymen from Holland, or to send candidates thither for education and 
ordination. This arrangement did not, however, supply more than one third the 
number of ministers needed. At one time, for example, there were only seventeen 
ministers for sixty churches. And, moreover, while it sometimes failed to secure 
good men, it was always attended with delay and expense. Several prominent 
ministers, therefore, hoping to effect a gradual change for the better, met in the city 
of New York, 1737, and drew up a plan for a yearly assembly or " Coetus," which 
should be composed of delegates, lay and clerical, from every church, and which, 
under the permission of the Classis of Amsterdam, should have power in special 
cases to ordain ministers as well as to exercise limited jurisdiction over the churches 
represented. After a delay of nine years the Classis of Amsterdam finally gave its 
consent to the official organization of the Ccetus ; but the majority of its members, 
growing restive under their restricted privileges, and feeling sorely the need of a 
more efficient system of providing the gospel for their brethren in this New World, 
began to aim at the formation of an independent classis, and at founding a college or 
seminary for the education of candidates for the pulpit. In 1 755 they boldly pro- 
ceeded to cut loose from the Classis of Amsterdam by organizing an American 
classis, and by commissioning Rev. Theodorus Frelinghuysen, of Albany, to visit 
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Holland to solicit funds from those in sympathy with the American movement, for 
the establishment of an academy. The conservative wing of the Ca'tus, believing 
it would be impossible for the Dutch people alone to provide means for training up 
a learned ministry in this country, and reganliug the above proceedings as radical 
and destructive, 'withdrew, and formed an opposition party under the name of 
" Conferentie," — the Dutch ec^uivalent for Coetus, and meaning an Assembly. 
The warfare between these two parties (both of which, while differing as to methods, 
were yet animated by the same motive, namely, the desire to secure a learned 
ministry) was bitter and violent in the extreme, dividing congregations and often 
families into hostile and abusive factions. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen did not, however, sail for Holland until 1 759. How far this 
progressive spirit and excellent divine succeeded is not known, — he died while 
returning on ship, or soon after reaching his home. Aft<}r long and violent opposi- 
tion from the Conferentie party, and the rejection of proposals from the Episco- 
palians on the one side to unite with King's College (which had been established in 
1754), and from the Presbyterians to unite with the College of New Jersey (now 
at Princeton, and which had been established in 1746), the Coetus party undertook 
in 1769 to embody their plan for an independent institution in a tangible result. 
The charter was reduced to form ; the name of Queen's College, as expressive of 
loyalty and as an antithesis to the name of King's College, was decided upon ; and 
a board of trustees was elected. 

On March 20, 1770, in the tenth year of the reign of (ieorgo III., William Frank- 
lin, governor of the province of New Jersey, granted the long-desired charter. Its 
principal provision declared that the college was founded " for the education of youth 
in the learned languages, liberal and useful arts and sciences, and especially in 
divinity, preparing them for the ministry and other good offices." Another provision 
required that there should always be at least one professor or teacher grammatically 
to instnict the students in the knowledge of the English language, while all the 
minutes, ndes of order, and financial transactions should be in the " same language 
and no other." In the outset it had been intended to exclude English entirely 
from the college, but the necessity of a change of purpose on this point had forced 
itself upon the conviction of all but the aged and hopelessly conservative. For 
although it was considered, as late as 17G3, "a dreadful innovation " that Dominie 
Archibald Laidlie should be called to New York as the first pastor in the Reformed 
churches to preach in the English language, yet the younger generation in New 
York and vicinity could not at that date understand Dutch preaching ; and in 1770 
an enlightened regard for the situation and future growth inspired the founders to 
make English the leading tongue in their college. Forty trustees were appointed 
by the charter, including, ex officio^ the governor or commander-in-chief of the 
colony of New Jersey, the chief-justice of the colony of New Jersey, and the 
attorney-geneml of the colony of New Jersey. 
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The seal was to bear the motto : SoljustUioe et oceidentem illustra. 

On May 7, 1771, at a meeting of the trustees held at Hackensack, the location 
of the college, which was desired both at Hackensack and New Brunswick, was 
fixed at the latter place, because its citizens, through the influence of Dr. J. E. 
Hardenbergh and Hendrick Fischer, had come forward with a greater amount of 
subscriptions, and perhaps also because New Brunswick, being larger and situated 
on the line of travel between New York and Philadelphia, gave higher promise of 
prosperity for the institution. In October of the same year the long contending 
fSEictions of the C(£tus and Conferentie were induced, mainly by the agency of Dr. 
John H. Livingston, to strike hands in fellowship on the basis of the or^nization 
of the Dutch lieformed churches in America into a synod and five classes inde- 
pendent of the mother country, and with power to license and ordain ministers. 
But the Conferentie party so far carried their point that the united body were not 
to have a theological professorship in connection with Queen's College, thus defeat- 
ing the object which had been so dear to the hearts of the Coetus party. " One or 
more theological professors were to be chosen from the Netherlands, upon the 
advice of Classis, who were to have no connection with any English academies" 

And yet Queen's College, whose proposed establishment sixteen years before had 
been the occasion of the division, became now, by Its actual establishment, the main 
element in the reconciliation. For the approval by the Classis of Amsterdam of 
the plan for the union and ecclesiastical independence of the American churches 
had been given upon the express condition that provision should be made for edu- 
cation, " as the Church of Holland could not and would not acknowledge or main- 
tain any connection with a church which did not provide herself witli an educated 
ministry." And Queen's College, though not brought into official relation with the 
theological professorship about to be founded, was nevertheless regarded as the child 
of the Dutch Reformed denomination, and would, it was expected, furnish prepara- 
tory training to young men on their way to the study of divinity. " The Synod 
made but feeble attempts, in fact, to secure a professor of Divinity, while the trustees 
with remarkable energy determined to carry out their plan of a combined literary 
and theological institution." Negotiations to this end were interrupted by the 
Revolutionary war. 

The precise date of the opening of the college, owing to the loss of the first book- 
minutes, cannot now be ascertained. " It must have been," says Mr. Bradley in 
his Centennial oration, "prior to 1775, and was probably as early as 1772." Dr. 
John H. Livingston having declined the presidency, a committee of the trustees was 
appointed to act as the " faculty." The members of this committee were selected 
on account of their learning and judgment, and it was their duty to attend the 
quarterly examinations and to recommend candidates to the board for academic 
degrees. Thus in 1782 it appears from the minutes that Rev. Mr. Foeligh and 
James Schureman were added to the faculty, and in 1790 Dr. Lewis Dunham 
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and It C Chai>nian. The actual instruction and management of the institution 
wen; for many yi^ars iK^rformed by tutors of the college and teachers of the grammar 
scho^il. Sincf; the name of Dr. Jacob Kutsen llanlenbergh, who had been exceed- 
ingly a';tive and influential in obtaining the charter, appears as president on the 
diploma of Simeon DeWitt under date of October 5, 1776, it is inferred that he 
ha<l ]K;i;n filling, jxissibly from the outset and certainly on some occasions, the office 
of prr^ident jr/ro temjtfjre, although he continued to discharge his duties as pastor at 
Ilaritan. And not only did this brave and self-sacrificing spirit give instruction in 
the languages, moral philosophy, an<l other branches, but in company with Rev. 
#Frihn I-/eydt he went from door to door through Xew Brunswick begging money 
for an endowment. He was a man of great energy and sound judgment, and is 
entitled to the praise of being the chief founder of the college. His wife was a 
wi<low of John Frelinghuyscn, and grandmother of Theodore Frelinghuysen, the 
HulMequimt pn;sident. Her keen intellect, deep and fervent piety, and helpful 
sympathy in Ixihalf of the young college have made her name honored and cher- 
ished among all the families of the Reformed faith. Her son, Frederick Freling- 
huysen, was the first tutor in the college. He was a man of thorough scholarship, 
and of abilities that subsequently made him eminent as a lawyer and patriot. An- 
other of tlie ijarly tutors, and probably Mr. Frelinghuysen*s successor, was Colonel John 
Taylor, who continued in the institution, with the exception of one or two intervals, 
down to 1793. Colonel Taylor, like most of those connected with the college, was 
devoted to the cause of American lilierty. He drilled the students as a military com- 
pany, and subset) lien tly took part in the battles at Princeton, Germantown, and 
elmiwhere. He wrote text-books in natural philosophy, and rendered efficient service 
to education in various ways. Under these faithful men, whoso ho])e and courage 
are always dciserving of grateful mention, thirteen students were graduated before 
1770. Among these was Hon. Simeon DeWitt, who became Surveyor-General of 
the United States and afterwards of the State of New York, and by whom the 
present plan of laying out the lands of our Western domain was devised. 

In the fall of 1 770, the British troops having taken possession of Xew Brunswick, 
and burned, it is believed, the original college building, teachers and students were 
scattered. After a brief 8Usj)ension of literary exercises the college began a new but 
migratory oxisten(H\ In conse(iU(»nco of the irregularities likely to be caused by 
the pnvseiKuj of soldiers, iU sessions were held now at Millstone and now at North 
Brane.il, while the Coniineneemoiit of 1778 was held at New Brunswick. At this 
time and for some yeara suKsetiuently the future of the institution was dark enough. 
The (lenend Synod would only recognize it us a pn^paratory school, and the value 
of its promised ean> over it was much diminished by the appointment of a com- 
mitU»e to establish a similar school at Sehenectiuly. 

In June, 178r), the trust^vs united with the consistories of New Brunswick and 
Six-Mile Hun in calling Dr. J. R. Hardenbergh to be at once pastor of the two 
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churches and permanent president of the college. He accepted, and continued in 
office, greatly beloved, until his resignation, a few months before his lamented death, 
in 1790. 

The record of events <luring this period is of the meagrest character. The country- 
was painfully emerging from the prostration of the Revolutionary struggle. The 
currency was in a deplorable condition. The citizens of New Brunswick had suf- 
fered more than the rest of New Jersey. Their property had been devasted, their 
business broken up, their churches burned or dismantled, their securities depre- 
ciated. The insignificant funds of the college had been invested in bonds and 
mortgages, on which poor people could pay neither principal nor interest. It may 
well be conceived, therefore, that it cost the trustees a struggle to rebuild and equip 
their burnt college. This they accomplished in 1790, locating it on the present 
site of the Second I*resbyterian Church in New Brunswick, where, according to 
tradition, their former building had stood. 

This earliest college building of which anything is definitely known was a two- 
story frame white house, fronting the north, and with its gable end turned in true 
Dutch style toward George Street. It was without cupola or belfry, and was as 
plain and unpretending in its architecture as the simple taste of the day demanded. 
This building continued to be occupied by the grammar school and college until 
1811, when it was sold to the city for a Lancastrian school, and was moved down 
the hill below George Street, where it still stands, on the north side of Schureman 
Street. 

The position of j)resident pro tempore was occupied about this time first by Rev.\ 
William Linn of the Collegiate Church in New York, and then by Rev. Dr. Ira 
Condict, who had followed Dr. Hardenbergh as pastor of the church in New Bruns- 
wick, and who was eminently active in performing various duties in behalf of the 
college. Unsuccessful attempts having been made to unite the college with the 
Synodical Professorship, or with the College of New Jersey, or to remove it to some 
other place nearer New York, it was forced, on account of financial embarrassments, 
to close its doors in 1 795. 

Although this first period of Queen's College was troublous, yet it had accom- 
plished good work. There were graduated from it over sixty young men, of whom 
ten were subsequently licensed by the Dutch Reformed Church, while several others 
became celebrated leaders in politics and science. 

To Rev. Dr. Ira Condict belongs the credit of originating a new movement 
in 1807 for the revival of the college. He was a man of untiring energy, public- 
spirited, and always ready to make any sacrifice in order to secure a noble object. 
Under his leadership the General Synod agreed to establish a Theological professor- 
ship in the college, and % 10,000 were subscribed toward it in a few days in New 
York alone. The college was reopened with Dr. Condict first as temporary and 
then as permanent president. A new, large, and spacious stone edifice was begun in 
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1807, and so far advanced in 1811 as to bo serviceable. Dr. Condict assumed 
instruction of the highest class, which entered Junior. His son, Harrison Condict, 
became tutor. Kobert Admin, LL. D., took the cliair of Mathematics, and Dr. Liv- 
ingston accepted the professorship of Tlieology. Through the influence of Hon. 
James Parker tlio devisees of the elder James Parker donated five acres of ground, 
to which was added by purchase another plot of one and one thirtl acres, which 
together form the present beautiful campus. Dr. Condict, after having raised over 
$ 6,000 by his own exertions in Kew Brunswick and vicinity, and given the best 
strength of his life to the college in manifold directions, died in 1810. During the 
same year Dr. J. H. Livingston accepted a renewed call to the presidency, but as 
he was mainly interested with his theological classes, he did little more for the col- 
lege proper than to " preside on public occasions and sign diplomas." 

The funds were increased, according to the fashion of those times, by a lottery, 
which was duly authorized by the legislature, and the proceeds of which amounted 
to $11,000. 

At the solicitation of parties interested in a Medical College in Duane Street, 
New York, the trustees in 1812 appointed the Medical faculty of that institution to 
be a Medical faculty in Queen's College; but, as this department never had more 
than a nominal connection with Queen's College, it may be dismissed from further 
notice. 

The number of students was encouraging, but since the church was chiefly inter- 
ested in tlie Theological professorship, and the trustees were unable to raise means 
for the completion of the new building and the proper equipment of the literary 
department, the exercises were suspended again in 1816. Degrees, however, were 
conferred by tlie trustees until 1818. 

During this period of nine years forty-one students were graduated. Eight of 
these entered the Theological Seminary, and one, Cornelius L. Hardenbergh, a 
grandson of the first, became subsequently professor of Law in the institution. 

JAs Queen's College had been originated by tlie Dutch Reformed denomination in 
the strong desire to provide itself witli an efficient and lexirned ministry, so its 
revival once more under the name of Rutgers College in 1825 is traceable to the 
same cause. "Immediately after the death of Dr. Livingston in 1825, Dr. John 
DeWitt i)roposed the resuscitation of the college in the hope of increasing the 
number of Theological students, and was seconded by Dr. Milledoler." The Theo- 
logical department had been kept running as a distinct affair during the quiescence 
of the college, and the plan now was to obtain from the church endowments for 
three professorships (two of which were already in existence and partially endowed) 
in the Theological Seminary, and then to have the three pn^fessors give gratuitous 
instruction, and at the same time to make an effort for independent professoi'ships 
in the college. The Collegiate Church in New York agreed to pay $ 1,700 a year 
for thrce years, provided that the General Synod should raise S 25,000 as a j^enna- 
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nent fund, and that the college exercises should be recommenced. And the promise 
was fulfilled. Over $50,000 were eventually subscribed, of which $27,000, con- 
tributed by the Northern section of tl)e church, were set apart for the new and third 
professorship. The election of Abraham Van Neste as trustee helped very greatly 
to bring about this happy result. " The college edifice and lot had been transferred 
to the Synod in 1825, in consideration of the latter advancing the sum of $ 4,000 to 
pay oft' a debt which the trustees had incurred." In September, 1825, an addi- 
tional covenant was adopted by which the Synod allowed the trustees the free use 
of such parts of the Seminary building, formerly belonging to the college, as might 
be necessary, and by which the two institutions became generally more closely 
united. Dr. Milledoler became president, and professors were appointed, as may 
be seen in regard to names and dates in the Appendix. The distribution of duties 
was as follows : " Moral Philosophy and Evidences of Christianity to the professor 
of Didactic Theology ; Belles-Lettres, Elements of Criticism and Logic to the pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literatui-e ; Metaphysics and Mental Philosophy to the newly 
elected professor of Church History; grammatical instruction of the Theological 
students in Hebrew and Greek was assigned to the professor of Languages ; special 
provision was made for the religious education of the students. Biblical recitations 
under the conduct of the president, and Sabbath services in the Theological Hall 
were appointed. The government of the college was intrusted to a board of six 
superintendents, appointed by the Synod and trustees in equal parts. Its adminis- 
tration was given to a faculty consisting of the president, professors, and tutors. 
That tlie course of education might be more beneficial, the number of pay students 
was limited to one hundred. It was deemed expedient to drop the name of 
Queen's, as it recalled the condition of vassalage fix)m which the nation had been 
delivered. The present name, Rutgers College, was chosen by the Synod in con- 
sideration of the character and services of Colonel Henry Rutgers." He gave 
$ 5,000 towards its endowment. Thirty students attended, and the number was 
soon increased to sixty. The building was adorned with a cupola, in which a bell 
was hung, and a grammar-school edifice was erected. The library, for which the 
trustees had appropriated $ 1,800 as early as 1815, was increased, a mineralogical 
cabinet was commenced, and a Society of Natural History organized by the stu- 
dents. An English and Scientific School was established in 1832 under Mr. Mor- 
timer, and a Medical School again attempted, which, however, was soon abandoned. 
Medical degrees were not conferred after 1835, and only rarely after 1827. 

In 1833 the corps of instructors was increased by the election of Rev. Dr. Jacob 
J. Janeway to the vice-presidency and to an unsalaried professorship of the Evidences 
of Christianity and Political Economy. And to insure fuller instruction in Hebrew 
a professorshij) of Oriental Literature was created, and its duties assigned to the 
professor of Biblical Literature. 

From 1825 to 1840 two hundred and fifty-eight students were graduated, of 
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whom seventy-ono were licensed by the Reformed Church, ami many of the others 
became eminent in other learned professions. In the class of 1836, for example, occur 
the names of Joseph P. Bradley, LL. I)., Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States ; George W. Coakley, LL. D., professor of Mathematics in the 
New York University ; Frederic T. Frelinghuysen, formerly U. S. Senator ; Wil- 
liam A. Newell, M. D., ex-Member of Congress, and ex-Governor of New Jersey ; 
and Hon. Cortlandt Parker, LL. D., one of the most eminent and successful lawyers 
in New Jereey. 

Owing to a division of sentiment in the church, the relations between the college 
and the Synod were in 1840 partially sundeiml. The Theological professors were 
released from obligation to give free instruction in the college ; the president of the 
college was no longer to be one of the Theological professors ; and the trustees were 
to have henceforth the appointment of the president and the professors, as well as 
the provision and disbursement of funds, and the administration of affairs generally. 
By a legal instrument, the Synod guaranteed to the trustees the free use of the 
library-room, the chapel, and recitation- rooms, and bound itself not to sell or lease 
the same without the consent of the trustees. Tuition fees for beneficiaries were 
allowed out of the income of the educational funds. 

Dr. Janeway had resigned in 1839, and his duties were now assigned to the 
president. The presidency, after the resignation of Dr. Milledoler in 1840, 
became filled the same year by Hon. Abraham B. Hasbrouck, who by his lectures 
on Constitutional Law, his genial manners and generous hospitality, contributed 
greatly diuring the subsequent ten years to the prosperity of the institution. The 
Theological professors from 1840 to 1867 continued voluntarily and gratuitously 
to give instruction in the departments from which they had been entirely released 
as a matter of obligation; and thus they aided the trustees immensely in their 
efforts to render the college independent, and to make its curriculum equal to that 
of other first-class colleges. The faculty was enlarged by the ci'eation of a professor- 
ship of Modern Liinguages and of an adjunct professorship of Ancient Languages. 
The need of more lecture-rooms was soon felt, and through the efforts of the alumni 
a building was erected for the use of the literary societies and other purposes, 
and named Van Neste Hall, in recognition of services rendered. A residence for 
the president was also built, and a fund secured for his support, making the entire 
endowment over S 50,000. The graduating classes were not, however, large. They 
numbered on the average from 1840 to 1850 only alxnit eighteen students. This is 
said to have been caused by the misunderstandings which prevailed throughout the 
church on the policy of church extension and on the relation of the college to the 
Synod. During the controversy Mr. Hasbrouck resigned the presidency, and his 
place was immediately filled by Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen. The college now 
entered upon a new career of prosperity. Mr. Frelinghuysen was a man of unusual 
wisdom and guilelessness ; his disposition was naturally gentle and always pervaded 
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by a thorough Christian spirit ; his manners were conciliatory, and his intellect as 
discerning as his heart was uj)right. His influence, therefore, over the church as well 
as over individuals nearly related to the controversy that had for many years in- 
volved the college was strong and of the happiest nature. The feeling of loyalty 
to the institution began to extend through the entire denomination. During the 
decade following the second year of his administration the average number of the 
graduating class i*an up to nearly twenty-three, while a larger number than ever 
before were, on account of increased requirements in scholarship, prevented from 
graduation. In the class of 1862 there were thirty-eight graduates. Considerable 
success attended an attempt to increase the endowment fund by the sale of scholar- 
ships for $500 each. In 1856 the removal of the seminary into Hertzog Hall, which 
had just been completed, afforded the college increased accommodations for recita- 
tion-rooms ; and changes in the board of trustees led to a complete change, by the 
introduction of younger men in the character of the faculty in 1859 and the 
following years. A n ew professorship of English Language and Literature was 
created in I860. Two years later Mr. Frelinghuysen died, universally regretted, and 
Rev. Dr. William H. Campbell was called to supply his place. 

With Dr. CampbelFs accession to the presidency the college took a new departure 
in almost every respect. Although the endowment had been increased during Mr. 
Frelinghuysen's term so that it amounted to about $ 75,000, yet it did not afford 
sufficient means to meet the salaries of the professors and current expenses. The 
principal was being consumed. At the same time the number of students, owing 
to enlistments in the army, to the distracting excitement of the civil war, and 
to the extraordinary temptations to business enterprises, was diminished to nearly 
one half of the usual number. In the graduating class of 1863 there were only 
fifteen and in that of 1864 only eleven. 

The prospect was disheartening, and yet the president addressed himself boldly 
to the task of begging money and of selling limited scholarships at $100 each. 
He presented the claims of the college in the pulpits of the denomination and to 
individuals until he raised for a "new Endowment Fund" the sum of $ 144,758. 
But it is oidy just to add that this great work could never have been accomplished 
had it not been for the sympathy of every heart and the help of every hand growing 
out of the influences of the preceding administrations of Mr. Frelinghuysen and 
Mr. Hasbrouck. This amount lifted the college up to independence, and opened 
the way for enlarging the course of study by the creation of new professorships. 

In 1864 the tnistees purchased, by payment of $ 12,000 to the Synod, the entire 
right and title of the latter in the college buildings and premises, on condition that 
they should never be used for any other than collegiate purposes, and that the presi- 
dent and three fourths of the trustees shall always be members in full communion 
of the Reformed Church. And in 1865 the Synod still further, upon application 
of the trustees, formally abrogated the covenant relations of 1807 and 1825. Thus 
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Rutgers College became recoguized as absolutely independent and non-sectarian. 
The fruits of the new endowment now began to be apparent in the establishment 
of several new i)rofessorships. In 18G3 a new department, called the Rutgers 
Scientific School, was organized to meet the demands for more thorough and 
complete instruction in scientific and practical studies. 

The State College of Kew Jersey, " for the l)enefit of Agriculture and the Me- 
chanic Arts," was organized as a department in Rutgers College in 18G5 under an 
act of the legislature of New Jersey, i)assed April 4, 18G4, and was made a part of the 
Scientific School already in existence. Its object was to carry into effect the pro- 
vision of an act of Congress granting to the several States a certain quantity of the 
public lands to enable them to establish colleges the leading object of which shall 
be " to teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, in such manner as the legislatures of the States may respectively prescribe, in 
order to promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the 
several pursuits and professions of l ife. " 

The sale of the public lands allotted to New Jeraey amounted to $ 116,000, 
which sum is invested in State bonds under the ciire of the State treasurer ; and 
the income, at the rate of six per cent interest, is paid to the trustees. Much credit 
is due to Dr. George H. Cook, professor in the college and also State Geologist, for 
his energy and influence in securing the location of the State College erected at 
New Brunswick by these funds as a part of Rutgers College. This State College, 
or, as it is generally called, " The Scientific School," was opened for students in 
18G5. A farm of one hundred acres was immediately purchased for the illustration 
and deveh)pment of agriculture. The school has now ten professorships all ably 
manned and affording instruction in three courses* of study, namely, one in Civil 
Engineering and Mechanics, one in Chemistry and Agriculture, and one especially 
in Chemistry. Its course of study and discipline are under the immediate manage- 
ment of the faculty and trustees of Rutgers College ; subject to the supervision and 
approval of a board of visitors appointed by the governor, and consisting of two from 
each congressional district. It provides for the State forty free scholarships, which 
are distributed among the counties according to their population. 

Fro m 1865 onward, therefore, the history of Rutgers College is a history of both 
the old college proper, or literary institution, and of the State College, or Scientific 
School. The two are served by the siime professors ; their classes, though distinct, 
unite in many subjects in the same recitations, and are known by the same designa- 
tions. The interests of the two departments, in sh(^rt, are made to harmonize with 
and to aid each other. And the reciprocal benefits derived from this intercom- 
munication and union can hanlly be exagg(»mted. The young men in the literary 
department are allowed to pursue practical chemistry by making actual analyses in 
the laboratory along with the Scientific students ; and tlie Litter in turn compete 
with the former in Elocution and Composition, in Mentiil and Moral Philosophy, 
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in Political Economy and Constitutional Law, and in Biblical recitations. The 
Scientific students are thus preserved from the narrowing process of a purely tech- 
nical education. They do, indeed, get enough of technical training to prepare them, 
when a little experience has been added to their theoretical knowledge, for entrance 
at once upon civil engineering and analytical chemistry and into various mechanical 
and industrial spheres ; but along with this they absorb the refining and liberalizing 
influences which spring from the enlarged culture alluded to above and which it 
re<iuire8 four years to complete. In addition to this the students of both depart- 
ments join the same literary societies, and thus confer upon each other all the advan- 
tages resulting from the generous emulation and contact of minds engaged at many 
points on different subjects, and having different objects of ambitionj The happy 
effects of these interacting, stimulating, and elevating associations are soon mani- 
fested in the character and aspirations of the entering pupils. The Scientific College 
has done already a noble and far-reaching service in thus educating thoroughly and 
symmetrically all the faculties of its students, whOe it has not failed to prepare 
them for the highest kind of work in practical science and important industries. 

In 1866 - 72 several new professorships were founded, namely, one of Analytical 
Chemistry, one of Engineering and Military Tactics, one of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, one of Political Economy and Constitutional Law, and an adjunct professor- 
ship of Mathematics and Graphics. In 18G7-68 Hon. Joseph P. Bradley, now 
Associate Justice in the Supreme Court of the United States, gave a course of 
lectures on Political Economy and Constitutional Law; in 1868-69 he added a most 
instructive and satisfactory course on the English Bible. 

The celebration of the Centennial of the existence of the college took place in 
1870. By this celebration it was designed to gain two ends: 1. To recount the 
goodness of God in his care of the college, and to return thanks for the same; 
2. To further in some marked way and degree the interests of the college. 

It was proposed to accomplish the second of these objects by soliciting subscrip- 
tions and by the sale of scholarships at $1000 each, with the proceeds of which 
needed buildings might be erected and new professorships founded. Dr. Campbell 
again undertook the work of raising funds. Several of the trustees nobly responded 
to his appeal by giving five thousand dollars each ; and the alumni and friends with 
unwonted enthusiasm and unanimity came forward with such gifts as each could afford 
in aid of the cause. The president canvassed the churches, and sought help from all 
who would be likely to be interested in the welfare of the college. Under his guidance 
committees were selected from the former classes to gather class offerings, and June 
21, 1870, was appointed to hear the reports from these committees as well as to 
renew old associations and old love for Alma Mater. This meeting was opened 
with an historical discourse by Hon. Joseph P. Bradley, and the reports interspersed 
with college songs followed. Seldom, if ever, has there been held by the alumni 
and friends of any institution in the land a meeting so happy in feeling and so pro- 
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ductive of immediate and substantial results as this immense Centennial gathering 
which marks one of the most memorable days in Rutgers* calendar. The aggregate 
of the sums reported was large and encouraging. And so the president continued 
his labors until $140,000 were subscribed, of which $121,245 have actually 
been paid. 

A short time after this Mrs. S. A. Kirkpatrick died, leaving to the college a 
bequest which amounted to $ 75,000. Another bequest from Mr. Abraham Voor- 
hees of Six-Mile-Run, Xew Jersey, consisting of $ 25,000 for a professorship, and 
of $26,400 for a permanent fund to be employed in maintaining and educating 
pious young men for the ministry, had been received in 1867. And in 1872 Mr. 
James Suydam, a trustee and a great benefactor to Xew Brunswick institutions, 
died, leaving by will $20,000 to the college. With these increased resources the 
college was enabled to advance to the very first rank among American institutions 
by providing thorough instruction in a much greater number of subjects than were 
ever before embraced in its curriculum, by increasing the requirements of applicants 
for admission, and by erecting buildings for more ample and needed accommodations. 
Besides, extensive repairs were made throughout the main building, and its two 
ends, which had been used up to 1865 and 1867 as residences by two Theological 
professors, were converted into recitation- rooms ; and an Astronomical Observatory, 
a Geological Hall, the Kirkpatrick Chapel and Library, and a Grammar-school 
Building were all erected in rapid succession. 

There has always been in connection with the college a grammar-school, which 
during the darkest days of the college never closed its doors, but went on success- 
fully in accomplishing good work. It now sends thirty boys annually into the 
Freshman class of the college. 

The campus, containing six and one third acres, is quadrilateral in form, with 
five hundred and sixty-five feet fronting on Somerset Street and six hundred and 
sixty-two feet on Hamilton Street on the opposite side, while the east end extends 
four hundred and seventy- seven feet along George Street, and the west end runs 
four hundred and sixty-seven and one-half feet along College Avenue. It slopes 
beautifully from all sides upwards towanls the centre, and from the corners on 
Somerset Street, where stand miissive stone and iron gateways, a carriage-drive, 
curved nearly in the shape of a semi-ellipse, runs in front of the main building, 
while a branch drive circles in front of the president's house. Many and noble 
elms, besides other deciduous trees and evergreens, cover the ground, affording 
delightful shade for the undergraduates in summer and equally attractive retreats 
for the meeting of friends and alumni at Commencement. 

In about the centre of this unusually charming campus stands the oldest and 
main college building. Its corner-stone was laid on April 27, 1809, by Rev. Dr. 
Ira Condict. It was not entirely finished till after 1825. This is a substantial and 
finely proportioned edifice, of brown-stone, one hundred and seventeen feet long by 
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fifty-five feet deep, having a gracefully pitched roof, from the central portion of 
which rises a handsome belfry. It is three stories high, exclusive of the attic, and 
contains nine recitation-rooms, a draught ing-roora fifty-five by thirty feet, a residence 
for the janitor, and other accommodations for apparatus and collegiate work. It cost 
over $ 30,000, and, having been recently repaired at an expense of $ 6,000, it is now 
in first-rate condition. 

Van Neste Hall was built in 1 845 by the alumni, and named after Abraham Van 
Neste, Esq., a liberal trustee, in recognition of his services to the college. It is of 
brick, painted, and is fifty -two feet front by sixty-two feet deep, with a low hip 
roof It contains, beside a basement in the rear, two large halls for the Peithesso- 
phian and Philoclean literary societies, and two small rooms used for storing dupli- 
cate mineralogical specimens. On the second floor are a laboratory, a chemical 
lecture-room, and a hall recently used as a museum of natural history. The actual 
cost is unknown; the estimated cost, $10,000. 

The president's house was erected in 1841-42. It is built of brick, painted, 
and is fifty-two feet front by forty-two feet deep. It is admirably adapted for a 
president's mansion. The cost Ls estimated at $8,000. In 1875 it was thoroughly 
repaired. 

llie Daniel S. Schanck Astronomical Observatory was erected in 1865, at a cost 
of $6,166, contributed by the benevolent gentleman whose name it bears. In its 
architecture it is a copy of the Temple of the Winds at Athens, consisting of two 
octagonal towers connected together by a short passageway. The extreme length 
of the building including the porch is thirty-seven and one half feet, and its width, 
twenty feet. Its material is brick, painted. The main portion is of two stories, 
capped by a revolving roof, and contains a brick pier built free from the floors, to 
support the equatorial telescope. The other part is square, one story in height, 
and provided with doors in the walls and roof opening along the meridian; it 
contains three brick piers, free from the floor, for mounting the meridian circle and 
sidereal clock. The building was opened for use in 1866. 

Meteorological observations have been made here, but never published. Since 
January 1, 1876, observations of temperature, rainfaU, wind, etc., have been made 
at the college farm, and it is proposed to continue the series. 

The Geological Hall was dedicated to science at the Commencement of 1873. 
It is a large brown-stone structure, having a hip roof, with dormer windows from 
each quarter. It is, exclusive of poreh and steps, forty-five feet front by one hun- 
dred and five feet deep. In the basement is an armory ninety by forty feet ; also 
an assaying-room, a workshop, and other smaller rooms for furnaces, etc. On the 
first floor are a reception-room or office, a commodious chemical lecture-room, a 
recitation-room, two store-rooms for chemicals, a balance-room for the safe-keeping 
of nicely adjusted balances, a professor's laboratory, and a large analytical laboratory 
for students. On the second floor is a splendid hall ninety by forty feet, with lofty 
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ceiling and gallery extending entirely around it. This is the Museum. The cost 
of the hall was $50,000. 

The Kirkpatrick Chapel and Library is built of brown-stone, and is in the French 
Gothic style of the fourteenth century. It hjis a front of lifty-two feet and a depth 
of one hundred and twenty-eight feet. The entrance to the Chapel is through a 
porch of five heavy archways. The auditorium is exceedingly beautiful, having 
a roof of open timber, finished in black walnut and stained pine, resting for it^ 
centre support on slender iron columns painted to correspond with the delicately 
tinted walls. The windows are of stained glass. The walls are lined with portraits 
of former presidents, professors, and trustees. At one end is a gallery containing an 
organ purcliased in 1866 by the students ; at the other is the pulpit. 

Back of the Chapel there is a large room designed for the president's classes; and 
adjoining is an assembly-room for the trustees. Above these rooms is the library. 
This is finished with open timbered roof in the native wood, and is adorned with 
massive oak cases, whicli form alcoves. 

The whole building is as tasteful as it is useful. It cost $52,376, and was 
erected with part of the money bequeathed to the college by the late Mrs. S. A. 
Kirkpatrick. 

The library numbers 8,000 volumes. The two literary societies have libraries of 
about 4,000 volumes ; while the Sage Seminary I^ibrary, now of about 35,000 
volumes, is open to the students. 

The Grammar School was entirely reconstructed, at a cost of $15,000, in 1869. 
It is now fitted with the best kind of furniture, and has ample accommodation for 
two hundred pupils. A new building, needed for agricultural purposes, was erected 
in 1876 on the college farm at a cost of $2,000. 

The principal room in Geological Hall is the one devoted to the collections in 
Natural History. It is a room forty-five by ninety feet and twenty- two feet high, 
with a gallery all around. In this the cabinets in geology, mineralogy, and natural 
history generally are arranged. This spacious hall is large enough to accommodate 
the growing cabinets for many yeare to come. Its stores are already respectable, 
and in some departments the specimens are among the best. 

The Beck Cabinet of Minerals, which was collected by the late Professor Lewis C. 
Beck, and was purchased by friends of the college, is kept here. It contains 274 
species of minerals, and more than 2,800 specimens altogether. 

The Laing Cabinet of minerals, shells, coins, and medals, which was collected by 
the late James B. Laing, Esq., of Kinderhook, and ])equeathed to the college by his 
will, is also among the treasures of the Museum. It cost a very large sum of money, 
and has added very many beautiful and rare specimens to the various collections. 

A duplicate set of the rocks, ores, minerals, fossils, soils, fertilizers, and other useful 
natural products, from the Geological Survey of Xew Jersey, is also in the Museum. 
It contains characteristic rocks from all the geological formations in the State, ores 
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from more than one hundred rich iron-mines, from the great zinc-mines, and from 
many of the promising but uncertain copper-mines, marls from all the best pits in 
the State, fire and potter's clay in great variety, soils of all characters, and fossils 
representative of all the different ages. This collection numbers more than 900 
good specimens. 

The bones of a mastodon found in Salem County were purchased by the trustees 
of the college, and are in the Museum. 

The skeleton of a whale, forty-two feet long, which was taken in Karitan Bay, 
near New Brunswick, has been given to the college by a liberal friend, and as soon 
as its bones are bleached enough for mounting it will be set up. A choice collection 
of coal fossils, including stems, bark, leaves, fruits, roots, and one large stump of a 
tree, is in the Museum as a gift from the late Rev. Dr. Polhemns and others. The 
collection of marl fossils is particularly good. Friends in the college and in Mon- 
mouth County have contributed liberally to this collection, and there are many 
who never allow any opportunity for getting specimens for the college to pass unim- 
proved. The collections of shells, corals, fish-teeth, turtle-bones, and bones of 
Saurians is large, and constantly increasing by donations. An interesting and fine 
collection of the rocks of Europe, with many ores and products of metallurgy, num- 
bering in all more than 200 specimens, has been purchased by a friend and presented 
to the college. A large number of shells from China and other Eastern countries 
were also presented by the late Rev. Dr. K Doty. 

The Rutgers College Natural History Society contributed largely to the collections 
in the Museum. The class of 1858, in concert with Rev. Samuel Lockwood, Ph. D., 
contributed rare and valuable Devonian fossils; the class of 1862 contributed a 
large collection of crystals and ores ; and other classes and individual students have 
left substantial evidence of their share in making the collection. There is a con- 
siderable collection of birds, an herbarium is well begun, and a collection of the 
woods of New Jersey is now being made. Rev. Dr. A. R. Van Nest, during his 
long residence in Florence and other parts of Italy, has procured and sent to the 
college a fine collection of beautiful polished stones, marbles, and other interesting 
specimens and curiosities. At the Commencement of 1873 liberal friends con- 
tributed a sum sufficient to pay for cases in which to arrange the geological, 
mineralogical, and other collections. 

rrhere are two literary societies, named Peithessophian and Philoclean. . They 
were founded in 1828, and their object is to train their members in composition, 
declamation, and debate. Nearly every student is a member of one of these so- 
cieties, and they are about equal in numbers. They have halls provided by the 
trustees, but these halls are furnished at the expense of the societies. Their 
libraries number 1,900 volumes each. 

A chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa Society was established in the college on 
February 22, 1868. 
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The Rutgers College Bible Society, which lias for its object the distribution of 
the Holy Scriptures, was founded in 1829. It has for a long time been enabled to 
send from $75 to $125 annually to the American Bible Society. It has now 
eighty members, and has had six hundred and twenty-five in all since its founda- 
tion. 

The Temperance Society was organized in 1873; the Base-Ball Association in 
1860 ; the Foot-Ball Club in 1868 ; the Boating Association in 1867 ; the Alumni 
Association in 1832J 

While Rutgers College is not a free institution, yet ample provision is made for 
granting free tuition to every young man who has a good character for morality and 
studiousness, and who is not able to pay his own way. And besides these general 
arrangements, it has several large and productive sources of beneficiary aid. 
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ALE College is at New Haven, Columbia College is in New York, but 
Oberlin College is Oberlin, and, in like manner, Williams College is 
Williamstown. If Yale College had never been founded, New Haven 
would have had a name to live ; and the worst enemy of Columbia 
College would not be cruel enough to hold it responsible for the existence of New 
York City ; but the same bequest that created Williams College gave a name to the 
township in which it was to be built, and the history not only of the institution 
but of the community was shaped by the same hand. 

It is tnie that a settlement had been made on the ground where the college now 
stands before the will of the founder was executed ; it would not have been worth 
while to start a college in a wilderness absolutely unbroken; but so late as 1765, 
ten years after the death of Williams, only sixty or seventy persons were reported 
as living in the region which, for want of a better name, was called "the West 
Township of Hoosuck." Most of these people had come from that part of the State 
of Connecticut lying directly south of Berkshire County. They had followed the 
beautiful valley of the Housatonic northward, their eyes fixed, no doubt, upon that 
noble mountain under whose shadow they finally made their homes. Among them, 
we are told, were descendants of those who landed on Plymouth Rock, and all of 
them belonged to the same heroic lineage. 

The people of Brooklyn are wont to illustrate the comparative swiftness of Yankees 
and Dutchmen by the legend that the New-Englanders began the occupation of 
Long Island at its eastern end and the Hollanders at its western end about the same 
time, and that the two races met just west of Flatbush, or about three miles from 
Fulton Ferry. In other cases the Dutch have moved more rapidly. Following up 
the Hudson River, their settlements had pushed eastward as far as Hoosack Falls, 
then called " Dutch Hoosuck," where they were met, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, by the Yankees, who had come up the Housatonic and had 
settled in the "West Township of Hoosuck." Judge Hoar's recent reference to 
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Williams College as a frontier defence of New England against New York civiliza- 
tion would seem, therefore, to have some historical foundation. 

The first note of the settlement of this community appears in the records of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives, and is as follows : — 

*^ Ordered, That Colonel Dwight and Colonel Choate, with such as the Honorable Board 
shall join, be a committee to repair to the Province lands near Hoosuck, as soon as may be, 
with a skilful surveyor and chairman under oath, and lay out two townships of the con- 
tents of six miles square, in the best of the land and in as regular form as may be, joining 
them together, and return a correct plat of said townships to this court for their further 
order thereon. And also to return the course and distance said towns bear from Fort 
Massachusetts." 

This order bears date of April 18, 1749, and was undoubtedly procured at the 
instance of Colonel Ephraim Williams, who for five years had been in command of 
the forces and defences of the northern frontiers of the province, with his head- 
quarters at Fort Massachusetts. 

The Dutch settlements on the lower waters of the Hoosac River and the English 
settlements of the upper waters had been greatly troubled by incursions of hostile 
Indians. The trail that the savages followed when they came from their strong- 
holds in Northern New York to attack the towns of the Connecticut valley lay 
along the Hoosac River, through Williamstown and Adams, over the Hoosac Moun- 
tain and down the valley of the Deevfield, and it therefore became necessary to put 
a barrier in their way. For this purpose Fort Massachusetts had been built, about 
one mile west of the site now occupied by the village of North Adams, and four 
miles eust of the present village of Williamstown. In order that the pioneers 
straggling into the neighborhood from Connecticut might have a legal settlement. 
Colonel Williams procured the order, which we have alre4idy quoted, for a survey of 
the lands. In obedience to this order the two townships, then called East and West 
Hoosuck, and now known as Adams and Williamstown, were surveyed ; in January, 
1751, the broad street of the western township was laid out from Green River to 
Hemlock Brook, and the " home lots " on either side of it were assigned under the 
provisions of the order of the legislature, part of them to the immigrants to Con- 
necticut, and part of them to soldiers in Fort Massachusetts. 

Thus it appears that the founding of the town was accomplished under the super- 
vision of Ephraim Williams. And there can be little doubt that in organizing the 
community he had constantly in view the establishment of the institution that bears 
his name. 

Williams was born in Newton, Massachusetts, February 24, 1715. His maternal 
grandfather, Abraham Jackson, with whom he lived after the deatli (in 1718) of 
his mother, w^as a man of intelligence and public spirit, to whom the interests 
of education were especially dear. The records of Newton credit him with the gift 
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of an acre of land ** for the setting the school-hoiise upon." In 1806 he is associated 
with Isaac Williams, Ephraim'a other gramlfother, on the first school committee of 
the town. Drought up under such influences, it is not wonderful that the founding 
of a school seemed to Ephraim in after years to be a worthy ambition. 

His early manhood, until the age of twenty-five, was spent upon the sea. Several 
voyages to England, Spain, and Holland brightened his wits and enlarged his 
horizon. Finally, in 1739, his fathers family was designated as one of the four 
families to accompany the Rev. John Sargeant on his mission to the Indians at 
Stock bridge ; and, urged by his father, young Williams joined the mission, investing 
his savings in large tracts of land in that beautiful region, working heartily for the 
material development of the settlement, and frequently serving as its agent at the 
General Court in Boston. 

W^hen the French war broke out in 1744, lie was put in command of the northern 
defences of the province with the rank of captain, and it was in the summer of that 
yeiir that Fort Massachusetts was built, and that he first made acquaintance with 
the region that bears his name. When peace was declared he found a temporary 
home at Hattield and Deerfield, in the Connecticut valley, where several of the 
superior officers of his regiment resided. The peace was, however, of short dumtion. 
In the summer of 1754 hostilities were renewed, and Williams went back to his old 
post on the Hoosac. After having been first i-aised to the rank of major, and then 
to that of colonel, he took command of a regiment, and marched in June, 1 755, to 
Albany to join Sir William Johnson's expedition against Crown Point. 

Before leaving Deerfield he had spoken of making his will, but it was an illness 
that occurred after he reached Albany that seems to have fixed his determination 
The instrument was drawn up and executed at that place, and it is to the following 
clause, which follows a number of small bequests to relatives and friends, that 
Williams College owes its existence : — 

*' It is my will and pleasure that all of the residue of my real estate, not otherwise dis- 
posed of, be sold by my executore, or the survivor of them, within five years after an 
establishetl jwace, (which may God soon grant !) acconling to their discretion ; and that 
the same l>e put out on interest at goml security ; and that the interest money yearly 
arising therefrom, and the interest arising from my just debts due to me and not other- 
wise disposed of, be improved by said executors, and by such as they shall appoint trustees 
for the charity aforesaid after them, for the support and maintenance of a free school in 
the township west of Fort Massachusetts (commonly called West Township) forever*; 
providetl said township fall within the jurisdiction of the province of Massachusetts^ Bay, 
and continue under that jurisdiction, and provi(le<l also the governor of said province, with 
the assembly of said province, shall (when a suitable nnmher of inhabitants are settled 
there) incorporate the same into a town by the name of Willianistown ; and if the interest 
of such money be more than suflicient for such a purpose, that which remains be improved, 
as aforesaid, for the support of a Uke school in the Eiist Township, in which said fort now 
stands ; but in case the said provisos are not complied with .... then my will is that 
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the interest of said moneys be applied to some other public beneficial and charitable pur- 
pose by my executors as alH)ve directed, concerning other parts of my ej»tate, according? to 
their discretion and good judgment" 

This document was executed on the 22(1 of July, and shortly afterward the army 
under General Johnson marched up the Hudson River, and encamped at the southern 
extremity of Lake George. Hearing that Baron Dieskau, with a large force of 
French and Indians, was approaching his camp, Johnson sent Colonel Williams, on 
the 8th of September, with a iletachment of twelve hundred men in search of the 
enemy. About three miles southeastwanl from Caldwell the reconnoitring party 
was surprised by an ambusciide, and Williams fell, shot through the head by 
a musket-ball. His body was concealed and afterward buried by his men ; and a 
marble monument, erected by the alumni of Williams College upon the rock near 
which he fell, marks the spot where the bravo man's life was finished. 

The estate of Colonel Williams consisted of notes and bonds and of lands in 
Hampshire and Berkshire. The lands that were not devised were sold ; after exe- 
cuting the other provisions of the will, the moneys realized from the estate were 
placed at interest in 1755. The fund was thus growing until 1785, when the 
executors api)lied to the legislature for an act enabling them to carry out the in- 
tentions of Colonel Williams. Under this act, William Williams, Theodore Seilg- 
wick, Woodbridge Little, John Bacon, Thompson J. Skinner, Israel Jones, David 
Noble, the Rev. Seth Swift, and the Rev. Daniel Collins were incorjKDrated as 
trustees of the fund provided by P^phraim W^illiams for maintaining a free school 
in Williamstown. The first meeting of the trustees was held April 24, 1785. The 
amount paid over to them by the executors was 89,157 ; but it was deemed insuffi- 
cient to erect the neccssiiry buildings, and a committee of the corporators was ap- 
pointed to solicit contributions. The following resolutions were also passed : — 

" Resolved, That it is the sense of this committee that the intention of Ephraim Williams, 
Esq., in that last clause of his last will and testament which respects the maintenance of a 
free school in Williamstown, and the trust reposed in them by the legislature, will be most 
fully and properly executed by employing the whole donation in that town. 

" Resolved, That it is the sense of this corporation that the free school in Williamstown 
be open and free for the use and benefit of the inhabitants of that town, and the free citi- 
zens of the American states indiscriminately, under such rules and orders as mav be here- 
after established. 

" FurtJier, Resolved, That it is the sense of the coiportition that it will best coincide with 
the liberal views of the donor and the intention of the legislature to admit no ])upil into 
the free school at Williamstown not having Ixjen previously taught to read English well." 

It would appear that the people of the East Township, which before this time had 
been christened Adams, in honor of the immortal Sam, wore nut altogether satisfied 
with the first of these resolutions. They had been hoping that the fund would be 
more than sufficient for Williamstown, and that " a like school " would be built in 
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their village, according to the stipulation of the will. Some action, looking in this 
direction, appears to have been taken in the courts by the town of Adams, for at a 
meeting of the trustees held at Pittstield, April 24, 1 78G, a committee was appointed 
to make answer before the Supreme Court to certain memorials of the towns of 
Williamstown and Adams. 

The building of the free school made haste slowly. Two or three different sites 
were proposed for it, and several different plans of the building were in turn adopted 
and abandoned. By the first plan it was to be fifty-six feet in length, forty- two feet 
in breadth, and twenty-one feet in height, — presumably two stories. By the second 
it was to be seventy-two by forty, and three stories in height, " with four stacks of 
chimneys and a bevel roof." By the third it was made eighty-two by forty-two, 
" four stories high with a bevel roof," and this was the final plan by which the old 
"West College with its solid walls of brick was constructed in 1790. 

In aid of the fund the legislature had authorized a lottery in 1 788, the avails of 
which amounted to $3,459.68. Add this, with subscriptions amounting to $903.58, 
to the sum placed by the executors of the founder's will in the hands of the trustees, 
and the amount of the original fund is seen to have been something in the neigh- 
borhood of $ 1 4,000. 

The school-house was now ready for its occupants. And in October, 1790, a 
committee was appointed " to provide a schoolmaster of good moral character, and 
suitably qualified to instnict in reading and writing the English language, and in 
arithmetic." Afterward they concluded to raise the standard a little, demanding 
that the schoolmaster should be " a man of good moral character, of the Protestant 
religion ; well acquainted with the English and learned languages, the liberal arts 
and sciences ; apt to teach, with talents to command the respect of his pupils ; of 
mild disposition and of elegant and accomplished mannei-s." 

The Rev. Ebenezer Fitch, a graduate of Yale in 1777, was the man selected, and 
with Mr. John Lester as his assistant he opened the school October 20, 1791. From 
the first there were two departments ; a grammar school, or academy, in which the 
studies were about the same as those taught in the colleges of the period, and fur 
instruction in which an annual fee of thirty-five shillings was charged ; and an 
English free school, made up of boys from the higher classes in the town schools, 
who were taught gratuitously in the common English branches. 

So popular did the school at once become, that the project of erecting it into a 
college soon suggested itself to the trustees as well as to the people of the town, and 
in the very next year a petition to this effect was presented to the legislature : — 

"The trustees of the donation of Ephraira Williams, Esq., for maintaining a free school 
in Williamstown, humbly show that, partly out of the said donation, and partly by private 
subscription, and partly from the aid of a lottery, they have erected a large and convenient 
building within the said toN^-n of Williamsto\Mi, with lodging and study rooms sufficient 
to accommodate one hundred students, besides a common school-room sufficient for sixtv 
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scholars, a dining-i-oom that will accoiiimcKlate a hundred i)ersoii8, a hall for public aca- 
demical purposes, a n)oni for a library', apparatus, etc., the whole being nearly finished. 
About six months have ela])se<l since they opened an English and grammar school in said 
building ; since that period they have had, from this and some of the neighboring States, 
upwards of sixty young gentlemen who have entered the grammir school, and the number 
is almost daily increasing. Your memorialists further show that there are several circum- 
stances attending the free school in Williamstown that ai-e ])eculiarly favorable to a semi- 
nary of a more public and important nature. It is in a ]Kirt of the country that abounds 
with a variety of the most substantial articles of provision, and being remote frcmi any 
public market such articles of provision may always ]>e affonled at a low price. This will 
naturally tend to lessen the ex|)enses of instruction, and to render the means of a liberal 
education more easy, and bring them more within the power of the middling and lower 
classes of citizens. Williamstown, being an enclosed jdace, will not be exposed to those 
temptations and allurements which are peculiarly incident to seiiiK)rt towns ; a rational 
hope may therefore be indulge<l that it will prove favorable to the monds and literary 
improvement of the youth who may reside there. Your memorialists ask leave further to 
observe, that Yale and Dartiuouth Colleges are both of them nearer to the county of Berk- 
shire than Cambridge. Most of the youth in the counties of Berkshire and Hampshire 
who obtain a liberal education are sent to one or the other of these colleges, by means of 
which large sums of money are anniuilly sent out of this Commonwealth for the purposes 
of education. The southerly part of Berkshire is contiguous to Ccmnecticut. The town 
of Williamstown is lK)rdering u])on the most fertile parts of the SUites of Xew York and 
Vermont. If, therefore, a college was instituted in that town, such is its local position 
that great numbers of youth would prol^ably resort there from the adjacent States for the 
purpose of obtaining a liberal education. This would furnish an opportunity of diffusing 
our best habits and mannei's among the citizens of our sister Sttites. It wouhl, at the same 
time, he a resource of wealth, and ad<l to the influence and wealth of Massiichusetts. There 
being already two colleges within the Commonwealth, cAunot, as we humbly conceive, be 
a reasonable objection iigainst the addition of a third, especially as the interest of the last, 
from its local situation, cannot interfere with either of the former. The interests of the 
whole will perfectly coincide, and, like a threefold conl, mutually strengthen and confirm 
etu'h other. 

"The University of Cambridge will always be considered the parent of the other two, 
and from them will derive an additional degree of lustre and renown. We ho])e that it is 
a laudable wish we indulge of seeing Massiichusetts the Athens of the United States of 
America, to which young gentlemen from any part of the Union may resort for instruction 
in all the branches of useful and polite literature ; and we Ciinnot entertain the least doubt 
but that the object of our present memorial j)erfectly coincides with the object of such a 
wish. Your memorialists, therefore, luuublv i)rav vour Honoi-s that the free school in 
Williamstown may be incorporated into a college by the name of Williams Hall, and that 
the imrturing liliend hand of the legislature may be extended to it by a grant of lands in 
the easterly part of the Connnonwealth, or in such other way as to your Honors may 
seem fit." 

Maine was then a part of Massachusetts, and the second of the colleges referred 
to in this petition app(»ars to be IJowdoin, though that institution had not yet ro- 
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ceived its charter. The petition was successful, and on the 22d of June, 1 793, the act 
of incorporation was passed, and the fi-ee school in Williamstown beaiiue Williams 
('oUege. Accompanying the chart-er was a grant by the legislature of four thousand 
dollars for the purchase of a library and philosophical apj>aratus. 

Mr. Fitch, the schoolmaster, was at once made president of the college, Hon. 
Tlieodore Sedgwick was appointed professor of Law and Civil Polity, Mr. Noah 
Linsley tutor, and ^Ir. Nathaniel Steel master of the grammar school. The free 
school was discontinued, and the following rule was adopted : — 

" That each in^rson who applies for admission be able to accurately read prose and con- 
strue, to the satisfiiction of the president and tutor, Virgil's .^neid, TuUy's Orations, and the 
Evangelist,s in Gi-eek ; or, if he prefers to become acquainted with French, he must he able 
to read and pronounce, with a tolerable degree of accuracy and fluency, Hudson's French 
Scholar's Guide, Telemachus, or some other approved French author." 

The first Commencement was held on Wednesday, September 2, 1 795, and the 
graduating class numbered four. The second class, graduating in 1796, numbered 
six ; the third class, ten ; and the fourth class, thirty, — a growth rapid enough to 
excite the envy of the young colleges of the present day. 

The administration of Dr. Fitch continued until 1815. During the earlier part 
of this peric»d the college enjoyed a remarkable degree of prosperity. In 1804 the 
catjvlogue showed one hundred and forty -four students in attendance. The only pro- 
fessorships that appear to have existed during this administmtion were that of Law 
and Civil Polity, occupied by the Hon. Theodore Sedgwi(;k and the Hem. Daniel 
Dewey ; tliat of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy ; and that of the French 
Language?." The professorship of the Greek and Liitin Li\nguages was, however, 
established at the close of this regime, and also a lecturesliip in Chemistry. The 
Classics would seem to have been taught by tutors during the first twenty years of 
the liistory of the college, — a policy which, in its later years, has been definitively 
abolished. Aniong the instructors under President Fitch were Jerc^niah Day, after- 
ward Presiilent of Yal(» ; Henry Davis, afterward President of Middlebury and 
Hamilton; Chester Dewey, for many yeai"s professor in Pochester University; and 
Gamaliel S. Ohls. In 1797 the old Eiust College wjis erected; a building four 
stories high, one hundred and four feet in length, and forty-eight in width. Several 
grant.s of land and money from the legislature kept the finances in an easy condi- 
tion. In 1795 the two litemry societies, the Philologian and the Philoteclmian, 
were organized. Until a few years ago these societies maintained a vigorous exist- 
ence, and the piiblic literary entinlainments of the Aihdphic Union — the name 
given to their joint assembli(»s — were among the principal events in the college 
year ; but of lute they have had not much more than a name to live ; the Greek 
letter societies have killed them. 

In the same year the first catalogue of the college was published ; a single sheet, 
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bearing the names of seventy-seven students. It was the first college catalogue 
published in this country, Yale following the fashion the next year. 

The library was also begun in a humble way during this administration. In 
1802 it contiiined 2,000 volumes, and there were 375 on the shelves of the Adelphic 
Union. 

Among the students of this period who have been heard of since were the 
venerable Thomas Robbins, long time secretary of the Connecticut Historical 
Society ; Professor Amos Eaton, the distinguished naturalist ; Nathan Hale, the 
veteran editor of the Boston Advertiser, and the father of Kev. E. H Hale ; the 
Hon. Luther 15radish, and the Hon. Judge l>etts, of Xew York; Prof. Chester 
Dewey, of the college and afterward of Kochester ; the Hon. Charles A. Dewey, 
of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and the Kev. Orville Dewey, D. D. ; the 
Rev. Richard Salter Storrs, D. I)., of Bniinti-ee ; Dr. Justin Edwards, of Andover ; 
and the well-known foreign missionaries, Samuel J. Mills, Gordon Hall, Luther 
Rice, and James Richards. During the college year 1810-11 William CuUen 
Bryant was a Sophomore in this college. He withdrew in the hope of entering 
Yale, but was disappoinUid in this ambition, and his college course was never 
finished. As the only college of which he was ever a member, Williams always 
had a warm place in the affections of !Mr. Bryant. 

It was in the summer of 1806 tliat the prayer-meeting whicli resulted in the 
organization of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions was 
held under the haystack in what is now Mills's Park. 

Some of the students of this period belonged, however, as it would appear, to the 
church militant. We trace the origin not only of foreign missions but of college 
rebellions back to the days of President Fitch. Under date of April, 1802, the 
good man writes : — 

" We have lately had trouble in college. The judgments we drew up and published to 
the classes respecting their exaniinatitms in March gave offence. Thive classes in suc- 
cession weix* in a state of insunvction against the government of the college. For ten days 
we had a good d^-al of difticuhy ; but tlie faculty stood firm and detenuined to give up no 
right. At last, without the loss of a single meml>er, all were reduced to due obedience and 
subonlination. Never had I occ^ision for so much fimmess and prudence, not even in the 
great rel>ellion of 178:2 at Yale. [President Fitch had l)een tutor at New Haven.] Most 
of the students are now much ashame<l of their conduct. The present genenition, I trust, 
will never bum their fingers again." 

Vain confidence ! In 1808 hostilities were renewed. This time it was all about 
the right of petition. At the close of the coHege yeiir the students of the Junior 
class petitioned for the removal of certain tutors. The petition wtis not granted, 
and the faculty, under the lead of Professor Olds, undertook to compel an acknowl- 
edgment on the part nf the students that they had done wrong in presenting it, 
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and a promise that the offence should not be repeated. To this paper not a single 
member of the class would put his name. The recitations of the Juniors were 
immediately suspended, and for some days there was intense excitement. At length 
the president, who had been interviewed by the offending students, declared that 
he had been misinformed with regard to the whole proceeding ; that the conduct 
of the students had not been such as to warmnt the discipline proposed, and that 
the measure must be abandoned. On this Professor Olds and the tutors resigned, 
and the college was without any officer except the president. The students went 
home for a short vacation, the vacant chairs were filled, and at the end of four 
weeks all went on smoothly again. Thus the " American principle " that " all 
governments derive their just powers from the consent of the governed " was once 
more successfully vindicated. There may be room for doubt as to the wisdom of 
permitting the students of a college to choose their own instructors, and generally 
to administer the affairs of the institution ; but there can be no doubt that officers 
wlio undertake such a measure of discipline as this are not wise. Petitions of this 
nature may be ill-advised, and may therefore be properly disregarded ; but no respectful 
petition ought to be made a punishable offence. Among the desperadoes who thus 
succeeded in revolutionizing the government of the college were the Rev. Luther 
Kice, one of the missionaries before mentioned, the Hon. William H. Mayufird, and 
the late Dr. Justin Edwards. 

This disorder affected the college somewhat injuriously. The number of its 
students was considembly reduced, and there was a gradual decline until the close 
of Dr. Fitch's administration. May 2, 1815, the good man laid down his charge, 
and on the same day the board of trustees elected a president, and an alternate. 
The Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D., of Andover, was their first choice, and the Rev. 
Zephaniah Swift Moore, Professor of Languages in Dartmouth, was their second. 
Dr. Woods declined the honor, and Professor Moore accepted it. And now begins 
an administration the mere mention of which is enough to cause the ears of every 
loyal son of Berkshirti to tingle. 

The declining fortunes of the college had begun to suggest the inquiry whether 
a more central location would not be more favorable. At that meeting of the board 
of trustees in which the new president was chosen, Dr. Packard of Cambridge pro- 
cured the appointment of a committee of six persons to consider the removal of the 
college, and report at the next meeting. This committee reported in September 
that " at the present time and under existing circumstances " it was inexpedient to 
make the change. It was thought that a fair trial of building it up in the old 
place under a new management ought to be made, and that such a trial would not 
be likely to prove successful if the question of removal was left open. 

Having been once mooted, it could not, however, be easily disposed of. It was 
laid upon the table, and it would not lie still. The arguments for removal were 
canvassed, pro and con, in the newspapers and in the college circles. The institu- 
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tion seemed to have taken a new lease of prosperity ; the number of students was 
increasing, and the new professorships of the Classics and of Chemistry were increas- 
ing the efficiency of its work. But there were reasons for its removal, the force of 
which must have been felt by all who dwelt on the eastern side of the Hoosac 
Mountain. Let some of them be stated by one of the most loyal and honored sons 
of Williams, who came from the country town of Leicester, and wrote his name as 
Emory Washburn on the slender roll of the Junior class : — 

" It is difficult at this day," said Govenjor Washburn, " to make one undersUmd the 
perfect isolation of the spot. During my residence in college nothing in the form of stage- 
coach or vehicle for public communication ever entered the town. Once a week a solitary 
messenger, generally on horseback, came over the Florida Mountain, bringing us our 
newspapers and letters from Boston and the ea.stem parts of the State. Once in a week a 
Mr. Green came up from the south, usually in a one-horse wagon, bringing the country 
newspapers printed at Stockbridge and Pittsfield. And by some similar mo<le and at like 
intervals we heanl from Troy and Albany. With the exception of these, not a ripple of 
the commotion that disturbed the world outside of these baiTiers of hilU and mountains 
ever reached the unruffled c^lm of our vallev life. Nor was that all. It was soarcelv less 
difficult to reach the place by private than by public conveyance, except by one\s own 
me^ans of transit. My home, you are aware, was neiir the centre of the State. And as ray 
resources were too limited to make use of a private conveyance, I was compelled to rely 
upon stage and chance. My route was by sUige to Pittstield, and thence by a providential 
team or carriage the remainder of my journey. 

" I have often smiled as I have recalled with what persevering assiduity I waylaid every 
man who passetl by the hotel, in order to find some one who would consent to take as a 
passenger a luckless wight in pursuit of an education under such difficulties. I think that 
I am warranted in saying that I made that passage in every form and shape of team and 
vehicle, generally a loaded one, which the ingenuity of man had, up to that time, ever 
constructed. My bones ache at the mere recollection." 

Such considerations as these were urging themselves upon the students and 
patrons of tlie college. It was thought by many utterly impossible that an institu- 
tion of learning could ever succeed in a place so difficult of access, and so completely 
out of all relations with the world. Finally, at the Commencement of 1818 a 
proposition was made by Dr. Packard "to unite this college with a proposed literary 
institution which they contemplated locating in the town of Amherst." Though 
Dr. Moore favored the proposition, it was negatived by the board of trustees. 
Within three months another meeting was called, at which the president said, what 
was no doubt true, that he had accepted his office with the understanding that the 
college was to be n;moved to Hampshire County, and that he should resign if the 
removal did not take place. Under this pressure the trustees finally voted, nine to 
three, that if sufficient funds could be obtained to meet the necessary expenses, and 
to defray the losses occasioned by removal, and if the western part of the Common- 
wealth would agree to it, and if the General Court would consent, the location of 
the college should be changed. 
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Then did tho noise of battle resound among those western hills. Species, man- 
ifestoes, memorials to the legislature, blasts and counterblasts, filled the air of Berk- 
shire and of Hampshire for fifteen months. Northampton, and not Amherst, was the 
place finally fixed upon as the new location of the college. The advocates of removal 
urged the isolation of Williamstown, the iM)verty of the institution, and the impossi- 
bility of obtaining funds to n^plenish its treiusury while it remained in the Hoosac 
valley, tlie decreasing number of students and the moral certainty that the number 
would continue to decrease ; and they backed up their arguments with a subscrip- 
tion of fifty thousand dollars to make good the losses that would be incurred in 
abandoning the buildings and lands in Williamstown. The opponents of removal 
pointed out that the institution was not so poor but that it was pitying expenses ; 
that the diminution in the number of students was due to the agitation about 
removal more than to any otliur cause ; that the college had been useful and suc- 
cessful in the past, and might be increasingly so in the future, if all hands would 
stand by and take hold heartily ; and further tliat tliere were legal obstacles in the 
way of transfen'ing the funds of the institution which could not be overcome. 
These ai-guments weiti suppt>rted by a subscription of $17,500, with which the 
peophi of Berkshire proposed to replenish the funds of the college if it i^Mnained in 
its ancient seat. 

The committee of the legislature finally reported, in February, 1820, that Williams 
(College and the Williams Free School were one and the same institution ; that the 
residuary legatees of Ephraim Williams had all acquiesced in its erection into a 
college ; that the college which had thus grown from the germ that Williams planted 
had been nourished by gifts from many others, most of them in Berkshire County 
or beyond, who had all expected that the college would remain in its present location ; 
and that the intention of Williams and of these other donors could not be set aside. 
Furthermore : — 

" The conmiittee are hy no means satisfied that mere location deterniinea the degree of 
estimation and respect in which any literary institution may be held. It is reputation 
which constitutes attraction ; and this is founded on the modes and means of instruction. 
And although it might be a very interesting question whether fifty or a hundred thousand 
dollars should be originally expended at Northampton or at Williamstown, yet considering 
the length of time since the establishment of Williams College in the place where it now 
is, that a considenible ])ai't of its funds were given in contemplation of its continuance 
there, and considering that no change of a very imfHising cast is likely to be efrectc<l 
imme<liately or befr)re the lapse of stmie years in the future usefulness of the institution, 
if at all, hy removal, — the committee have come to the result that it is inexpedient to 
remove Williams College to Northampton. 

*' In concluding, the connnittee pray leave to state that they do most highly appreciate 
and most profoundly resj)ect the motives of the petitionee ; these are unquestionably 
fr)nn(letl in a truly honomble and elevate<l desire to extend the usefulness of this respect- 
able college in promoting learning, virtue, piety, and religion ; and, under these impressions, 
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the committee feel the most sincere regret that their jH^rception of duty compels them to 
submit to the two houses that it is neither lawful nor expedient to grant the prayer of the 
petition." 

This report was adopted by an overwhelming vote, and the question of the removal 
of Williams College was thus forever settled. What is said in the last part of this 
report about the honesty and disinterestedness of the men who stmght to remove the 
college is no doubt mainly true. It was a shaq) dispute, and each party thought, 
at the time, that the other was wholly in the wrong ; but at this day we are able to 
see that the question had two sides, and that neither party is to be censured because 
of the views which it held. 

But the college was not to go to Xortharapton, and now the friends of thy " Col- 
legiate Charity Institution " at Amherst, who had desired that their little sister might 
1)6 nursed by the Alma Mater that was to have been brought over the mountain, 
began to see that, though that source of nourishment had been cut off, there was a 
chance of bringing her up by hand. The project of a college at Northampton had 
discouraged them about raising her ; the failure of that project gave them new \\o\)q. 
They therefore pushed their organization forward, and called Dr. Moore to bo its 
president. This call was accepted, and after presiding at the Commencement of 1821, 
the president of Williams, with fifteen of the students, withdrew from the I^erkshire 
college and bent his steps toward the hills of Amherst. 

What the progress of the college in learning may have been during the adminis- 
tration of Dr. Moore does not appear. Inter arma silent litterce et leges, and the 
atmosi)here of the institution was too warlike f(^r the placid pursuits of literature. 

Among tlie graduates of this jxiriod we recktJii, however, such names as those of Pro- 
fessor Aaron W^arner, of Amherst ; Dr. Jonas King, the Athenian missionary ; Governor 
Emory Washburn ; Professor Emmons, of the college ; the brothers Hallock (William 
A., of the Tract Society, and Gerard, of the New York Journal of Commerce, 
sons of the venerable Moses Hallock, of Plainlield, under whose care so many of 
the students of this period prepared for college, and members of the same class, 
1819) ; Judge Benedict, of Xew York ; and the Rev. Emerson Davis, D.D., of W>5t- 
field, long vice-j^resident of the college, and the revered and beloveil pastor of the 
First Church in Westfield. 

Upon the resignation of Dr. Moore the presidency was declined in turn by the 
Rev. Thomas McAulay, LL. D., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Union College, 
and by Professor Chauncey A. Goodrich, of New Haven. The day had begun to look 
dark for W^illiams, when a man who was in himself a host took up the leadership. 
The Rev. Edward Dorr Griffin, D. D., a graduate of Yale in 1790, and a preacher 
and instructor of wide fame, accept<jd the presidency, and threw himself with charac- 
teristic enthusiasm into the work of rehabilitating the fortunes and restoring the vigor 
of the college. There was a giant in northern Berkshire in those days. Dr. (jlriffin 
was six feet three inches in height, and portly at that, and he trod the eai*th like a 
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king of men. With a personal presence of singular dignity, a voice of remarkable 
compass and volume, a genius for oratory, a vivid imagination, and a tremendous 
will, he was fitted to impress himself not only upon the college, but upon the pub- 
lic, whose confidence lie needed, and to pluck success from the very jaws of failure. 
He does not seem to have been a thinker of remarkable originality, but he was a 
splendid rhetorician, and rhetoric counted for more in those days than it does in 
these. 

In November, 1821, Dr. Griffin was inaugurated president and professor of 
Divinity. Confidence in the future of the college was so fully secured that it was 
found possible to add to its endowment twenty-five thousand dollars, with which a 
chapel (now Griffin Hall) was built, and a professorship of Rhetoric and Moral 
Philosophy was endowed. The I^rkshire Medical Institution, recently established 
in Pittsfield, was connected with the college, its graduates receiving their degree at 
the hands of the president. Other professorships founded during this administration 
were that of Chemistry, and that of Natural History, and that of Political Economy 
and History, with which, in 1835, Khetoric was joined. Among the new instruc- 
toi-s we note the names of Sylvester Ilovey, William A. Porter, Etlward Lasell, 
Ebenezer Emmons, Joseph Alden, and Mark and Albert Hopkins. Among the 
graduates who received from Dr. Griffin their bachelor's degree, we find such names 
as those of the brothers Hopkins, just mentioned ; Parsons Cooke, D. D. ; Professor 
Morgan, of Oberlin ; Nicholas Murray, D.D., of Elizabeth, the "Kirwan" (»f fame 
as a Catholic controversialist ; Dr. Alonzo Clark, of New York ; William Pitt Palmer, 
Esij. ; Dr. Simeon Howard Calhoun, the Syrian missionary ; Dr. Prime, of the 
Observer ; Governor Howard, of Michigan ; the Hon. Mailin I. Townsend, of the 
House of Kepi-esentatives ; Senator Dixon, of Connecticut ; Judge Olin, of Washing- 
ton ; and the Hon. Joseph White, treasurer of the college. 

Williams College has had the honor of doing seveml first things, two of them 
under this administration. The Socii'ty of Alumni was organized in Septeml)er, 
1821, " for the promotion of literature and good fellowship among ourselves, and the 
better to advance the reputation and intenists of our Alma ]Mater," as the pn».amble 
})Uts it. This was the first association of the kind formed in this country. 

In 1835 an expedition was sent by the Society of Natural History- to Nova Scotia, 
for the collection of specimens. It was led by Professor Albert Hopkins, Profe^or 
Enmions, and Tutor S. H. ('alhoun. Several similar expeditions have since been 
fitted out by the same society, but this is believed to have been the first of its class 
sent forth under the auspices of a college in this country for scientific researches. 

For the fifteen years of Dr. Griffin's presidency the number of graduates varied 
from seven to thirty, the average number being twenty-one. The small class of 
1823 was largely due to a panic whicli wius occasioned by the chartering of the 
Amherst Charity Institution as a college. The cliarter was strenuously and foolishly 
resisted in the legislature by the friends of Williams, on the ground that there was 
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only room for one college in Western Massachusetts, and when their efforts were 
fruitless they began to despair of the future of Williams. The courage and enthusi- 
asm of Dr. (jrifiin carried tlie institution over this obstacle, and placed it on a more 
secure foundation. 

Broken by his severe labors, tlie president resigned in 1836, and Mark Hopkins, 
who since 1830 had been pi*ofessor of Rhetoric and Moral Philosophy, was unani- 
mously cht)sen to succeed him. The new president was born in iStockbridge, 
Febniary 4, 1802. His grandmother was a niece of Ephraim WilHams, and his 
grandfather was a brother of the Rev. Samuel Hopkins, D. D., the author of the 
" System of Divinity " and the hero of " The Minister's Wooing." Alter gimluating 
in 1824 at the head of his class, he taught for two years as a tutor in the college, and 
also studied medicine, receiving his medical degree at Pittsfield. His arrangements 
were completed for the practice of this profession in New York when he was called, in 
the summer of 1830, to the professorship just made vacant by the death of Professor 
Porter. How good a physician was thus spoiled to make a great philosopher and a 
marvellous teacher nobody will ever knt^w. On the 15th of September, 1836, Dr. 
Hopkins was inaugurated and placed in the chair of Mental and ^ota\ Philosophy. 
The professorship he still holds; the presidency was vacated by him in 1872. 

Having, in the phrase of Lord Macaulay, brought the history of the college down 
to a time within the memory of men still living, this sketch may be suffered to 
take a little more cursory pace. Under the administration of Dr. Hopkins the 
prosperity of the college steadily incre^ised. No sensational methods were resorted 
to, but good work was done in all departments, and the work advertised itself. 
Several new profe.ssorships were established, and the range of instruction was con- 
siderably widened. During the year 1837 Professor Albert Hopkins commenced 
the erection of the Astronomical Observatory, the first building of the kind in this 
country exclusively devoted to this purpose. It cost about $ 2,000, the greater part 
of which sum was contributed by the professor himself. In him the president had 
a most energetic and jutlicious supporter. His attainments in astronomy and nat- 
ural philosophy were of no me^n order, and his quiet resolution was daunted by no 
obstacle. Of the religious work of the college ho was always the leader ; of the 
scenery of the region he was both devotee and interpreter ; and in his heroic and 
self-denying labors for the degraded poor of his own town he did more to prove the 
gospel true than ever was done by the study of the " Evidences " in the recitation- 
room. 

Among the other professors who assisted Dr. Hopkins during his administration, 
and who are no longer actively connected with the college, we may mention the 
names of Ebenezer Emmons, M. D., the State Geologist of New York and of North 
Carolina, and one of the most industrious and accurate naturalists of his period ; 
John Tatlock, LL. D., at first Professor of Greek and Latin, and afterward the 
jolly occupant of the Mathematical chair, now Professor Emeritus ; Nathaniel H. 
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Griffin, D. D., Prof(?ssor of Greek, in which chaii* he was succeeded by John L. T. 
Phillips ; Isiiac Newton Lincoln, the incarnation of energy and Latin Prose ; Frank- 
lin Carter, now of the Yale Faculty ; the late W. li. Dinimock, Master of the 
Quincy Academy ; and John Jjasconi, LL. T)., now President of the University of 
Wisconsin, one of the stuiiliest thinkei's and one of the soundest men that Williams 
College has yet produced. 

Among the gnuluates who have received their degities from T)r. Hopkins we 
find President Andrews of ^larietUi, Pivsident ^lerriman uf Iiipon, President 
Mills of Iktticotta, and Pi*esident Chadbourne, now of Williams; Judge Field of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, Chief Justice Boies, of Oregon, and 
Judges Cobb and Wells of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, the last two cla.s3- 
mates ; Governor J>ross of Illinois and Senator Ingalls of Kansas and Senator 
Hitchcock of Xebniska and (General Gartield of Ohio; Professor W. D. Whitney of 
New Haven, and T*i'oi'(.'ssors Ballard and Lincoln and Pliillips and Bascom and Perry 
and Dimmock of the college; the IJev. Drs. H. M. Field and P. R. B(H)th and 
S. H. Ty"o> '^r-j ^'* ^^^^' York, and A. E. Kittredge and Arthur Mitchell of Chicago ; 
S. H. Scudder the naturalist and Horace E. Scudder the novelist ; Henry M. 
Alden of Harper's ^Magazine, (leorge Perry of the Home Journal, the Hon. David A. 
Wells of the Cobden Club, and Oliver Warner (" God save the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts I "). 

The number of graduates has ranged from eighteen to sixty-two, the average 
number being, jK'rliaps, about forty. 

The old r^ist College was burned in 1844. The present dormitory ])earing that 
name and the South College were erected to t^ike its place. In 184G Lawrence 
Hall was built for the use of the library; in 1847 Kellogg Hall, for a dormitory and 
recitation-rooms; in 1855 Jackson Hall, for the use of the Lvceum of Natural 
History ; in 1859 the new Chapel and Alumni Hall; in 1800 Goodrich Hall, for a 
gymnasium and labc^ratory. These an^ some of the substantial results of Dr. Hop- 
kins's management. 

This letids to the mention of some of the benefactors of the college during this 
n'gime. First among these is Amos T-iiwrtrnce, F^sq., of Boston. The Library 
building is his gift and beai*s his name ; the telescope in the observatory was 
presented by him, and money for the purchiuse of land and the endowment of 
professorships and scholarships was added, nearly sufficient to raise the amount to 
$ 40,000. 

Next to him must ha put Nathan Jackson of New York, the great-grandson of 
Ephniim Willijims's grandfather, a wealthy vinegar merchant, who, moved by the love 
of Berkshire, of which he was a native, an<l his just pride of ancestry, built Jackson 
Hall, bought f<jr the college the president's mansion, and endowed the Jackson 
Professorship of Theology, at a cost of more than $25,000. 

Philip Van Ness Morris, M. I)., of Cambridge*, N. Y., a graduate of the class of 
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1813, also enriched the collei^e at the Commencement of 1859 with a gift of $ 10,000. 
Groodrich Hall, the largest and costliest of the college buildings, is the gift of 
Jolin Z. Goodrich, Esi^., of Stockbridge, late collector of the port of Boston. 

The professorship of History and Political Economy, filled for so many ye^irs by 
Professor A. L. Perry, whoso earnest advocacy of free trade and sound currency has 
earned him a national reputation, an<l whose manual of Political Economy is widely 
used as a college text-book, has recently been endowed by the late Orrin Sage, Est]., 
of Ware, with a fund of $30,000. 

In addition to these and other funds bestowed for the uses of the college, a large 
sum of money, amounting to nearly ^ 1 00,000, has been invested in tlie form of 
scholarships for the benefit of the students. The " Baldwin Fund," given for this 
purpose by the gentleman whose name it bears, amounts to $28,000, and by this 
and other endowments of lesser amount the tnistees are furnished with about 
$6,000, which they distribute annually at their discretion among those students 
who are known to need aid. Besides this, seven scholarships of $2,500 each have 
been established, the income of each of which is awarded to a single student for 
proficiency in the studies of the course. 

Quite a large amount is also distributed every year in prizes. Judge Benedict, of 
New York, has established ** seven prizes of $25 each, to be awarded annually, for 
excellence in the following departments : Latin, Greek, French, German, Mathe- 
matics, Natural History, and History; also seven prizes of $15 to l>e awarded yearly 
as second prizes in the same departments; also a prize for prizes, of $25, to be given 
annually to the member of the college who shall have received the most prizes." 

Arthur B. Graves, Esq., of New York, " has established six prizes, amounting to 
$200 in gold, to be awarded as follows : five prizes of $20 each for five of the best 
essays prepared by members of the Senior class, on subjects assigned by the faculty; 
one prize of $100 to the student who shall deliver his essay in the most etlcctive 
manner before a public audience." 

The income of $ 2,000 is divided on the evening before Commencement among 
the five successful contestants in a rhetorical exhibition. The best extemporaneous 
speaker also carries ofl' a prize of $ 70 every year. 

When to all these bounties the consideitition is added that the trustees, aided by 
the alumni, have built and furnished a boarding-hall in which good board is fur- 
nished for three dollars a week, there appears to be no n?ason why a bright and 
thrifty young man should not find attending college to be an occupation both 
pleasant and lucrative. 

These equipments have been mentioned as results of Dr. Hopkins's administration. 
In great part they are so, but a })orti(m of the later ones have been added by his 
successor, Paul Ansel Chadbourne, LL. D., in whose hands the administration of the 
college now rests. 

To all the otlior evidences of his wisdom, Dr. Hopkins, in 1872, added the crown- 
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ing proof by resigning his presidency, at the close of his seventieth year, liefore 
liis natural force was abated, and before the days had come when students and 
trustees hiul begun to say that they had no ple^isure in liim. For many yeai-s he 
had been the senior coUege president in the country, and yet nobody had thought 
of him as superannuated. Amid the regrets and tlie congratuUitions of a great multi- 
tude of his pupils, many of whom had grown to Ixj men of gray haii-s and great 
renown, he laid down the burden of the pixisidency on Commencement day. Ho 
still retains his professorship of Mental and Moral Philosoj)hy, and much of his 
best work before the college and the public has been done since he ceased to be 
president. 

His successor is a graduate of the college in the class of 1848, and in the abbre- 
viated and closely printed column of the Triennial more thjin a square is required 
to tell all his titles. He has been instructor in Williams, in Bowdoin, in Western 
Ileserve, and in the Massachusetts Agricultural College, and he came from the presi- 
dency of Wisconsin L^niversity to take the charge of his Alma Mater. His work as 
a teacher has been chieiiy done in the departments of Chemistry and Botany, and 
very clean and thorough work it has been. As a lecturer la^fore the Lowrdl Insti- 
tute, and as an author, Dr. Chadbourne has enlarged his ftime. It is not, however, 
so much by his proficiency as a scholar as by his energy and skill as a man of affairs 
that he has most strongly impressed himself upon this generation. The college is 
feeling the effects of his vigor<nis administration, and the number of students is 
larger at j»resent than it has been for several years, a total of one hundred and 
ninety-one names being upon the catalogue. 

With about two hundred students the ambition of the managers of Williams 
T'ollege is satisfied. If a cLuss greatly ex(;eeds fifty it nmst be broken up into 
divisions, more instructors must be obtained, and the tutorial system must come in. 
This is precisely what the authorities wish to keep out. Their theory is tliat 
instniction given by competent and experienced profe^ssors- is worth more than that 
given by callow tutors ; and it is this kind of instruction that they aim to furnish. 

The college is now in a better condition to do the work of education than ever 
before, and the standanl of scholarship is higher than ever before. The following 
announcement in the catalogue shows that the heroic resolve of the first trustees not 
to admit aily pupil who had not " previously been taught to read English well '* has 
been somewhat amended : — 

" Candidates for admission to the Fre>»hman cliuss are examinwl in Geography, Ancient 
and Modern, the outlines of Greek and Roman History, Arithmetic, Algehni through 
Simple Etjuations, and two books of Geometry ; in English, Latin, and Greek Grsminiar, 
including Prosody ; seven of Cicero's Select Omtions ; Virgil — the Georgics, and six 
books of the ^Eneid ; four books of CiesarV Commentaries ; Arnold's Latin Prose Com- 
position, as far as the Passive VoicAi ; and in four lx>oks of Xenophon's Anal)asis, and one 
book of Homer's Iliad." 
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The institution founded hj Ephniira Williams is still, however, a college, and has 
no notion of putting on the airs of a university. The course of study is not in any 
considerable degree optional ; a liberal education rather than special training is the 
object sought. 

The cabinets are large an«l well arranged, the geological collection having been 
enriched with the treasures of Dr. Emmons, and the botanical collection with Pro- 
fessor Dewey's wonderful herbarium of Corices, while the zoological museum of the 
college as well as the Lyceum of Natural History, controlled by the students, are well 
supplied with specimens. Professor Sanborn Tenney, who had the care of this 
department, was an enthusiast in his calling, and his enthusiasm was contagious. 
In physics, in chemistry, and in astronomy the means of illustration are ample and 
the instruction is thorough. 

The library contains 17,000 volumes, and the students have daily access to the 
alcoves and the shelves. Literature is fostered in Williamstown, not only by read- 
ing books but by writing them. By a catalogue printed in 1876 of the publications 
of the presidents and professors of Williams College, one hundred and fourteen 
bound volumes are placed to the credit of the men who have been connected with 
the college as instructors. In addition to these is a long list of pamphlets, reviews, 
magazine articles, printed sermons and rt»ports, amounting to a fair contribution to 
the intellectual wealth of the world. 

That sM'eet seclusion which in the olden time was at once the boast and the 
reproach of W^illiamstown is not much talked about nowadays. It is not now, 
indeed, the noisiest spot in the wide world ; the student in pursuit of quiet need 
not go far to find it, and the distractions of outside amusements are not a very serious 
obstacle to study ; but isolation from the rest of the world is no longer a reason for 
patronizing or for extinguishing it. Thre<3 express-trains each way every day on the 
Hoosac Tunnel line, bringing the college within five or six hours of New York on 
the one side and Boston on the other, have somewhat altered the condition of things 
that Oovernor Washburn describes. The whistle of the locomotive has silenced 
" the shrieks of locality." Williamstown is no longer " an enclosed place." 

As for the village itself, that has been growing in beauty year by year. The broad 
street with its triple row of maples and elms was never kept so trim as it is at present. 
Numerous fine i*esidences, built in the most eligible locations, attract the eye and 
enliven the landscape', and the circle of hills has lost none of its glory since the days 
of Fitch and Williams. Westward from the colleges stands the solid line of the 
Taghkanic Mountains, over the tops of which runs the boundary line of New York 
and Massachusetts. North wai-d is " the Dome " and " West Mountain," two noble 
eminences, bisected by the Vermont line, and together fonuing the abutment of the 
Green Mountain range upon the IIoo.<ac valley. Southward is the group to which 
the geographies give the name of Saddle Mountain, — Mount Prospect and Blount 
Williams, and beyond and above them all old Greylock, the highest mountain in 
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Massachusetts. Eastward, over the site of Fort Massachusetts, and blue through 
the smoke of North Adams five miles away, is the Hoosac range, pierced now by 
the Hoosac tunnel, and no longer a barrier in the way of those good people beyond 
the mountain who want to send their boys to Williams College. The beauty of 
these horizon lines, the boldness of these mountain groupings, the majesty and love- 
liness of this whole picture, who will try to tell ] There is no use in wasting words 
about it ; the Williamstown valley is the most beautiful valley on which the sun 
shines. The Freshman believes it, but the Senior knows it, and the alumnus of 
forty Commencements will tell you that, no matter what else he may have doubted, 
every year has strengthened this conviction in his breast. To all graduates the 
dogma of the perfection of Williamstown is strictly de fide. Nor does this dogma 
rest any longer on the testimony of graduates, for three hotels send back every 
autumn to the cities a swarm of summer boarders, all of whom are ready to protest 
that nothing out of Arcadia is half so fair as the hills that guard the trust and the 
valley that preserves the name of the hero of Fort Massachusetts.* 

• The authorities of which use has been made in the preparation of this sketch are the catalogues of 
the college ; the Centennial Sermon of the Rev. Mason Noble ; Sketches of Williams C!ollege, published, 
in 1847, by David A. Wells and S. and V. Davids ; Tyler's History of Amherst Collie ; and Durfee's 
History of Williams College. 
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NION COLLEGE was founded at Schenectady, Xew York, on the 
25th of February, 1 795. It was the first college astablished outside 
of the city of New York after the war of the Revolution, and the 
second in the State after Columbia. It was located at this point only 
after a severe struggle, as it was the desire of many of the prominent men of the 
State to establish it at Albany, the capital of the State. Schenectady gained the 
victory in the strife because of the impression that a seat of learning should be 
removed from the strife and turmoil of a political or commercial centre. 

The new institution received the appellation of Union College as significant of 
the intention to make it a school free from the exclusiveness of sectarian influence, 
and open to all evangelical denominations, as it has ever been and is now. It com- 
menced operations in the Old Academy, so called, and made the history and fruits 
of this institution a sort of nucleus from which to grow. From the first inception 
of the enterprise the people of the town took a great interest in its fortunes, and 
were extremely joyous over the fact that a college was established among them. 
The first president was Rev. John Blair Smith, of Philadelphia, who remained but 
a short time, and was then succeeded by Rev. Jonathan Edwards, who died in 
1810, and was followed by Rev. Jonathan Maxcy, who resigned in 1804. 

These frequent changes point to the struggle of its early years, and show that it 
was no easy task to found the college that has since had so successful a career. 
At last a young and popular clergyman of Albany attracted the attention of the 
trustees, as he had just gained a sudden and deserved fame for a noted sermon on 
the death of Hamilton at the hands of Burr. Rev. Eliphalet Nott was soon called 
to the presidency, and accepted the position with hesitancy and misgivings on 
account of the weight of the responsibility that he saw in the office. 

Dr. Nott soon found that the promises and the contributions of the good people 
of Schenectady were by no means sufficient properly to found such a college as was 
needed by the growing State of New York, and that the handsome edifice erectetl 
under the presidency of Dr. F^lwards was not sufficient for its increasing wants. 
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He determined to apply to the legislature of the State for means to build more 
largely and in a better location, which he saw at his hand. This was granted. 

On the eastern border of the city the fields rise by a gentle slope to a plain of 
moderate elevation and of easy access. Near the upper edge of this slope the con- 
struction of a terrace a few feet high would afford a level campus of ample space, 
and a site for buildings that would overloolc the valley, the river, and the neigh- 
boring city, while northward glimpses of mountains blue from distance, and south- 
westward ranges of hills dividing the waters of the Mohawk and Susquehanna 
Rivers, would present a panorama of peculiar loveliness. A gently murmuring 
brook issuing from dense woodlands flowed across the grounds just north of the 
proposed site, and in the rear alternating fields and groves extended several miles 
eastward to the Hudson. A tract of some two hundred and fifty acres was secured 
and new buildings begun upon plans drawn by M. Ram^e, a French engineer then 
eminent in the country, and for a time employed by the national government in 
planning fortifications and public works. Construction was begun on College Hill 
in 1812, and the buildings were so far advanced that they could be occupied in the 
summer of 1814. To provide the means for these improvements and for a sub- 
stantial endowment, application was made for another grant of a kind similar to the 
last. An act was accordingly passed, largely through the efforts of Dr. Nott, for 
raising by lottery the sum of $ 200,000 for Union College, and considerable sums 
for other institutions. The proceedings consequent upon these transactions extended 
through many years, and the drawings of the lotteries were not entirely closed until 
the end of 1833. 

From the time of the completion of buildings on the new site, and the reoccupa- 
tion of West College, no event of special interest occurred to mark the history of the 
institution for many years. 

In 1 852 the Rev. Laurens P. Hickok was called from Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary to serve as vice-president, and upon him gradually devolved the cares of the 
presidency, although they were not actually conferred in name until after the death 
of Dr. Nott in 1866. 

On the retirement of Dr. Hickok, the Rev. Charles A. Aiken, D. D., of Dart- 
mouth College, was chosen president, and he filled the duties with acceptance until 
1871, when, for domestic reasons, involving the health of a member of his family, 
he resigned, to seek a less rigorous climate ; and in the selection of a successor the 
choice fell upon the Rev. Eliphalet Nott Potter, D. D., a grandson of Dr. Nott, and 
son of Bishop Alonzo Potter, already mentioned. This selection of a man at an age 
much younger than that at which college presidents are usually chosen was a bold 
departure from established precedent. But the friends of the college justify this action 
by pointing to the marked improvements since inaugurated, the new buildings 
erected, the noble endowment funds since received, and the increasing numbers in 
attendance, especially in the lower classes ; and upon these they base their expecta- 
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tions of the future, and look forward with confidence to a new and vigorous growth 
of the college, with increasing means and a wider field for active usefulness. 

The principal buildings of Union College are North College and South College, 
six hundred feet apart, and each with a colonnade facing inward ; a memorial hall 
midway between, but standing back three hundred feet from the front line; a 
gymnasium in the rear of South College ; a president's house and three other dwell- 
ings on the line with the main college buildings ; and a professor's residence at some 
distance east of the principal group of buildings. The original plans contemplated 
two other college edifices to the rear, facing westward ujion the campus, with a 
semicircular connecting colonnade ; but it is doubtful whether these intentions will 
ever be fully carried out. 

The original grounds acquired for college uses have been somewhat reduced by 
railroad and street improvements, but are scarcely liable to further encroachment, 
and are amply sufficient for every probable want. They embi-ace about one hundred 
and thirty acres, including the campus, gardens, and grounds properly belonging to 
the college and essential for its use, besides some one hundred acres of woodlands 
and fields adjoining. 

During the residence of Professor Thomas Macauley, more than fifty years ago, a 
beginning Wivs made in the improvement of a garden north of North College. The 
work was, however, scarcely more than a beginning until Professor Isaac W. Jackson 
became a resident of the adjoining dwelling in 1831, when a series of improvements 
were begun, which, aided by a small annual grant from the trustees, have gradually 
transformed a wild ravine and tangled woodland into a channing ramble and 
pleasant retreat. The grounds embrace some twelve acres, and combine many 
attractions of sylvan solitude and floral beauty. 

Union College was among the first in the country to break over the line of the 
strict curricidum of classical study for American colleges. Not that the classics 
have in any manner l)een neglected or contemned, for the studies in this department 
are full, thorough, and popular, but that under the influence of Dr. Nott, ably sec- 
onded by Dr. Way land while an instructor in the institution, a bold effort was 
nifule to introduce a curriculum of practical mathematical and scientific studies for 
those who desired them, so that finally the scientific course has grown to be a 
regular four years' course, running ji>an* jxxssu with the classical, and filling its ranks 
from some of the be^t students in the college. 

A certain amount of Latin is required for entrance to it in addition to the ordinary 
requirements in other branches for college entrance. French is begun in the Fresh- 
man year and German in the Sopliomorc, and one hour per day is given to those 
languages in each of the classes below the Senior. These languages are taught with 
an eff'ort to make them vehicles of chvssical culture and discipline without the least 
antagonism to the regular classical course. Both are open to students as they or 
their parents may elect, if they have the necessary preparation. The Engineering 
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course has -lately been enlarged to a four years' course so as to include most of the 
studies in the scientific college course, to the end that young men may have an 
opportunity to become professional engineers and cultured scholars at the same time. 
This department is peculiarly rich in the line of models for demonstration and 
instruments for actual field and other practice. The famous "Olivier Models," 
obtiiined in Paris on the death of their talented inventor, have no equals in extent 
in tlie world, and are largely copied by other engineering schools in this country 
with the permission of the chief of that department. 

In 1873 Union College applied to the War Department, requesting that an officer 
of the engineer corps might be detailed for the purpose of giving military instruction, 
in pursuance of tlie policy favored by act of Congress, with the view of inducing 
colleges to supplement in some degree the work of the Military Academy in this 
department of useful knowledge. The government has, in accordance with this 
request, supplied the college with muskets and equipments for diill and instruction, 
under a commissioned officer of the army. A plain, inexpensive uniform has been 
adopted, and a course of military instruction has been added to the college curricu- 
lum without abating anytliing from the course of studies formerly prescribed. The 
drill is regarded chiefly as a physical training. 

To the various departmental work of the college proper may be added the estab- 
lishment of a classical training-school in addition to the preparatory department, 
long a feature of the city academy. The Classical Institute, preparatory to Union 
College, was established four years ago, with the view of being a more complete 
and effective feeder to the college than a general school can be, and it is owned and 
sustained conjointly by town and college. Its success so far has been marked, and 
it bids fair to build up a reputation equal to that of the several training-schools 
in New England so closely connected with the higher collegiate institutions. It 
fills up the educational link, and makes a perfect chain of schools from the primary 
to the collegiate studies, and enables and encourages families to settle in the town 
for the education of their children. 

Under an act passed in 1814, the sum of $50,000 was set apart as a fund, 
the income of which has ever since been applied in aiding young men of narrow 
means; and thus multitudes have gone out into active life well prepared, who 
but for this would have failed to receive a thorough education. This aid is granted 
without reference to the intended profession. 

Miss Catharine L. Wolfe, of New York City, in 1873 informed President Potter 
of an intention of giving $ 50,000, in pursuance of a purpose entertained by 
her deceased father, Mr. John David Wolfe, for the purpose of aiding the educa- 
tion of young men from the Southern States. The father having died before this 
plan was matured, the sum above mentioned has since been jmid in by Miss Wolfe. 

This sum was a most appropriate addition to the Christian Union Endowment 
Fund, which has been recently raised by a generous bequest of nearly $50,000 in 
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the will of a recently deceased alamnus of the class of 1832, Dr. John McClelland, 
of New York City, whose long and useful life was terminated by this crowning act 
of generosity to his Alma Mater, which was largely induced by the aid and encour- 
agement which he received while in college. And here may be mentioned the 
gratifying fact that many of those noble and successful men who feel most warmly 
for the success of the college are those whom it thus bound to it by the cords of 
love during their youthful career. 

These various efforts to create new forces around the reviving college have com- 
manded success. Since the accession of the new president and the commencement 
of a new career, the number of students has been steadily increasing. In the olden 
time the largest classes were the Junior and Senior, the Freshman being always 
small. This unique circumstance was caused largely by the fact that many young 
men came from the lower classes of other institutions to finish their course under 
the personal teaching and counsels of Dr. Nott. His reputation for practical world- 
wisdom was so great that men thought it a valuable privilege to be allowed the 
opportunity of sitting at his feet and learning from his experience and paternal 
counsels in personal intercourse with him. As far as possible he regarded his pupils 
as his children, and treated them with parental leniency as well as care. 

As the remarkable powers of Dr. Nott began to fail, the college decreased in num- 
bers, and meanwhile many denominational and other institutions arose in the State, 
which of course attracted and demanded the patronage of their own circles. And 
further, the civil war nearly stripped the college of students : firstly, by the with- 
drawal of all the Southern students, who were at that time numerous ; and secondly, 
by sending many of the Northern ones into the ranks of the Federal army. The 
uncertainty of the future and of the policy to be adopted on the death of Dr. Nott 
caused the institution to pass through an interim of doubt which hung like a pall 
over the college and made its best friends anxious as to its further career. At last 
it was determined to shake off" this lethargy by yielding to the spirit of the age, and 
wheeling into the living modern colleges by endeavoring to adopt whatever was use- 
ful and progressive in the science of teaching. This step has proved successful, and 
Union College is now thought to be on the upward path. 

A recent important change was the granting to the alumni a representation in the 
board of trustees. This was done a few years ago by alteration of the charter, so 
that the alumni could elect four of their body to be members of the board ; the 
terms of service of these were to expire in succeeding years, so that after the first 
election one should be elected annually on Alumni Day — the one preceding Com- 
mencement — at the meeting in the chapel in Schenectady. Thus there are continually 
in the board four members representing the alumni. As a means of interesting the 
alumni in these elections and the affairs and welfare of the college generally, it was 
resolved to proceed with local organizations in all points that might be made advan- 
tageous centres, to the end that as many of the graduates as possible should be en- 
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rolled in alumni associations with a view to periodical meetings for the purpose of 
making or renewing each other's acquaintance, and laboring in the interest of the col- 
lege generally. The first steps to this end were taken in 1869, when several enthusi- 
astic meetings were held and organizations formed in various cities, principally New 
York, Albany, Troy, Elmira, Rochester, Buffalo, Chicago, and St. Louis. As soon as 

it became clear that the college was greatly enlarging the sphere of its labor, and j 

. improving in all its departments, it was resolved at a meeting of the parent alumni 
association in Schenectady to take formal measures to enlist the graduates throughout 
the land in the matter of increasing the professorial endowment fund for the support 
of the faculty. Union College has valuable lands and buildings, and large trusts 
for very many of the ordinary wants of colleges, and, as stated above, it has received 
many generous donations from friends. But these, as is the case with most colleges, 
have all been given for special purposes, and are frequently confined and embarrassed 
by conditions. In this way Union College, with all its reputation for wealth, is 
poor, in the sense that the best and most flourishing institutions of the laud are poor ; 
that is, in means for general wants, and especially for the support of the faculty. 

The alumni gathered in the college grounds in the recent Commencements have 
naturally felt a pride at the encouraging prospects for the future, and have also felt 
like lending a helping hand to aid the new era if they could know where their 
eflforts could do the most good. They finally resolved to undertake the task of 
increasing the professorial endowment fund in a way that would aid the college, 
and at the same time attest their love and gratitude to some of their old teachers by 
endowing their professorehips, bearing their names. 

How to effect this object was not so clear ; and after some discussion and experi- 
ment it was thought best, on the part of the executive committee of the alumni and 
the board of trustees, to enlist the services of a member of the faculty for the work, 
because his position would give him all the facts in the ca.se, and naturally lend him 
prestige as a messenger direct from Alma Mater. After much hesitation and mis- 
giving Professor William Wells, of the faculty, consented to undertake the inaugura- 
tion of the work in the spare time afforded to him during the annual vacations 
which liberated him from departmental duty. After some experience gained in 
intercourse with prominent alumni in various sections during the summer of 1874, 
he became convinced that an indispensable prerequisite to any success in gaining 
the aid of the alumni would be extensive organization, as a meaiis of reaching them 
and informing them as to the real condition and wants of the institution. He there- 
fore devoted several months during the summer of 1875 to calling meetings of the 
alumni in the various centres where there was already an organization, and addressing 
them at length in regard to all the varied interests, workings, and prospects of the 
college. Several now organizations were also formed in some of the Western States. 
In the most prominent cities of these respective States meetings were held and per- 
manent State organizations formed, at which the accredited agent of the alumni 
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endeavored to make clear to them the rising fortunes of the college and its claims 
on their support. Tlie result, ahnost without an exception, was the resolve t<.) hold 
early meetings in the fall or winter for the jairpose of adopting some practical 
measures in the interest of the professorial endowment fund of the college ; in ad- 
dition to which may he enumeratcjd several very gratifying financial results, and the 
extended notices of the college in all the principal journals of the West and North- 
west. 

The faculty of the college proper nund^era fifteen, including one tutor ; the teaching 
being done almost exclusively by men of age and experience. The number of non- 
resident professors or lecturers, which varies in number from year to year, is usually 
six, making about twenty in alL It is not easy to give the value of the grounds 
and buildings, but it may be safely placed at about §320,000. The amount of 
productive funds in the aggregate reaches only the sum of $300,000, yielding 
$21,000 per annum. 

As for the matt«>r of the students' exi)enses of living at Union College, it can in 
great truth be said that they have always been small in comparison with many of 
the larger institutions. Some of the older graduates tell of the halcyon days when 
they obtained good table-board for one dollar per week. These days of cheap living 
have passed away most probably forever. lUit the college authorities liave always 
made an effort to secure to poor students the moans of onliuary comfort at a very 
low figure. In early days this was done by a system of commons on college grounds 
and in buildings owned by the college, and generally granted or rente.d to parties 
who boaixled students at low rate^ on their own responsibility, under college control 
as to quality of food anvl price. The advantage of this system is cheapness to the 
student and competition to the boarding estjiblishments, keeping them at a reasonable 
figure in or^ler to secure patronage. At last the commons wei-o entirely almndoned 
on account of complications with parties furnishing b)ard, or the increased difficulty 
of discipline where large bodies of the students were togtither without the presence 
of authority ; and since that time the students still have their dormitories in the 
college buildings at a nominal figure, and obtain their meals at boarding-houses or 
clubs of their own in town. The very biist table boartl is not more than five dollars 
jKir week, wliile good boanl can now be had for thrtHj dollars ; the average price is 
about four dollars. The tendency is downward, as the college authorities feel like 
interfering in some way to insure to the student the lowest price at which whole- 
some food can be reasonably obtained. The njom-rent in college varies from about 
nine to twelve dollars per year. The tuition is $110 per annum; so that actual 
expense for board, room, jind tuition need not ho ov<;r S230 per annum. To this 
add §100 for general expenses, fuel, light, washing, etc., and it will be seen that 
it is possible to live for §330 per annum; and the young man wIk> spends more 
than S-'^OO uses moni than conduces to his good. If all college bills, projierly so 
Ciilled, l)e remitted, that is, tuition and room-rent, the student can get through the 
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year for $ 200, and this is done in numerous cases ; so that LTnion may justly claim 
to be a college of moderate expense for the student. 

As has been observed, the increase of students has been steady for the last few 
years. But this increase of students is naturally found to be an increase of obliga- 
tion. All of those who come on the State fund or the Wolfe foundation receive 
free tuition and room-rent from the college, so that practically the gift from without 
stipulates a gift from within, which increases the expenses of running the institution. 
Indeed, nearly all trusts imply burdens and increase the wants of the college in one 
sense. If the means are provided in the line of buildings and apparatus, with a 
view to increase the efficiency of the college work, these all need money to sustain 
the increased general expenses. All of these, however, are cheerfully and gladly 
accepted, in the conviction that the increased labor thus being performed will induce 
generous friends and patrons, and especially alumni, to see that the general funds of 
the college are sufficiently increased to enable it to resi)ond to its augmented labor. 
All the large colleges of the land are suffering in this way ; namely, that their in- 
creased trusts make large demands on their general fund, for which there is too often 
no provision by a corresponding endowment gift. 

One of the greatest needs of the institution is a large sum for library puq)08es. 
The provision for an 'extensive fire-proof library building will be found in the new 
memorial hall, which will eventually accommodate a lai-ge library in the extensive 
alcoves to be constructed around its interior. This, it is supposed, will be a satis- 
factory and perpetual solution of the question as to place. In the mean while 
the college chapel has been beautifully finished off with gallery and alcoves to 
accommodate the library in its second story, as it were, where the books now are 
and will remain until the full completion of their final depository. The entire 
chapel has been made very attractive and convenient at an expense of some 
9 3,000 by being finished in Gothic style and hard oiled wood, so that, while being 
appropriate and desirable for chapel purposes, it at the same time answers the 
purpose of library and reading-room. The old library room has been fitted up 
to receive the specimens of natural history obtained of late years in such num- 
bers by dredging and exchange. There are in the various college libraries about 
25,000 volumes. Some years ago Mr. James Brown, of Xew York, gave the college 
$10,000 for permanent investment under the name of the Coe Memorial Fund. 
The interest of this at seven per cent, together with a portion of the sum raised from 
tuition, is all that the college authorities can depend on now for the necessary 
increase. There can be no doubt that the approaching provision for better library 
accommodation will finally induce some kind friend and patron to i)resent the library 
with a large permanent fund for the perpetual incr<?ase of books. And the institu- 
tion has also reason to believe that some of its wealthy alumni contemplate leaving 
to it their libraries on their decease. 

A very encouraging beginning has been made in the establishment of an Art 
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endeavored to make clear to them the rising fortunes of the college and its claims 
on their support. Tlie r<isult, ahnost without an exception, was the resolve to hold 
early meetings in the fall or winter for the purpose of ado[)ting some practical 
measures in the intei-e.st of the j>rofessorial endowment fund of the college ; in ad- 
dition to which may be enumerated several very gratifying linancial results, and the 
extended notices of the college in all the principal journals of the West and North- 
west. 

The faculty of the college proper numbers fifteen, including one tutor ; the teaching 
being done almost exclusively by men of age and experience. Tlie number of non- 
resident professors or lecturers, which varies in number from year to year, is usually 
six, making about twenty in all. It is not easy to give the value of the grounds 
and buildings, but it may be safely placed at about $ 320,000. The amount of 
productive funds in the aggregate reaches only the sum of $300,000, yielding 
$21,000 per annum. 

As for the matter of the students' expenses of living at Union College, it can in 
great truth be said that they have always Iw^en small in comparison with many of 
the larger institutions. 8ome of the older graduates tell of the halcyon days when 
they obtained good table-board for one dollar per week. These days of cheap living 
have passed away most probably forever. lUit the college authorities have always 
made an effort to secure to poor students the means of ordinary comfort at a very 
low figure. In early days this was done by a system of commons on college grounds 
and in buildings owned by the college, and genei-ally granted or renU^l to parties 
who boarded students at low rates on their own responsibility, under college control 
as to quality of food and price. The advantage of this system is cheapness to the 
student and com]>etition to the boanling establishments, keeping them at a reasonable 
figure in order to secure patronage. At last the commons were entirely abandoned 
on account of complications with parties furnishing boanl, or the increa.sed difficulty 
of discipline where large bodies of the students were together without the presence 
of authority ; and since that time the students still have their dormit()ri(;s in the 
college buildings at a nominal figure, and obtain their meals at boarding-houses or 
clubs of their own in town. The very best table boaixl is not more than five dollars 
per week, while good boai-d c^in now be had for three dollars ; the average price is 
about four dollars. The tendency is downward, as the college authorities feel like 
interfering in some way to insure to the student the lowest price at which whole- 
some food can be reasonably obtained. The room-rent in college varies fn)m about 
nine to twelve dollars i>er year. The tuition is SI 10 per annum; so that actual 
exi)ense for board, room, and tuition need not be over $230 i)er annum. To this 
add $100 for geneml exi)enses, fuel, light, washing, etc., and it will l)e seen that 
it is possible to live for $ 330 per annum ; and the young man who s]>ends more 
than $500 us(?s more than conduces to his go(Hl. If all college bills, properly so 
called, be remitted, that is, tuition and room-rent, the student can get through the 
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year for $200, and this is done in numerous cases; so that Union may justly claim 
to be a college of moderate expense for the student. 

As has been observed, the increase of students has been steady for the last few 
years. But this increase of students is naturally found to be an increase of obliga- 
tion. All of those who come on the State fund or the Wolfe foundation receive 
free tuition and room-rent from the college, so that practically the gift from without 
stipulates a gift from within, which increases the expenses of running the institution. 
Indeed, nearly all trusts imply burdens and increase the wants of the college in one 
sense. If the means are provided in the line of buildings and apparatus, with a 
view to increase the efficiency of the college work, these all need money to sustain 
the increased general expenses. All of these, however, are cheerfully and gladly 
accepted, in the conviction that the increased labor thus being performed will induce 
generous friends and patrons, and especially alumni, to see that the general funds of 
the college are sufficiently increased to enable it to rosi)ond to its augmented labor. 
All the large colleges of the land are suffering in this way ; namely, that their in- 
creased trusts make large demands on their general fund, for wliich there is too often 
no provision by a corresponding endowment gift. 

One of the greatest needs of the institution is a large sum for library i)urpo8es. 
The provision for an 'extensive fire-proof library building will be found in the new 
memorial hall, which will eventually accommodate a lai-ge library in the extensive 
alcoves to be constnicted around its interior. This, it is supposed, will be a satis- 
factory and i^erpetual solution of the question as to place. In the mean while 
the college chapel has been beautifully finished off with gallery and alcoves to 
accommodate the library in its second story, as it were, where the books now are 
and will remain until the full completion of their final depository. The entire 
chapel has been made very attractive and convenient at an expense of some 
$ 3,000 by being finished in Gothic style and hard oiled wood, so that, while being 
appropriate and desirable for chapel purposes, it at the same time answers the 
purpose of library and reading-room. The old library room has been fitted up 
to receive the specimens of natural history obtained of late years in such num- 
bers by dredging and exchange. There are in the various college libraries about 
25,000 volumes. Some years ago Mr. James Brown, of New York, gave the college 
$10,000 for permanent investment under the name of the Coe Memorial Fund. 
The interest of this at seven per cent, together with a portion of the sum raised from 
tuition, is all that the college authorities can depend on now for the necessary 
increase. There can be no doubt that the approaching provbion for better library 
accommodation will finally induce some kind friend and patron to present the library 
with a large permanent fund for the perpetual increase of books. And the institu- 
tion has also reason to believe that some of its wealthy alumni contemplate leaving 
to it their libraries on their decease. 

A very encouraging beginning has been made in the establishment of an Art 
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department on the basis of a gift of 8 3,000 per annum for that purpose. A com- 
mencement has already been madi^ in the matter by collections of photographs and 
other art material, and instruments, and it is pi-oi)osi?<l at an early <late to establish 
a professorship which shall control and develop the whole Ait department in what- 
ever way may seem most conducive to make the undertaking elficient and attnu-tive, 
8o as to induce in the students a greater love for art by presenting the means of 
cherishing and developing a love for it. 

One of the attractive features of the college iim the litcrmry societies, which have ex- 
erted a wide and lasting influence. One of them, the Philomathean, absolutely ante- 
dates the college, and claims to have stood as sort of godfather to it at its christening. 
I It was called originally the Calliojjean, and owed its origin to some of the students of 

the old academy, under whose wing the college was nurtured into life. This wa.s 
founded two years l)eforc the college (1793) by a few young men of the town, 
with the view of promoting useful accomplishments of a literary character. One of 
their first subjects for discussion was the «iu(^*<ti«)n, " Is Schenectady a i)roper place 
for a college]" When this question was finally settled, to the gratiti(!ation of the 
petitioners, by the chart^jr from the regents of the State university, the college was 
organized in the v(;ry academy building wheni this society held its meetings. Many 
of the memlxjrs of this .societv entered the college and virtuallv took the society 
along with them, having altenjd its name from C'allioi)ean to Philomathean. The 
first meeting under this name wjls in OctobiT, 1705, shortly after the college went 
into operation, irntil college commc^icements Ixjcamean absorbing event, the anni- 
vereary of this society was of great social and literary importance in the town. In 
the course of its history it has numbered on its rolls alK)ut two thousand memlK?r8, 
many of whom have become distinguished in legislative debate. 

The second soci(;ty in order of foundation is the Adelphic, whi(rh was established 
in 1797, and soon began to rival the Philomathean. It has included a large num- 
ber of students, some of whom w^ere in aft^u* life among the most distinguished 
alumni of the college, as is proved by its respective catalogues. 

Li 1819 a few gentlemen of the Southern States, as it is worded in their catidogue, 
concluded to found a society which should Ixj controlled by persons from their 
section, and they chose for the natal day the 22d of February. They S(xm gathered 
quite a rej^i)ectable number of members, and finally limited the numlnir of attending 
members to thii'ty-six. They established a hall, and held wei^kly meetings for the 
performance of customary literary exercises. They soon had a library of some 
thousands of volumes. They tenned their society the Delphian Institute, and con- 
tinued the organization till 1848, when they disbanded anil turned over their library 
to the Adel])hic. For a time they were quite flourishing, and numbenMl among their 
members some distinguished men. Itobert L. l>reckenridge, of Kentucky, is the 
first name in their catiilogue. 

At quite an early dat^s (in 1817) there was also formed a theological society for 
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the gathering of religious information, and especially of missionary knowledge. 
This was in fact a religious society of inquiry. Essays were read by the members, 
and debates on religious subjects were held at weekly or monthly meetings. This 
association has continued to the present time, and has afforded excellent means for 
theological students, especially, to have a certain practice in the treatment of ques- 
tions pertaining to religious literature and biblical knowledge. Under its auspices 
has been hehl for a long time a weekly union prayer-meeting on Sunday morning 
after the usual chapel exercises. This meeting long ago became a tradition of the 
college, and through all its varying history has been steadily kej)t up, and is still 
well attended. At times meetings are held through tlie week for j^rayer, sometimes 
in the evening, and then again in the afternoon. At the present time they are 
held weekly, on Wednesday afternoon after the close- of recitation. For many years 
this society has held its anniversary on the evening of Commencement Sabbath, 
generally inviting distinguished alumni and divines to address them in the principal 
church in the city. 

Another work that has been done largely by these societies, either individually 
or combined, is the publication of literary magazines. It is believed that perhaps 
the earliest eflbrt in this line on the part of students in this country was in connec- 
tion with Union College. Even the memory of some of these has almost passed out 
of existence, owing to the want of data or the presence of early copies by which to 
trace their origin and course. The Floriad was the first, and bears date of 1811. 
About fifteen numbers of the first volume of this are now in possession of the Boston 
City Library, as may be seen by their catalogue. Another is entitled the Students* 
Album, which was commenced in 1827. This contains essays and tales, beside 
literary and scientific dissertations, closing up with a miscellaneous column, a notice 
of new works, poems, etc., thus bearing quite a magazine character. The next 
in order seems to be the Parthenon and Academician's Magazine, the first volume 
bearing date 1832-33. It was evidently an advance on the former in the literary 
line, having more original matter, and being in general of a higher character. There 
have Ixjen many subsequent ventures. 

The labor required in getting up these journals has proved a capital " school of 
journalism," whence a goodly number have been graduated who have subsequently 
developed a decided skill in this difficult and instructive art ; and a large number 
of the prominent journalists of the country are Union College men. Another 
species of literature in which Union College is very rich consists of the annual 
orations before these combined societies on Commencement and other festive occa- 
sions. Many of these are from the most distinguished divines, poets, statesmen, 
and scientists of the country, and were they collected together would form a rich 
libmry of deep and suggestive thought following in the wake of national develop- 
ment, and anon leading and guiding it to its highest attainments in the land. 

Some of the finest of these addresses were those delivered before the senate on 
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Political Science, by the leading statesmen of the day. The senate of Union Col- 
lege was founded with a view to give the members of the Senior class an opportu- 
nity to improve in debate and extempomneous speaking, and especially to become 
acquainted with the rules and usages of parliamentary assemblies. It is presided 
over by some meml^er of the faculty by the election of the class, and holds regular 
weekly meetings at such time as the senates shall direct, without interfering with 
other regular college duties. It was founded about the year 1840, under the special 
auspices and direction of Hon. W. H. Seward, who kindly visited the college for 
the purpose of starting the students in their first efforts at statecraft, and his advice 
gave the keynote to the subsequent labors of the organization. Not long after the 
senate began operations the house of representatives was organized for the Junior 
class, also presided over by some member of the faculty. Both of these bodies 
were essentially modelled after the Congress of the United States, and have turned 
the attention of many young men to the science of state polity, in which so many 
of the graduates of Union have distinguished themselves. Many of the alumni now 
look back from their eminent positions in the country to the early days when they 
received their first lessons in parliamentiiry tactics as the comer-stone of their later 
career. 

jUnion College has been quite prolific in secret societies, which are an openly 
acknowledged factor in its forces. In college parlance, the students are all divided 
into neutrals and society men ; the former having no society relations, and the 
latter belonging to some one of the societies, which are quite numerous, and most 
of which were founded at Union in its earlier history. The oldest society is the 
Kappa Alpha of L^nion, established in 1825, and therefore more than fifty years 
old. The next in order was the Sigma Phi Fraternity, founded in 1827 at Union ; 
the Delta Phi dates at Union in the same year. The Psi Upsilon was founded at 
Union in 1833, flourished for a long period, and then disbanded. It was re^dved in 
1865. The Chi Psi was founded at Union in 1841. All of these have numerous 
chapters connected with other colleges. Besides the above societies founded at 
Union, there are also chapters of four others. As a counterpart to those, the Anti- 
secret Society, the Delta Upsilon, has also a chapter in this college. A chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa was founded in 1817, and has a brilliant as well as extended 
career. It is the Alpha chapter of the State of New York.J 

The " Union boys " are enthusiastic singers, and some of their sweetest lays are 
the creation of their own number. The famous " Song to Old Union," by Fitz Hugh 
Ludlow (1866), now deceased, is always sung at the close of the Commencement exer- 
cises, the audience joining with great enthusiasm in the well-known chorus : — 

" Tlien here *s to thee, the l»ravc and free ; 
Old Union smiling o'er us ; 
And for many a day, as thy walls grow gray, 
May they ring with thy children's chorus." 
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John Howard Payne, the homeless author of " Home, Sweet Homo," spent some of 
his youthful years at Union, and Alfred B. Street, of Albany, to whom the " boys " 
owe their " Greeting to Alma Mater," is one of their number. All their college 
songs have been collected into a volume entitled " Carmina Concordia." 

We close this imperfect sketch of the college with a short allusion to the fact 
that it has recently entered into literary bonds with the post-graduate schools of 
Law and Medicine in Albany, and the trio, in connection with the Dudley Observ- 
atory, now form what is known as " Union University," and are under one general 
head, the president of the college being chancellor of the united institutions. And 
thus, while each proceeds as usual in its special work, they can labor in more har- 
mony together, and thus gain practical and moral strength. Two of the professors 
of the college proper also have chairs in the Medical School, the distance between 
the two cities of Albany and Schenectady being so trifling that but a short time is 
occupied in reaching the sphere of their additional work. In this new connection, 
however, Union College retains its name and proceeds in its academic career, so 
that to its friends, patrons, and alumni it is still ** Old Union," with a past history 
prolific of sturdy work in the intellectual development of the State and the entire 
country, and with well-grounded hopes of future growth and usefulness. 
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IHE dimensions of some of our colleges, like the pupil of the eye (to 
appropriate a figure of Thomas Moore), contract themselves the more 
the stronger light there is shed upon them. Happily the chronicler 
of Bowdoin history encounters no such peril. He deals with a good 
name and an honest fame, and to his closer inspection these assume a fairer aspect 
and larger proportions. The dignity and benignity of ago likewise attract the 
student of Bowdoin annals, for the college in point of seniority stands seventeenth 
in the long list of American colleges. The bill enacted by the Massachusetts legis- 
lature for the incorporation of Bowdoin was signed by Governor Samuel Adams, 
June 24, 1794 ; the legal life of the college consequently extends over the space of 
eighty-three years. Before the independence of the country was established, the 
plan of founding an institution in this part of the territory of Massachusetts was 
broached, but in those troublous times no decisive action was taken. The earliest 
reconled movement wjis on the part of an association of ministers resident in Cumber- 
land County, who in 1 788 passed resolutions favoring the scheme. Subsequently 
this body united with some of the secular authorities in asking the legislature to 
grant a charter for a college, of which that county shoidd be the seat. The legisla- 
tors' delay did not spare this necessary project, and it was a mooted point for six 
years before the end was reached. The " rapid transit " in law-making, which is not 
an unfamiliar spectacle to the children, was to the fathers happily an unknown fea- 
ture of civilization. The college was named for James Bowdoin, who was of French 
descent, and a Harvard graduate' of 1 745. Member of tlie Legislature, then of the 
Council, a delegate to the first Congress, President of the Convention which 
adopted the State Constitution, Governor of the Commonwealth, and foremost in 
defending the rights of the colonies against the crown, he was also of the fraternity 
of letters, and bequeaths to the college something of the spirit of learning and 
liberty of which he so largely partook. Several towns were anxious to make room 
for the new college, but Brunswick was selected as the place for the development 
of the plans of the founders. An honorable name and a fit location were now in 
possession ; the more difficult acquisition was of a proper amount of funds. 
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The State of Massachusetts gave to Bowdoin several townships of land lying in 
the district of Maine, and James Bowdoin, son of the governor, made generous 
donations of money and land ; but the endowment was insufficient for more than a 
meagre outlay to meet large demands. Chill penury repressed any noble rage the 
trustees may have felt for devising liberal things for their college. From the list 
of eleven trustees appointed in 1 794, it appears that live were ministers ; a propor- 
tion which illustrates the important jmrt borne by divines in establishing the institu- 
tion. In 1802, eight years after the act of incoq)oration, the first president was 
inaugurated, together with a professor of languages. The Ilev. Joseph McKeeir, of 
Beverly, Massachusetts, was instituted as the head of the colleg(i, and John Abbott, 
a Harvard graduate, was his associate and subordinate. President McKeen was a 
Dartmouth alumnus of the class of 1774, and had ministered with great discretion 
and ability to his rural parish. The inaugural ceremonies took place in the grove 
of pines on the college grounds, which are so familiar to visitors of the present day. 
It serves to give a proper perspective to the scene to remember that at the period 
of this unambitious beginning of the formal administrationof the colh^ge Thomas 
Jefferson was in power at Washington ; George the Third, Defender of the Faith, 
was on the throne of England ; while Napoleon had been made First Consul a few 
months before. In the literary world there was a brilliant array of young writers. 
Charles Lamb was at his desk in the East India Company's office; Wordsworth had 
given to the world what the Edinburgh Review had described as second-rate nursery 
rhymes ; C'oleridge had also published some of his poems, and was rising to be a star 
of the first magnitude ; while Hazlitt, Rogers, Southey, and others were enriching 
the literature of England. It was at a memorable hour, therefore, that the president 
of Ik)wdoin assumed the authority so honorable, so important. 

On the day following the inauguration eight young men were admitted to the 

j privileges of the college, and so the delights of liberal le^irning at last were disclosed 

in the wilderness, as many would have described the Ultima ThuU of Maine. 

I The buildings at this period consisted of Massachusetts Hall and the beginnings 

of a house for the president ; and it is recorded that before the mansion was habita- 
ble the president and family took up their abode in Massachusetts Hall, so that the 
one edifice sheltered the whole institution ; teaching, discipline, and worship blending 
within those circumscribed limits. As the cradle of the college, the hall has been 
preserved with affectionate care. The faculty of two was reinforced in 1805 by the 
coming to the college of Parker Cleaveland, who six years before had graduated first 
in his class at Har\'ard, and had been tutor in the university. The department 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy was assigned to the youthful instructor. 
Professor Cleaveland taught in Bowdoin until his death in 1858. The " Father of 

f American Mineralogy," as he was called, is one of the chief figures as we look back 

at the eras of the life of the college. The friend of Humboldt, Sir David Brewster, 
\ Sir Humphry Davy, Baron Cuvier, and other scientists, and commended of them 
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for his work in an humble field, he was content to be faithful in that which is least, 
and in the recesses of his narrow lecture-room at Brunswick he taught and experi- 
mented, though larger and wealtliier institutions beckoned to him to come and help 
them on in their wider career, (jld Massachusetts Hall has been remodelled as a 
memorial of Professor Cleaveland, and his fame no son of Bowiloin will willingly 
let die. 

The next year there was graduated the first class, numbering seven men ; and 
after giving the regular diplomas to the historic group, Pi-esident McKeen had 
substantially finished his work at Bowdoiu, for he did not survive to see a second 
Commencement. Five years president, he managed the critical alfairs of tlie college 
with abundant t;ict and ability. He saw the rising walls of a new dormitory ; he 
welcomed larger numWrs of students ; he beheld the experiment of supporting a 
college in Maine advance to assured success. Among President McKeen's pupils 
were Charles »Stewart Daveis and Nathan Lord. The lii*st became a leader at the 
bar ; the second was tlie guide and friend of successive generations of Paitmouth 
men, and his presidency of that college rellected many of the excellences of Dr. 
McKeen's administration at Bowdoin. The next era in the liistory of the college 
includes the years 1807-19. The Bev. Jesse Appleton (Dartmouth, 1792) was 
installed president in December, 1807 ; ami the Be v. William Jenks, a graduate of 
Harvanl, accei)ted the chair of the Oriental and English Languages. It was at this 
juncture that the college inherited further gifts from the estate of James Bowdoin, 
consisting of books, minerals, api>aratus, and the choice paintings which have been 
80 highly prized by lovers of art. Becurring to the general catalogue, there are 
found some names which attest that Bowdoin was attracting strong men, and send- 
ing out those fit for high work. Taking these in their chronological onler, the roll 
of honor includes George Evans, United States Senator, easily fii'st among the repre- 
sentatives Maine has chosen, whose brilliant talents lost no lustre though he served 
with Clay and "Webster and their compeers. His classmates, Bobert P. Dunlap 
and John A. Vaughan, were prominent in their spheres : the one governor of Maine, 
the other professor in the Philadelphia Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. In the class of 1816 was Alpheus S. Packard, who was jq)pointed tutor in 
1819, professor of the Ancient Languages in 1824, and at the end of forty years, in 
1864, was transferred to the chair of Natural and Bevealed Beligion, a professorship 
which he still holds. At the semi-c(intennial of the class of 1825 Henry W. Long- 
fellow delivered his " Morituri Salutamus," and in the poem addressed certain lines 
to his old teacher. Professor Packanl. Beferring to the instructoi-s wIid had led 
their " bewildered feet through learning's maze," the poet exclaims, — 

** Tliey are no longer here ; they are all gone 
Into the land of shadows, — all save one. 
Honor and reverence, and the gowl repute 
That follows faithful service as its fruit. 
Be unto him whom living we salute.'' 
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Of the 8«ime class was John Searle Tenney, Chief Justice of the Supnime Court of 
Maine for many years ; and a fellow-student was Rufus Anderson, so long identified 
with the American I>oard of Missions. Adjectives of praise fall lightly from the pen 
when President Applcton's character is to receive notice. The thought of his saintly 
example, high courtesy, strong manhood, " doth breed perpetual benediction " in all 
who knew him, and merely conventional eulogy is alien to such a subject. The 
year 1819 witnessed the close of that noble life, and the selection of a successor, in 
the person of the Rev. "William Allen, who was president of Dartmouth University 
and an alumnus of Harvard. His term of service as president of Bowdoin extended 
from 1820 to 1839. During his administration there were notable accessions to the 
faculty. First in order was that of Samuel P. Newman, whose works on Rhetoric 
and Political Economy were fairly illustrative of his clear and vigorous methods of 
instruction. 

A few years later Thomas C. Upham was chosen to instruct in Mental and Moral 
Philosophy. Professor Upham's name is so widely known through his voluminous 
writings, that it scarcely needs to bo said that his connection with the college served 
to give it a larger fame. He was a Dartmouth graduate, and was subsequently 
a student of the Andover Theological Seminary, and pastor for a brief period of a 
parish in Rochester, New Hampshire. It is proper to repeat the statement (familiar 
to the friends of Professor Upham) that his writings in the department of Mental 
Philosophy were honored with the approbation of scholars, both at home and in 
England, and on the Continent, and his theory concerning the constitution of the 
human mind was commended by those of authority in such questions. During the 
forty-eight years of his connection with the college he published also many devotional 
works. His " Life of Faith," ** Interior Life," and companion volumes have been 
extensively read ; and many who hungered for a simple yet fervent style, and 
thoughts suggestive of a profound spiritual experience, thankfully received his 
teachings. He was a very successful solicitor in behalf of the funds of the college, 
and, it is said, secured seventy thousand dollars by personal work among the alumni, 
and others who appreciated the highly important work that Bowdoin had to do in 
New England. Nearly contemporaneous with the coming of Professor Upham was 
the accession of William Smyth, an alumnus of 1822, who was appointed assistant 
professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy after serving two years as tutor. 
In 1828 he became full professor in this department, and continued to have charge 
of it for forty years. His publications were a work on Plane Trigonometry, followed 
by his Algebra, Analytical Geometry, and Calculus. All of these passed through 
repeated editions, and gained distinction as works of great value ; and there is a long 
line of witnesses to the deliglitful or depressing effect of entering into the fruitful 
and often intricate processes which he opened to the students in Mathematics. 

The first professor in Modern Languages was Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
whose term of service was from 1829 to 1835, when Daniel R. Goodwin, now pro- 
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fessor in the Epiacopal Divinity School at Philadelphiii, became profes4>or. Tlio five 
mentioned were the additions to the corps of professors in President Allen's time. 
The classes now numbered nearly a humlrcMl members in the a^'Ljregate, while the 
rooms for recitation and living were multii>li(Ml, and Massachusetts Hall no longer 
was the sole architectural attraction. A choiiie gener{iti(m of student^s were pupils 
nf President Allen : William Pitt Fessenden, whose leadership in the Senate of the 
Lhiited States recalled what are denominated the better days of the Kepublic ; John 
P. Hale, also prominent in the Senate ; Sergeant Smith Prentiss, the orator ; Frank- 
lin Pierce, President of the United States ; Jonathan Cilley, who died too soon for 
his highest fame ; John A. Andrew, who taught Massachusetts and the country 
how much a man can do to magnify his office and make it supremely hoiioi-able ; 
Samuel Harris, Henry B. Smith, and George L. Prentiss, the theologians ; Jacob 
and John S. C. Abbott, the authors ; and "William Allen, Pn'sident of Oirard 
College. Two other names may well be joined together, and have a common men- 
tion, those of Henry W. Longfellow and Xathaniel ILawthorne, of the class of 1825. 
If Bowdoin had sent forth only these two men, her fame would be secure. The 
college traditions of the two are characteristic, in that they preserve the salient 
points of the impression each made upon the fiiculty and students ; and the sun- 
shine or the shadow of their after history was to be foreseen in the days, too swift, 
of undergrsiduate life. One picture is of the finished scholar, the g(?nial friend, the 
"sweet singer" of his college generation; the other portrait i)r(\sents a reserved 
nature, a life separate from most, yet withal the seat of a mental power which seldom 
roused itself then, but which, on waking years later, made the whole world alert to dis- 
cover the secret of its magical forces. One star differeth f n)m another aUxr in glory. 
Alma Mater does not seek to discriminate? as to the measure of her sons' gifts 
(whether they avail to write the nation's romance or its song) ; she only loves to 
claim them with affectionate pride as the children whom she released long years 
ago, and who have repaid her care so munificently in the honors they have met at 
every step. 

During President Allen's term of offtce litigation arose which terminated in the 
case of L^r. Allen against the tre^isurer of th(j colh'ge, and wjis tlu* occjision of the 
oft-quoted opinion of Mr. Justice Story. The decision was rcmdered at the May 
term of the United States Circuit Court, held at Portland in 1833. The volume 
of reports in which this one is publislKul was edited l)y Charles Sumner, i-eporter of 
decisions. The counsel in the case were Simon ( Jn^enleaf and Stephen Longfellow, 
and these names suggest the dignity and importance of the issue joined. While at 
the head of the Dartmouth University Dr. Allen was the subject of an adverse 
decision in the celebrated judgment rendisrecl in the Dai-tmouth College case, where- 
by the old college was declared to be entitled to th(j rights and privileges of the 
institution established at ILvnover. It was in this trial, as is well known, that Mr. 
Webster delivered his commanding argument, and enunciated principles of law and 
equity which have influenced all subsequent decisions of kindi-ed j)oints. 
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Tho legislature of Maine, in March, 1831^ passed an act of which the first section 
was substantially as follows : 

" No person holding the office or place of president in any college in this State [there 
were but two colleges in Maine at the time, Bowdoin and Waterville] shall hold his office 
beyond the next Commencement, unless re-elected by a two-thirds vote." 

Consequently for two years the college was nominally without a head, and it was 
for salary during this time that Dr. Allen brought the suit whicli issued in confirm- 
ing his title, and in tho definite decision as to the relative rights of the legislature 
and the president. The gist of the decision of Judge Story was that Bowdoin 
College is a private and not a public corporation ; the practical sovereignty resides 
in the boards ; the legislatures of Massachusetts and Maine must coincide to make 
valid any act which proposes to alter and modify the conditions under which the 
charter is in force ; the boards, and not the Maine legislature, were vested with the 
j)ower to remove President Allen ; the action of the Maine legislature was an invasion 
of the rights of the college, unconstitutional and void. This decision was a declara- 
tion of independence for the college. State aid has been tendered, impliedly at least, 
on condition that the State share in the control of the affairs of the college ; but the 
boards have never been inclined to yield the authority committed to them. In 
delivering liis opinion Judge Story commented impressively on the interest the 
public has in there being proper checks upon the acts of legislatures. Bowdoin 
College is thus shielded from ill-advised interference, and is beyond the reach of the 
mania of " rising statesmen " for revising and improving tho conditions of being 
under which public institutions of learning exist. 

Passing from the administration of President Allen, which was privileged to see 
a large increase in the number of students, and an advance along the whole line of 
the college interests, we are brought to the period of Dr. Leonard \Voods*s super- 
vision of the institution, 1839-18C6. At the time of his appointment Dr. 
Woods was a professor in the Theological Seminary at Bangor, Maine, his father 
being the eminent instructor at the Andover Seminary, and the distinguished con- 
tributor to the ecclesiastical controvei'sies of his day. In the earlier classes gradu- 
ated under President Woods are to be found many names of interest : Ezra Abbot, 
the distinguished librarian and scholar ; Elijah Kellogg, prominent as a writer for 
boys ; George F. Magoun, President of Iowa College ; Frederick Gardiner, Pro- 
fessor in the Berkley Divinity School, Middletown, Connecticut ; William Wirt 
Virgin, Judge of the Supreme Court of Maine ; William W. Rice, Member of Con- 
gress from Massachusetts ; and John Cotton Smith, Rector of Ascension Church, 
New York City. The architectural improvements in these yeai-s include the erec- 
tion of the gracefid and commodious chai>el building, designed by Upjohn. Under 
this roof are the audience-room, library, picture-gallery, and the rooms of the Maine 
Historical Society. The chapel proper has an impressive interior, whose proportions 
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and decorations refresh the eye wearied with elaborate attempts at artistic effect 
elsewhere ; essays in designing wliich have wrought only disjustcr for many edilices, 
ecclesiastical and secular. The i)anels are nearly all filled at this time, the subjects 
being taken from Ohl and New Testament history. The class of 18G() gave the order 
for the painting of one of the pictures, and the graduating class of 1877 have followed 
their example, while the kindnt^ss of a private iudividual is jidding still more to the 
treasure the college possesses in these works of art. The quieting iniluence of this 
beautiful and hallowed place of worship upon the feverish atmosphere of college life 
must restore much that may be lost in the conventional use therein by undergradu- 
ates of the means of grace. No degree of haste or irrevei-ence can quite obliterate 
the impressions made by such surroundings. 

The library occupies a spacious portion of the chai>el building, and on its shelves 
are to Ihb found a selection of works which in number and value place this collec- 
tion of books among the most important of coHege libraries in the country. The 
pecuniary limitations which forbid large outlays in any tliroction at Buwdoin hinder 
the growth which is desirable; but as a whohj this de])artment c»f the college is 
worthy of the institution. Among its early benefactors was James Bowdoin, who 
gave to the library his collection of 84,000 volumes. Thomas Wallcut donated 
several hundred works, Eliot's Indian Bible, Tyndale's Bible, and other choice 
books being of the number. General Knox was another generr)us friend, and 
the Vaughan collection of 1,200 volumes was a further increase. In later years 
Henry W. Longfellow hjis presentiid the Pisa edition of the lUxlian poets, together 
with his own works ; Pnifessor Ezra Abbot of Harvard University hjis also placed 
in the alcoves books of great value ; and many others have com[>ensated in a large . 
measure for the unfortunate lack of money which the college ought to devote to 
this purpose. The Maine Historical collections, the medical library, and these 
works in the academical department offer to the students in the aggregate above 
35,000 volumes. 

The Bowdoin picture-gallery has been the theme of elaborate praise, and contains 
several noticeiible paintings. It is claimed that there are on exhibition originals 
from Titian, Eubeus, Kaphael, Van Dyck, Hog-arth, and other eminent artists. If 
they are but copies, the work is so choice that only a skille<i judgment can dis- 
criminate in regard to them. The beginning of the gallery was through Mr. 
Bowdoin's munificence, and his contribution included the results of purchases made 
by him in Europe. In the place assigned to the art treasui-es of the college the 
"sleepy light" falls on canviis touched by hands which wrought under softer skies, 
and on which are cast coloi-s and shapes that bespeak a fine intelligence. The 
dullest observation catches here some gleam of genius, and the most indifferent 
pause a moment, if only in surprise. 

One of the later structui-es is Adams Hall, the home of the Medical School of 
Maine, which is placed under the jurisdiction of the trustees and overseers of the 
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college. This building was opened in 1862, and the day was marked by an address 
from President Woods, which conveyed in his delightful style the main facts in the 
history of the school The medical department was inaugurated in 1820, and the 
names, honored in the profession, of Nathan Smith, John D. Wells, and John 
De La Mater are first on the list of the instructors. The school has stood well 
among similar institutions, and its graduates have been thoroughly equipped for 
their difficult and beneficent vocation. The library and anatomical cabinet attached 
to the school are extensive and valuable, while the chemical department is fully 
supplied with apparatus. 

Before the close of President Woods's term Bowdoin w^as called to the sweet and 
honorable service of giving her cliildren to the cause of national unity, and the graves 
of her dead, and the story of what those yet living did for their country, attest her 
devotion. Two hundred and sixty-six names are on the roll of honor. President 
W^oods resigned in 1866, and yet resides in Brunswick. He has devoted his 
leisure largely to historical investigations, and his contributions to the collections 
of the Maine Historical Society have been of great value. In his declining years, 
as he moves toward the land far off, he does not journey away from the affectionate 
recollections of his old pupils, nor do they outlive the memory of his elegant culture, 
which revealed itself both in his teaching and in the amenities of social life. 

The presidency of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Harris extended over the period 1867- 
71. Dr. Harris was professor of Theology in the Bangor Theological Seminary 
(as he now is in the Yale Divinity School), when chosen president of Bowdoin. 
These years were marked by the erection of the memorial hall, a beautiful and 
massive edifice, and when fully completed to be among the finest structures of those 
which the colleges have consecrated to the memory of their fallen sons. The college 
pursued the even tenor of its way under Dr. Harris, enriched by his profound learn- 
ing, and governed firmly and benignantly, while his retirement was the occasion 
of great regret. The brief period of his connection with the college did not enable 
Dr. Harris to develop fully his plans for strengthening and enlarging the institution, 
but it sufficed to indicate that days of larger prosperity for Bowdoin were already 
dawning, and it was with high anticipations of the friends of the college that his 
successor assumed the duties and dignities of the office. 

The present administration of the college began consequently in 1871, and w^ith 
the accession of Governor Joshua L. Chamberlain, an alumnus of 1852. Tutor, and 
afterwanls professor of Rhetoric and Oratory for seven years, he brought to the 
duties of his office that practical experience as an instnictor which is such an impor- 
tant element in determining the success of the head of a college. The war-record 
of President Chamberlain is one to which the alumni, in common with the people 
of the State and the country, fondly revert. From a lieutenant-colonelcy to the 
rank of major-general is not a very distant remove, but the line of advance was in 
this instance at least marked by great ability and gallantry in the field, and by the 
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patient endurance of pain from terrible wounds. The college men who served the 
country have a distinguished representiitive in the general who has now resumed 
the duties of peace and the rol>e.s of the scholar. 

During the six years of President Chamberlain's administration there have been 
added to the funds of the college a large sum in the way of a general endowment, 
to the amount of $100,000 ; $25,000 more have been given for scholarships ; while 
other contributions, chiefly for building purposes, make the total of gifts very marly 
$150,000. It should be stated, likewise, that there have been received during these 
years, ft^r the department of Natural Science, the mineralogic^l and geological collec- 
tions of the late Mrs. Frederick Allen, of Gardiner, Maine, the Cushman ornitho- 
logical collection, and the Blake herbarium. There is also authority for Siiying that 
provision for further contributions have been made by friends of the college. This 
era in the history of Bowdoin has witnessed also the introduction of military drill, 
accompanied by instruction in the science of war given by an officer of tlie United 
States army, who is stationed for the purpose at the college. It was the intention 
of the authorities that this theory and practice should in no wise infringe upon the 
regular course of study, and it has been used solely to develop the strength and 
add to the physical grace of the young men. The students are required to choose 
iHitween this form of exercise and the regidar gymnastic course, unless it appear to the 
faculty that they are physically unable to subject themselves to the severer degrees of 
exercise. The gymnasium is supplied with facilities for an elaborate physical culture, 
and the direction insures a judicious use of the means afforded for bodily vigor and 
growth. The gradufite of twenty years* standing will compare with lively emotions 
the change from the primitive simplicity of the gymnasium of his day, which con- 
sisted of deceptive ropes hung from the uncertain limbs of the pines in rear of the 
halls, and a collection of wooden monsters which were supposed to encourage the 
men in the effort to be at once brawny and elastic. The transition is hardly less 
than from the slow-moving quadniped which drew our reluctant fathers to Fresh- 
man examination to the winged steeds of this day, which are Siiid to be approxi- 
mating to the annihilation of space and time on the race-course. 

I In this connection it may be said that the Keating enthusiasm, which has had its 
tidal-wave, reached Bowdoin in due tinu^ and it was found that in muscle, endur- 
ance, and the patient bearing of the ills of ** training," the men of this college were 
easily the equals of their contemporaries in larger institutions. If it has not been 
theirs to win any notable success, it has been theirs to deserve it. The class races 
have been zealously maintained, although in the general decadence of interest in 
the intercollegiate contests it miglit have been anticipated that there would be an 
entire subsidence of the fervor which attended the beginning of the boating epoch. 
But for many the favorite line of poetry is still that sentenre from Pope, — 

"Take ye each a shell." 

At Bowdoin, as elsewhere, the exi>erimont has demonstrated that the moderate 
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use of such stimulants as boating and base-ball is better than totjil abstinence, and 
that it would be an ill-omened day when the bats and boats of our colleges were 
consigned to decay or to the flames. 

The editorial tendencies of the undergraduates find expression in the two papers 
of the college, the Orient, which is published every fortnight, and the Bugle, 
which annually gives a summary of the various societies, and other matters of 
interest. The Orient has been well sustained, because it has been conducted 
with a degree of animation and intelligence often wanting in similar publications. 
There have been fewer essays on the " dignity of labor " and kindred enlivening 
topics, and more notices of current events and comments on topics of the day than 
are generally met with in the magjizines of college management. It is by no means 
the least testimony to the practical talent of the average class at Bowdoin that they 
can edit with exceptional success a students* newspaper. 

Tlie secret societies represented in the college are the Alplia Delta Phi, Pai 
Upsilon, Delta Kappa Epsilon, Zeta Psi, and Theta Delta Chi, whose chapters were 
established in the order mentioned^ These societies have been recognized by the 
college government, and this permission has saved the men from those occult expe- 
dients to maintain themselves wliich are familiar to some colleges. About nine 
tenths of tlie students are connected with the societies ; so the system is having a 
fair trial at Bowdoin. The general literary societies being moribund, the influence 
of the several fraternities in their regular exercises of essays and declamations must 
count for much in their favor. The general societies, the Peucinian and Athena^an, 
almost contemporaneous with the birth of the college, and which have enrolled 
many eminent men, ai'e only nominally alive. The debates are over ; the solemn 
rites of initiation are no more ; and the only semblance of vitality is in the annual 
election, which names orators who will never have to speak, poets who will never 
know the thrill or the pain of composition, treasurers who will forego the delights 
of tax-gathering, and librarians whose duties will be as light as the dust on the 
melancholy shelves! 

The original curriculum has been supplemented under President Chamberlain's 
direction by courses in science and in engineering, it being deemed highly probable 
that men unable or indisposed to take the classical course would avail themselves of 
the opportunity to acquire what many would term a practical education. It appears 
from the last catalogue that nearly one third of the students in the academic depart- 
ment are in the scientific division. The expediency of the plan is thus being fully 
tested, and that of itself is a highly satisfactory circumstance. It is claimed that 
the traditional importance of the classical course is in no whit lessened, while the 
increasing regard for scientific research is recognized. Facilities are also afforded for 
post-graduate instruction, and individuals desiring to pursue special studies without 
becoming members of the college are received as students. 

The Bowdoin Summer School of Science is another new feature in the college his- 
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tory. Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Zoology are the bninches specially taught in the 
lecture-room and laboratory, and by work in the mineral localities or on the coast 
line. The school lias attracted representatives of the common scliool teachers, and 
is .thus doing a good work in a very practical way. Eccurring to the course of study 
in the classical department, and looking especially at the senior year's work, there 
is found a very excellent arrangement of topics. Special attention is now given to 
constitutional and international law, political ethics, and political economy. JSuch 
authors as Hopkins and Woolsey are thought not unwortliy to be associated witli 
Butler in the minds of the young men ; and the fact is recognized tliat it is needed 
that this generation should hold clear views of the rights of the state and the general 
government, and as well of those principles of tnule which underlie national and 
personal prosperity. 

The cost of the four years at Bowdoin is moderate, wlien one considers the advan- 
tages offered. The annual expenses are, tuition, § 75 ; room-rent (half) average, 
$ 20 ; incidentals, $ 10. The regular college dues are then only $ 105. Board does 
not exceed $ 4 a week. The necessary expenses ai-e thus very liglit as compared 
with several of oUr colleges, and tliis is an important commendation of Bowdoin, 
seeing that it is not at the expense of a thorough course of instniction, nor of a 
wholesome pliysical regime. The list of scholarships, beneficiary funds, and prizes 
is quite long, and includes valuable aids for the necessitous. The location of tlie 
college in Brunswick has proved to be a wise foresight on the part of the founders. 
The quiet of the town, the beautiful region round about, both shore and sea, the 
accessibility of the institution, — these and like advantagi?s have made Brunswick a 
choice seat for the college. The town is not the IIapi)y Valley described in certain 
educational circulars, wherein virtue finds no foe, and only the exlialations of vice, 
floating from some ill-savored quarter, burden the air ; but, like other New England 
villages, Brunswick is free from the open allurements which draw away young men in 
larger places. While the college is not a sort of moral safe, into which hopeful sons 
may be thrust and there be no smell of fire on their garments when graduation day 
comes, nevertheless the moral and religious atmosphere of the institution is fuvur- 
able to clean and honest living among the students. As the visitor strolls about 
the town, or plunges into the woods which environ it, he discovers afresh the 
beauties which have always charmed travellers, and have left their spell upon the 
hearts of those who once lived among them, and whose songs have caught something 
of the " witchery of the soft blue sky " ; the bright tints of the summer meadows ; 
the music of the brook, " shooting riverwanl through the forest," by wliich Haw- 
thorne used to wander ; and the sombre coloring of the drapery which late autumn 
wraps about the town. Nor will the sojourner fail to enter the village churchyard 
on the hill, where sleep teachers and lawgivers and sons of the college, beneath the 
shadow of trees which witnessed hard by them the making of a covenant — between 
the people and the founders and instructors of the college which was to be — t)n a 
Septemlx»r morning threescore and fifteen years ago. 
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A pamphlet recently published gives the titles of the publications of the presi- 
dents and faculty of Bowdoiu College since 1802. Pixjsident McKeen's publications 
numbered eight ; President Appleton^s, fourteen ; President Allen's, sixteen ; Presi- 
dent Woods's, twenty-two ; President Harris's, thiHy-two ; President Chamberlain's, 
seventeen. In the department of Katural Science there have been contributions from 
Professor Paul A. Chadbounie (now president of Williams College), who was pro- 
fessor in Bowdoin from 1859 till 1865 ; from Professor Cyrus F. Brackett, now of 
Princeton College ; from Professor George L. Goodale, wlio in 1873 left Bowdoin 
for Harvard University ; from Professor Edward S. Morse, who instructed in 
Bowdoin for three yeai-s ; from Professor Charles A. White ; and from Professor 
A. S. Packard, Jr., the entomologist, the titles of whoso publications number 
eighty-five. The papers and volumes of the other professors have discoursed upon 
themes of great moment in theology, in law, in medicine, and in general litera- 
ture ; and in this direct way Bowdoin has contributed to the education of numbers 
outside of those enrolled as her students. In this list occurs the name of Henry W. 
Longfellow, and the titles begin with " Proverbes Dramatiques, 1830," and end with 
" Masque of Pandora, and other Poems, 1876." 

If there be an inevitable pathos in summing up the details of even the most 
unfruitful life, surely it would be impossible to put away emotion in reciting the 
most uneventful history of a college ; but when Alma Mater has nourished and 
brought up children who have touched the high points of greatness and risen to the 
" full meridian of glory," it would be an unfeeling and unworthy heart that could 
think upon the college annals without a profound sensibility. And if so be this 
sketch of Bowdoin seem overwrought in any measure, something must be pardoned 
to the spirit of filial devotion which cannot review the past of the college, and reach 
forth unto the things which are before it, without pride and enthusiasm, while the 
" sunshine of the breast " plays about the halls which " speak of something that is 
gone," and the loveliness spread around them. 
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THE MILITARY ACADEMY. 



HE United States Militarj- Aca<]einy is MitiiatpJ ut Wost Point, in Com- 
h&" ' wall Township, Orange Couuty, Xuw York, tifty-two miles nurth of 
tlio city of Sow York, and ninety-two south of Albany, on the riylit 
L l>ank of tho Hudson River, 

From 1609, the year when lleiulrick Hudson in the Hulf-moo)i sailed up the 
waters of the lir^ad Btruaiu which hears his niiine, the Hudson Iuls been justly eelu- 
hratej in st<>ry niid in Bon}{ ns tlio most Ix-autiful of American rivers. Stretching 
fur inland, a ready-made avenue for tho tmiisportation of their produce, its uoininer- 
tial value to llio early settlers can hanlly be estimated in these days of extended 
railway facilities. During tho Revolutionary war the strategic importance of com- 
. nianding the Hudson ivaa rucogidiwd both by tho colonists and tho British. It was 
important to the latter, because by controlling the river all intercourse would have 
been cut off biitween the Sew England and the middle and southern ]>rovince3. 
Active measures woit! taken by the Provincial Congress of Xew Y'ork and by the 
Continental Congress to prevent tho eonsumniatiou of such a plan. In acconlancu 
with a resolution jmased by the I'nivineial Congress, August 18, 1 775, commissioners 
appointed for that purjiose, with a small numlwr of men arrived at JIartelair's Itock 
Island (known as Constitutii>n Island since the erection of Fort Constitution), 
opposite West Point, August 29, 1775, and lirst began the fortilications in tho 
liighlands. There haviny been some doubt expressed as to whether tlie best juteii- 
tion for defence had been chosen, a committee comjMsed of I'ultttrt H. Livingston, 
Bobert Treat Paine, and J. Ijingclon were selected to investigate the matter, 'llieir 
report, November 2'i, 1775, to the president of Congress, is the earliest recommen- 
dation of official diameter that West Point should bo fortified. 

liord Stirling, with othew ap]Mjinted by Washington to view lliu fortifications 
of the Hudson, reports June 1, 177G, that " every work on the island [Constitution 
Island] i^ commanded by the hill on tho West Point on tlie opjiosite side of the 
river, within five Imndred yanls where there is a level piece of land of near lifty 
uerea in extent. A mloubt in this West Point is ulisolutely neceasarj-. not only for 
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the pniservation of Fort Constitution, but for its own importance on many accounts." 
Notwithstanding the fact that tlie necessity of fortifying West Point was frequently 
urged as being " the key to the passage in the Highlands," it was not till the 
British, under Sir Henry Clinton, in order to co-operate with General Burgoyne's 
army, then marching south toward Albany, had in August, 1777, captured all the 
forts and stores in the Highlands, and after tlie abandonment of the place on hearing 
of Burgoyne's surrender, that the i)oint was actually selected for fortifications. De- 
cember 2, 1777, General Washington addressed General Putnam, requesting him to 
consult with others as to the defence of the river. General Putnam brought the mat- 
ter before the Provincial Convention of New York in January, 1778. A committee 
was chosen by that body to determine what places could best be put in a state of 
defence. The committee reported January 14, 1778, and concluded that "the most 
proper place to obstruct the navigation of the river is at West Point." Six days 
afterwards the fortifications were begun, and West Point became an important 
military post ; but the prosecution of the work need not be told here. The stretch- 
ing of the great chain (the links of which wore two feet long) across the river from 
West Point to Fort Constitution, the transferring of the headcjuarters of the com- 
mander-in-chief in July, 1779, to the point, Arnold's treason, the imprisonment 
of Major Andre, the celebration* by the entire army of the birth of the Dauphin 
of France, Louis XVII., in the month of May, 1782, are among the events of which 
West Point was tlie theatre during the war of the Revolution. But an account of 
those transactions does not come within the scope of this article. 

We have now to deal more particularly with the military efforts which led to the 
establishment of the academy. The attention of the country at the very l)eginning 
of the War of Independence was turned to the need of a school for proper military 
instniction. But aside from the appointing a committee, Scpt<Mnber 20, 1776, "to 
inquire into the state of the army, and the best means of supplying its wants," 
which committee " Jiesolved, That the Board of War be directed to prepare a con- 
tinental laboratory and a military academy, and provide the same with proper 
officers," and the mere naming another committee, October 1, 1776, by tlie Con- 
tinental Congress, " to prepare and bring in a plan of a military academy at the 
army," nothing was accomplished. Even at this time we find Colonel Knox, after- 
wards Secretary of War, submitting to the first committee a plan for an academy 
not unlike that which was subseiiuently adopted. 

The logic of events during the Revolution had demonstrated the want of officers 

* Those who wish to see Washington engaged in the lighter diversions of life, and tlms catcli a glimpse 
of the man in other than the grave and reverend diameter which historians have almost universally 
l)re8enteti to ns, will be pleased to read that the New Jersey Gazette of June 12, 17S2, says on the occa- 
«ion mentioned in the text, •' His Excellency General Washington was unusually cheerful. He attended 
the ball in the evening, and with a dignified and graceful air, having Mrs. Knox for his partner, carried 
down a dance of twenty couple in the arbor on the green grass." 
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skilled in military science to organize and command our armies. As a consequence 
of this experience, legislators and statesmen hegiin more earnestly to discuss the 
utility of a military academy, aud to consider the hest methods of establishing it. 
The owner of West Point petitioned Congi-ess to buy the tract, and Hamilton, 8e<.T(j- 
tary of the Treasury, recommended it in June, 1790. Brigadier-General Hunting- 
don suggested and Quartermaster-Genend Timothy I^ickering especially urged the 
importance of such an institution. Secretary Knox, in an official report January 
21, 1790, ably advocated such an undertaking. The Presidential Message, 1793, 
favored it, hut Jefferson, in the Cabinet, opposed it as being unconstitutional ; he 
aftorwanls changed his opinion. Congrciss expressed its views as to the constitu- 
tionality of such proceeding by the act of May 7, 1794, which provided for a corps 
of artillerists and engineers of four comi)anies, each company having two cadets, 
" with the pay, clothing, and rations of a sergeant," and further that it should ** be 
the duty of the kSecretary of War to provide, at the public expense, under such 
regulations as shall be directed by the President of the United States, the necessary 
books, instruments, and apparatus for the use and benefit of the said corps." No 
place was designated by this act for the assembling of the corps.* 

In his message to Congress, 1796, Washington says that "the institution of a 

military ac^idemy is recommended by cogent reasons In proportion as the 

observance of pacific maxims might exempt a nation from the necessity of practising 
the rules of the military art, ought to be its care in preserving and transmitting, by 
proper establishments, the knowledge of that art " Congress, by act of April 27, 
1798, authorizing an additional regiment of artillerists and engineers, " provides for 
three battalions, each to contain four companies, and to include two cadets," etc., thus 
increasing the number to fifty-six, the rest of the act being in substance like that of 
1794; and like that act it failed to give the corps a local habitation. These acts must, 
however, be regartled as the beginning by the United States governuKJut toward found- 
ing an institution for instructing cadets in the science of war. It was soon appan^nt 
that this legislation was inadequate; and so thought James McHenry, then Secretary 
of War, who had been thoroughly studying the matter, and who in January, 1800, 
placed before Congress the claims of a school in which **are to be taught all the sciences 
nec-essary to a perfect knowledge of the different bninches of the military art." Presi- 
dent Adams in presenting this i-eport to Congress accompanied it by a message wherein 
he said the report comprised that " in which the honor and safety of the country are 
deeply interested.'' The subject was referred to a committee of seven in the House 

* Major Boynton, in his valuablo "History of West Point," a work which has been often consnlted 
in the preparation of this article, says, " A military school, through the instrumentality of President 
Washington, was estahlisheil in 1794, for the instructidu of this corps, and hooks an«l apparatus were 
suppliwl. The building useil for this purpose, called tlie 'Old Provost.' was situated on tl»e nortliwest 
side of the ' Icc-ITouso Hollow ' ; it was two stories liigh an<l built of stone. It was destroyed by fire, 
with its books and contents, in 1796. and the school wa« suspended until 1801 "; and he cites the manu- 
script of Geneml J. G. Swift a.** authority. 
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of Representatives, wlio brought in a hill providing for a military academy, but 
which was not passed. In December of the ensuing year the Secretary of War, at 
the request of the House, furnislied a report of the military establishment. !? rom 
these transactions, fifteen years after the close of the Revolutionary struggle, which 
taught the country that war was a complicated science, and after the necessity for 
founding a military school had been repeatedly pressed on Congress and earnestly 
urged by Washington, Huntingdon, Pickering, Knox, Hamilton, McHenry, Adams, 
and others, sprung the act of March 16, 1802, which established the United States 
Military Academy at West Point on substantially the same basis and for the same 
objects which characterize it now. What better place to be dedicated to national 
purposes than W^est Point, undisturbed in its quiet seclusion by the turmoil of a 
commercial centre, beautiful in its romantic scenery, and withal rich in the associa- 
tions of the past. It will be impossible to give even a brief extract of the legislative 
enactments touching the welfare of the academy ; only some of the salient points can 
be mentioned. 

The act made the artillerists and engineers separate corps, and to the former forty 
cadets were allowed, and to the latter ten. The twenty-seventh section provides 
that the corps shall be stationed at West Point, and that '* the engineers, assistant 
engineers, and cadets of the said corps shall be subject at all times to do duty in 
such places and in such service as the President of the United States shall direct." 
The twenty-eighth section made the principal engineer, and in his absence the 
next in rank, superintendent of the academy, and the Secretary of War was author- 
ized to properly equip the institution. The constitutionality of the act was ques- 
tioned, but it was maintained that under the authority "to raise and support armies** 
and "to make rules for the government and regulation of the land and naval forces,'* 
Congress had not overstepped its constitutional limits ; that opinion prevailed at the 
time. Subsequently, February 6, 1821, the constitutionality of the act was made 
by Congress the subject of special inquiry, but only served to strengthen belief in 
its legality. A few days afberwanl a motion was made to discharge the cadets, and 
was rejected by a majority of eighty- nine. The act of February, 1803, gave the 
President power to appoint a teacher of drawing and one of French. It was not 
left to the discretion of the President to select instructors as the exigencies of the 
school might demand, but Congress jealously kept that power in its own hands. It 
is interesting to observe how an institution founded by government for governmental 
purposes, and depending on governmental patronage for its existence, had its humble 
beginning and slow growth in the same manner that the great majority of our older 
colleges and universities had. There is much in common in the early history of 
educational institutions in this country. 

In 1808 President Jefferson in his message to Congress notices the limited in- 
struction afforded at an institution which shoidd offer, in qjiality and quantity, the 
most liberal. He invited Congress to a cijnsideration of tlie subject, and at the same 
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time submitted a report on tho condition of the academy by the <hiff engineer, 
Colonel Jonathan AVilliams, the lirst superintendent. From tliis report, dated 
March 14, 1808, wc see tliat after the act of 1802 there wcnj but three instruc- 
tors, the sup(a'inten(h?nt, then Major Williams, and two captains, Jared Mans- 
field an<l AVilliam A. IJarron. Their duties may l)e inferred from the fv)llowing 
extracts. 

" The major occasionally read lectures on fortifications, gave jiractical lessons in 
the field, and Uiught the use of instruments generally. The two captains taught 
Mathematics, the one in the line of geometrical, the other in that of algebraical 
demonstrations." He proceeds t<.» say, **but now [1808] tlie Hrst mathematical 
teacher has resigned, and the second has for several y(;ars b»^en «Miiployed as sur- 
veyor-general of the United Stati-s in the western country. During the last year a 
citizen of eminent talents as a mathematician has Ix'en empK»yed as prinripal teaclier, 
and a lirst-lieutenant of engineers performed the duties of assistant teacher, while? 
the pn^fessj^r of French and Ihiiwing conlined his abiliti(?s to those branches," and 
" Ixjing the only teacher designat<Ml by the law, he is the only t)ne that, exclusive 
of the corps of engineers, can be saiil Uy belong to tlie institution." In conclusion 
the superintendent says, " In short, the ^lilitary Academy, as it now stantls, is like 
a foundlin;^, barelv existini; am(»ng the mountains, nurtured at a distan<:e out of 
sight, and almost unknown to its legitimate parents." In consecpience of this un- 
garnished statement of facts the House, feeling that sumething must be done, passovl 
the act of April 12, 1808, wliich, howev<»r, seems onW to have authorized the aj)- 
pointment of (uie hundred and tifty-six cadets, without making any provision for their 
instruction. Such imperfer^t legislation could not materially benefit the sehool. 
IJut the school was not allowed to slumbiT into forgetful n(!ss, for thc^re werti men 
earnest in their solicitations for its improvement; and among them was Presi- 
dent Madison, who set forth in his message of December, 1810. the im|M»rtance of 
maintaining the academy, and it was likewise urged in tho following year. Congress 
was not inditfe rent to j)resi<lential suggestions, and the act of April 20, 1812, was 
passed. If the act of 1802 estaldished the academy, this of 1812 was explanatory 
and more comprehensive in its i>rovisi()us. The cor])s of instructors was enlarged ; 
thenumber of cadets whicli had been or might be appointed were not at any time to 
exceed two hundred and fifty ; they wen* to be encamped at least three months of 
the year, and taught all the duties incident to a regidar camj) ; the (pialilications 
of candidates for cadc«ts were specified; they were n^^t to be un<ler fmirteen nor over 
twenty-one years of age ; each, prior to his api)uintment by tlie Pr(*sidfiit, was re- 
(juired to be well versed in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and to sign articles, 
with the consent of his parent or guardian, to remain five yeai's unless sooner dis- 
charged (the term of service was extended by the act of Jidy o, 18r>8, to eight 
years, being the same as at present) ; $2.3,000 were apjjropriated for erecting build- 
ings and <lefraying necessiiry expenses ; and section four i)rovided that the cadet. 
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after going through all the classes, should be considered a candidate for a commis- 
sion in any corps, according to the duties ho might be judged competent to perform ; 
and if there were no vacancy, he might be attached as a supernumerary officer, pro- 
vided, however, that each company should have but one such officer. Not- 
withstanding the school had received these external props of legislation, it was still 
feeble. 

In July, 1812, Colonel Williams resigned, and was succeeded by Colonel Joseph 
G. Swift, principal engineer. In December, 1815, the last year of President Madi- 
son's administration, he favored in his message to Congress the enlargement of the 
academy and the establishment of other similar institutions ; and bills were intro- 
duced in the House for that purpose in 1815 and 1817, but nothing further was 
effected. An order issuing from the War Department February 28, 1815, defined 
the duties of the superintendent and inspector. 

" A permanent superintendent shall be appointed to the Military Academy, who under 
the direction of the Secretary of War shall have exclusive control of the institution and of 
those connected with it, and who will be held resiwnsible for its conduct and progress ; he 
will diregt the studies, field exercises, and other academic duties. The commandant of 
the corps of engineers shall be the inspector of the academy, and shall visit it officially and 
report thereon to the War Department, with such altemtions and improvements as he and 
the superintendent may deeiu necessary. The superintendent will receive orders from the 
inspector, and will make all returns and communications relative to the academy to him 
only." 

The act of August 23, 1842, settled the question of rank by declaring the super- 
intendent should be commandant of the post, and the act of June 12, 1858, provided 
that he should be api)ointed by the President. A board of visitors, composed of five 
persons, was authorized as early as 1816, with the superintendent as president. It 
was the duty of the board to be present at the annual examinations, and to report 
to the War Department through the inspector the status of the academy. By the 
act of March 1, 1843, the board was abolished, but re-established, again by act of 
August 8, 1846, on such a national biisis that it could not be regarded as sectional. 
The whole number was not to exceed half the number of States, to be selected 
alternately from every second State, any congressional district not to furnish two 
members until every other district in the State had supplied a member, and not less 
than six of the number were to be chosen from officers serving in the militia. The 
act of March 16, 1868, amended that of 1846 by striking out the first provision of 
the second section, which specified the mode of appointment, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following : provided that the whole number of visitors shall not exceed 
seven. By the act of February 21, 1870, it was provided, in addition to the other 
members of the board of visitors to be appointed by the president, there should be 
two Senators appointed by the vice-president or president pro tempore, and three 
members of the House of Representatives to be designated by the Speaker of the 
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House ; they were to be appointed at the session of Congress noxt i)ruceding the time 
of examination, and " the senators and members so appointed sluill make full report 
of their action as such visitors, with their views and ixicommendations in reganl to 
the said military academy within twenty days after the meeting of Congress at tlie 
session next succeeding their appointment." This act remains in force at the pi-esent 
day. If the power of appointment were judiciously exercised, the boartl would be 
composed oidy of men who had had military instruction and experience}, and of those 
who had devoted their live^ solely to educational interests, and not made up by 
politicians merely. 

In the year 1816 a course of study for the full four years received the sanction 
of the Secretary of War. As this is perhaps the earliest curriculum which received 
such official approval, it is given entire. 

COURSE OF INSTRUCTION AND STUDIES. 

The following branches of science and instruction shall be considered as comprising a 
complete course of education at the Militarv Academv : — 

The English and French languages, and a review of the Ljitin and CJreek ; Mathe- 
matics, Military Drawing, Natural and Experimental Philosophy hiclu<ling Astronomy, 
Engineering, Geography, History, Ethics, Military Instruction, and the Sword Exercise. 

Engliih Language. — A course of English shall eni]>nice English Crramniar and Com- 
position. 

Fren4:h Language. — A course of French shall consist in pronouncing the language 
tolerably, and translating from French into English, and from English into French, with 
accuracy. 

Latin and Greek Languages. — A course of Latin and Greek shall embrace a review 
of the Latin and Greek authors usually taught in academies ; but no cadet shall be com- 
pelled to study these languages who shall not have studied them previous to his ap- 
pointment 

Mathemntics. — A complete course of Mathematics shall embrace the following branches, 
namely : the nature and construction of logarithms, and the use of the tables ; Algebra, to 
include the solution of cubic etjuations, with all the precetling rules ; Geometry, to include 
plane and solid geometry, also mtios and proportions, and the construction of geometrical 
problems, application of algebra to geometry, practical geometry on the gi-ound, mensura- 
tion of planes and solids, plane trigonometry, with its application to surveying, and the 
mensuration of heights and distances ; Spherical Trigonometry, with iU application to 
the solution of spherical problems ; the doctrine of Intinite Series ; Conic Sections, with 
their application to projectiles ; Fluxions to be taught at the ()i)tion of the professor and 
student 

Drawing. — A complete course of Drawing shall include the elementary drawing of 
figures, rules and practice of i)erspective, profiles of j>ermauent fortifications, iif every kind 
of field-works, and also of topographical plans. 

Philosophy. — A complete course of Philosophy shall embrace the following branches : 
the principles of mechanics, with their genend application, hydrostatics, hydraulics, pneu- 
matics, optics, the elements of chemistry, electricity, magnetism, and a^^trononiy. 
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Engineeriiig. — A complete course of Engineering simll embrace the following branches : 
military and civil architecture, permanent and field fortifications, field-works generally, 
rules for the calculation of the time, labor, and materials necessary for the construction of 
different kinds of works ; also rules for the construction of all the appendages necessary in 
field-works, the construction of mines and fougasses, and the difl'erent modes of attacking 
and defending fortified places, also castramentation. 

Geography. — A complete course of Geography shall embrace the solution of the several 
problems of the spheres, usually prefixed to treatises on geography, by means of the globes ; 
a knowledge of the grand divisions of the earth, of the extent, boundaries, and relative situ- 
ations of the several countries in each of those grand divisions ; likewise a knowledge of 
the natural productions, commerce, manufactures, government, naval and military strength, 
relative importance, and the use of maps. 

History. — A complete course of History shall embrace a course of imiversal history, 
the history of America generally, the history of the Revolutionary war, a history of the 
United States, and of such particular States as the professor of that branch shall judge 
proper. 

Ethics. — A course of Ethics shall include the elements of moral science and of natural 
and political law. 

Military Instnution, — A complete course of Military Instruction shall embrace a general 
course of tactics ; a knowledge of infantry duty, to commence with the elementary drill of 
the soldier, and to include the discipline and police of the battalion and platoon in all 
their jmrts ; a knowledge of artillery duty, including the artillery drill ; practical gunnery, 
and also the performances of the regular duties of the camp. 

Sword Exercise. — Under the Sword Exercise shall be included the broadsword ex- 
ercise and the cut and thrust, or small-sword exercise, either or both, according to circum- 
stances. 

The course of study has been at different times lengthened to five years, and 
shortened again to four, where it now remains. 

With the establishment of the academy a fact, with numerous legislative enact- 
ments intended for its benefit, what during these fifteen years had been its internal 
improvement 1 Results were far from meeting the high expectations of its warm 
supporters. The institution, as its age betokens, was passing through its infancy. 
Legislation and the eflbrts of those having the immediate supervision of the academy 
in charge had not accomplished what might reasonably have been expected There 
were several causes for this, chief among which was the fact that no regard was paid 
in the appointment of cadets to the qualifications of ago or fitne^ as required by law 
in certain elementary branches. No examinations for admission were held ; many 
were therefore unfitted by prior study for the subjects which they as cadets had to 
pursue. Rank and the assignment to the various army corps were not made to 
depend on merit; though in 1816 such a rule was approved by President Monroe, 
it does not 8*iem to have been put into efi*ect till two years later, and, moreover, 
the cadets themselves were not held accountable to military law. • These were some 
of the radical defects which impaired the healthy growth of the academy. There 
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Mrero but a very few who giinluatcd during this period, as may l)c seen by reference 
to page 221. But about 1817 the institution entered on an era of great pros- 
perity, due perhaps to the effective execution of the regulations already onlered, to 
the providing of new and wholesome ones, and more particularly to the energy, 
skill, and enthusiastic perseverance of Brevet-Major Sylvanus Thayer, who became, 
July 28, 1817, superintendent, and continued in that office till July 1, 1833. A 
student at the military schools of France, a giuduate of the United States Military 
Academy, a soldier in the War of 1812, Major Thayer's ex]>erience had been such as 
eminently to qualify him for the discharge of those duties which he had assumed. 
" The division of classes into sections, the transfers between the latter, the weekly 
rendering of class reports, showing the daily progress, the system and scale of daily 
marks, the establishment of relative class rank among the members, the publiaition 
of the annual register, the introduction of the board of visitors, the check-book 
system, tlio pivponderating influence of the * black-board,' and the essential parts 
of the regulations for the Military Academy as they stand to this day, are some of 
the evidences of the indefatigable efforts of Major Thayer to insure method, onler, 
and prosi)erity to the institution." 

February 14, 1818, Secrettiry of AVar John C. Calhoun, ordered the superin- 
tendent to rept>rt the names of five of those who hiul excelled in their studies, that 
they might be published in the Army Register. It was thought that this would be 
a stimulant to intellectual activity, and a half-century htos proved the soundness of 
this conclusion. 

The year 1818 is importiint, too, in West Point annals as being the year of a some- 
what noted trial. The cadets believed they had a right to the exi)ression of their 
convictions as to the manag(jment of the Military Ac^idemy. A committee of five, 
representing the rest, were tried under a court-martial, but the coui-t decided that 
the trial of cadets by the " rules and articles of war " was not within their juris- 
diction. William Wirt, Attorney-Cieneral of the United States, August 21, 1819, 
pronounced a lengthy opinion on this decision. 

His concluding observations are that: "After every allowance for the genius of 
our Constitution and laws, and after i-ejecting everything like implicatiim and 
inference from the consideration of this question, I come to the conclusion that the 
corps at West Point form a part of the land forc(;s of the United Staters, and have 
been constitutionally subjected by Congress to the rules and arti(;les of war, and 
to trial by courts-martial." This has been law since. Then^ is another interesting 
decision of the attorney-geneml, July 13, 1837, to the effect that the superintendent 
can prohibit any person remaining at West Point if he is not connected with the 
academy. It may as well be remarked here that when the State of New York 
ceded jurisdiction, March 2, 1820, over the tmct of land occupied by the academy, 
it reserved the right to execute any civil or criminal process not affecting the near 
or personal property of the Uniteil States. 
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July 1, 1833, Major It R De Eussy succeeded Colonel Thayer as superiiittindcut; 
but the vitality iiiiijarted to the institution under his wise management did not 
go out with him. September 1, 1838, Colonel De Russy was succeeded by Major 
Kichard Delatield, through wliose efforts the public land at West Point was rid of 
claimants. There had been claims put in to certain portions of the land by "squat- 
ters " and others under different pretences. Ejectment writs resulted in the suc- 
cessful removal of tlie trespassers, and the survey of 1839 fixed the boundaries, 
which, strangely enough, had hitherto been undetermined. August 15, 1845, 
Captain Henry Brewerton succeeded Major Delafield, and held the ofiice of superin- 
tendent till the appointment of Captain and Brevet-Culonel liobert K Lee, Septem- 
biir 1, 1852. The course of study was extended during his administration to five 
yeara. April 1, 1855, Captain and Brevet-Major Jonathan G. Barnard l)egan his 
duties as superintendent, and was relieved, September 8, 185G, by Major Kichard 
Delafield. During this, his second 8Uj)erintendency, the course of study, by direction 
of the Secretary of War, John B. Floyd, was shortened to four yeai*s, and then again 
extended to five. The academy was not unaffected by the indecision of the time. 
In 1860 a commission of six, of whom Jefferson Davis was chairman, were author- 
ized by Congress to take the condition of affairs at the school under advisement, and 
to consider what measures were necessary to most effectively accomplish the objects 
for which the academy had been founded. The commission; after a lengthy investi- 
gation, recommended a reorganization of the school, but the unsettled state of the 
country hindered legislation. January 23, 1861, Brevet-Major Peter G. T. Beaure- 
gard was created superintendent, but five days after his appointment was relieved 
of his command by its transfer to Major Delafield again, who was succeeded by 
Major Alexander H. Bowman, March 1, 1861.* Civil war weakened the institution 
by the withdrawal of many cadets from the Southern States, who were influenced 
by strong considerations to leave, the academy even in violation of their oath of 
service. But their resignation had little other effect on the school than a mere 
lessening of numbers. This action of the cadets led to an act of Congress, August 
3, 1861, which was intended to prevent a similar resignation in the future. Every 
one then in the service or thereafter entering the academy had to take and subscribe 
to the following oath : — 

" I, A. B., do solemnly swear that I will support the Constitution of the United States, 
and bear true allegiance to the national government ; tliat I will maintain and defend the 
sovereignty of the United States paramount to any and all allegiance, sovereignty, or fealty 
I may owe to any State, county, or country whatsoever ; and that I will at all times obey 
the legal orders of my superior officers, and the rules and articles governing the annies of 
the United States." 

♦ At the end of this article is given a completed list of the inspectors and superintendents of the 
academy. 
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In addition to the above, the form of engagement now prescribed reads : — 

" I, A. B., of the State of , age<l yc:irs, months having l)eeu seloctal for 

appointment a« a cadet in the Military Awuh^my of tlie Unitwl States, do hereby engage, 
with the consent of my jwirent (or guardian), in the event of my receiving sucli appoint- 
ment, that I will serve in the army of the United States for eight yeai-s, miless sooner 
discharged by competent authority." 

The act of July 2, 1862, provided the "iron-clad" oath, which has to Ixj taken 
by every person holding office under the government, whether in the civil, military, 
or naval departments. 

Thus far has been sketched, in outline merely, some of the steps by which the 
academy lias grown to be what it is. The wars of the present century have shown 
the wisdom of the forefathers in founding the school. General Scott gave it as his 
opinion that the war with Mexico probably would have lasted fuur or live years 
longer than it did, with many defeats, lia<l it not been for gnuluated cadets. The 
late Ivebellion afforded ample proof that men profoundly versed in the intricate 
science of war were bnid at the Military Academy. 

Though under the fostering care of the government, the institution has not been 
free from partisan influence. It has survived the changes of successive administm- 
tions, l>ecause, in the light of history, its national importance becomes more clearly 
recognized. The individual advantage to bo derived from an appointment to West 
Point is appreciated by the people, as the large number of applicants for cadetships 
witnesses. 

By the act of March 1, 1843, what had hitherto been obseiTcd as a custom 
became a law, namely, that the number of cadets should be limittnl to the number 
of liepreseutatives in Congress, with the comlition that they should be residents 
of the District, State, or Territory from which they were appoint(;d. Beside these, 
the President was authorized to appoint one cailet from the District of Columbia, 
and ten others from rtny source, and these were known as cadets " at large." At 
present each Congressional District, including the District of Columbia, is entitled 
to one cadet, and the President is authorized to appoint ten at large. The appoint- 
ments are made by the Secretary of War, generally in recommendation of the Kep- 
resentative in Congress. Applications, however, may be made direct to the Secretary 
of War. Of late years another custom has been somewhat observed, which it is 
hoped will become a hiw, for it is manifestly fair and equitable to all. Some of the 
Rei)resentatives have left the primary recommendation of a cadet to a committee 
chosen from the district. Before this committee any one wisliing the appointment 
is at liberty to appear, and rest his claims upon the result of a comjietitive examina- 
tion. This method of selection is common to many of the military schools of 
Europe ; by its adoption merit receives its just rewanl, and no charges of favorit- 
ism can be made. The candidate who receives his recommendation directly from 
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the liepreseutative of his district or mediately from him thix)ugh the intcrposi- 
tiou of the examiuing committee, receives only a recommendation ; ho is not 
yet a cadet, but he must veimv to the academy and show by an examination, 
not comprehensive but searching, that he possesses the qualifications deemed 
necessary for membership. What these requirements were at the founding of 
the school may be ascertained by reference to the act of 1802 ; and as now 
provided they are as given in the "Regulations for the United States Military 
Academy *' : — 

" Each candidate, before he is admitted into the Military Academy as a cadet, must be 
able to read and write the English language correctly, and to perform with facility and 
accuracy the various operations of the four ground rules of Arithmetic, of reduction, of 
simple and compound proportion, and of vulgar and decimal fractions, and have a knowl- 
edge of the elements of English Grammar, of descriptive Geography, particularly of our 
own countrj', and of the History of the United States. 

" No candidate will be admitted under seventeen or over twenty-two years of age, or 
less than five feet in height, or who is deformed, or afflicted with any disease or infirmity 
which would render him unfit for the military service, or who has, at the time of present- 
ing himself, any disorder of an infectious or immoral character. 

" No married person shall be admitted as a cadet, and if any cadet shall be married before 
graduation, such marriage will be considered as equivalent to a resignation, and he shall 
leave the institution accordingly.** 

Some interesting statistics are presented in the following tables relative to the 
number of cadets appointed, admitted, rejected, and graduated, and the sources from 
whence they were appointed. 



A Statement shounng the Number of Cadets appointed, and the Number which graduated al the 

Military Academy from its origin, March 16, 1802, to 1838. 



Year. 


Admitted. 


Graduated. 


Year. 


Admitted. 


Graduated. 


Year. 


Admitted. 


Graduated. 


1802 


10 


2 


1814 


146 


30 


1826 


91 


41 


1803 


9 


3 


1815 


61 


40 


1827 


97 


38 


1804 


9 


2 


1816 


34 


• • • 


1828 


107 


33 


1805 


9 


3 


1817 


55 


19 


1829 


109 


46 


1806 


9 


15 


1818 


116 


23 


1830 


99 


42 


1807 


17 


5 


1819 


86 


29 


1831 


92 


33 


1808 


42 


15 


1820 


67 


30 


1832 


101 


45 


1809 


10 


7 


1821 


77 


24 


1833 


106 


43 


1810 


2 


• • • 


1822 
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40 


1834 


63 


36 


1811 


• • • 


19 


1823 


106 


35 


1835 


74 


66 


1812 


10 


18 


1824 


79 


31 


1886 


97 


49 


1813 


88 


11 


1825 


103 


37 


1837 


117 


60 
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In some years it will be seen that over fifty per cent of those admitted were, 
for reasons of deficiency, sickness, non-observance of military rules, and the like, 
rejected. A standard is set which the cadet must attain, for it will not be changed 
to suit his caprice, or adapted to any weakness of intellect or body. 

It is suggested that the reason why so many are rejected is due to a want of 
thorough training throughout the country in the schools for primary instruction. 
The quantity of knowledge required for admission to the academy is not great, but 
it must be exact, and it is in this particular perhaps that many of our common 
schools fail. 

The successful candidate must report for duty to the superintendent at West 
Point between June 1 and 20, unless unavoidably prevented, in which case he can 
be examined during the last three days of August ; he is then merely enrolled as a 
cadet, and it is not till his examination in the January following, " and then only 
upon the certificate of the academic board that he has passed that examination in a. 
satisfactory manner, and that his moral and military conduct previously thereto has, 
in like manner, been satisfactory," that he receives his warrant and is sworn into 
the United States service. The cadets are divided into the first, second, third, and 
fourth classes, answering to the coUegiate division into senior, junior, sophomore, 
and freshman classes. 

The newly appointed cadets are at first divided alphabetically into sections ; sub- 
sequently the division depends on scholarship, the best students in the first section, 
the next in grade in the second, and so on. By this classification there is not that 
marked contrast in the recitation between the man of remarkable and the man of 
ordinary ability which is so discouraging to the latter. 

The year is divided into two periods, — one exclusively for military instruction, 
from July 20 to August 29, when the annual encampment takes place ; the other for 
military and academic instruction, the rest of the year. During the encampment the 
cadets are subjected to all the regulations of an actual army. There are no classes, 
but companies, and these are officered by cadets selected by the superintendent ; and 
besides these each company is provided with an army officer, and the entire corps is 
commanded by the commandant of cadets, who, with four instructors of tactics as 
assistants, must be quartered in camp. 

The immediate government of the institution is under a body, not unlike the 
faculty of a college, called the academic board, consisting of the superintendent as 
the president, and the heads of the several departments of instruction. This board 
provides the general course of study, subject to the approval of the Secretary of AYar, 
and it also determines the standing and rank of the cadets. The present officers and 
instructors of the academy are the superintendent with three aides-de-camp, and 
those constituting the military staff and academic staff, the former body containing 
six officers, the adjutant, treasurer, quartermaster, surgeon, and two assistant sur- 
geons. The academic staff is divided into eleven departments, namely : Mathe- I y 
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matics ; Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology ; Spanish ; Natural and Kxperimental 
Philosophy ; Fn^ich ; Geography, History, and Ethics ; Civil and Military Engineer- 
ing ; Law ; Drawing ; Ordnance and Gunnery ; Practical and Military Engineering. 
Each department has a full professor witli several assistants, — forty-one in all. 
There is, beside these departments, tliat of tactics, at the head of which is the com- 
mandant of cadets, with seven assistants. 

From the tables (pages 233, 234) we may get an idea of the cadet's daily duties. 

There are two very important examinations each year; the mid-year examina- 
tion in January, and the annual in June. If at either of tliese examinations any 
cadet be reported not proficient and recommended for discharge, he cannot, by act 
of Congress, August 3, 1861, be returned to the academy or appointed to the army 
before his class shall have received their commissions, except on the recommendation 
of the academic board. 

Educators interested in the marking system may find much valuable information 
by an unprejudiced investigation of its workings at AVest Point, for it has been so 
highly perfected, and been so long in use there, that i)ractieal results may be studied, 
and not theories alone. A record of the daily progress of each cadet is kept and 
made known to him weekly. By this means he is enabled to compare his improve- 
ment so registered with that of others, and thus a fancied belief that he is doing 
better than his companions, or even better than he really is, may be dispelled. The 
scale of marks runs from zero to three, and is divided decimally by tenths. The 
parent or guanlian is made acquainted with the standing of the cadet. Some studies 
are regarded as more difficult than others, and have arbitrary numbers attached to 
them, and the proficiency attained by the cadet is indicated by some number, and 
this forms an element in determining his rank. Highest rank does not deix»nd 
alone on proficiency in the course of study ; but observance of the rules for the 
regulation of daily conduct enters largely into the que.<*tion. This has been severely 
criticised, on the ground that those duties are simply mechanical, and that the non- 
observance of them ought not to be charged to the intellect. For if tliis be done, 
genias, by a combination of unfortunate circumstances, is pushed to the rear and 
stupidity placed in the van. But unsystematic genius is erratic. Perfect discipline 
makes an army. Obedience is the first law of the soldier. Those indifferent in the 
discharge of given duties are not apt to ask a faithful and conscientious fulfilment 
of them from suboniinates. In settling the question of rank, conduct is regarded 
of as much importance as some single studies. To the painstaking cadet, combining 
an exact performance of the rules and regulations established for his observance with 
the highest scholarship, the first honors are awarded. The result warrants the fur- 
ther continuance of this custom. To say that men of genius in their deportment are 
by nature more heedless, less apt to obey, than men of inferior ability, is to make 
an apology for genius which it never sought. The standing of a cadet at graduation 
affects his position in the army ; he therefore ever has this in view as an incentive 
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to thorough work, and in this respect is unlike a student at other institutions, whose 
position in civil life does not dej^end so directly on rank. The members of the 
graduating class may be recommended by the academic board for commission respec- 
tively in the engineer, ordnance, artillery, cavalry, or infantry corps of the army, 
according to merit. Where position in the army is so based on rank at the academy, 
the marking system is a necessary adjunct of the system of promotion. 

It is not the cadet alone who is hard worked, but the instructor in the conscien- 
tious discharge of his duties labors even harder than the cadet. Each member of a 
division is called upon to recite at every recitation, and under the searching inquiries 
propounded the cadet soon learns that he must know his subject, and that conjectu- 
ral answers will not suffice. It is the aim of the instructor to ascertain what the 
cadet does not know, and to clear this up in his mind. If there be a lecture given 
on Monday, for instance, in Physics, every cadet is expected to hand in a synopsis 
of the lecture on Tuesday. These books are carefully examined by the instructor, 
and if an error be found, the cadet making it is at the next recitation hunted up in 
his division, called upon to discuss the subject, and is given such additional explana- 
tory information as the facts of the case warrant. It is easy to understand how 
such a system must be, as it really is, productive of sound learning. 

The expenses of the cadet are borne by the government. The act of 1802 provided 
that each cadet should receive $ 10 per month and two rations. The act of March 
3, 1845, made the monthly allowance $24. March 3, 1857, it was increased 
to $ 30. By the act of April 1, 1864, the pay was made the same as that allowed 
to midshipmen at the Naval Academy, — $500, and a ration per diem. August 7, 
1876, the allowance was placed at $540. An account is kept for each cadet; he 
handles no government money, he is credited with his monthly pay, supplied with 
necessaries, and charged with the sums paid to his cretlitors for them. Each month 
four dollars are deposited with the treasurer for the purpose of purchasing a uniform 
and equipments when he is promoted. If there is a balance in favor of the cadet 
at the end of his course, that amount is paid him. It is generally, if anything, a 
small sum. 

But little has been said of the creature comforts enjoyed by the cadets. The 
scanty furniture of the rooms, the wooden table, the two uncushioned chairs, — all 
that are allowed to a room, — the iron bedsteads, the barren walls, the uncarpeted 
floor, serve but to inure the cadet to the hardships of his chosen profession. These 
rooms, so grim and cheerless, do not much resemble the luxurious and inviting 
apartments of students at some of our colleges. And yet we venture to say that 
they have often been made the scene of hospitable entertainments, the rules of the 
academy notwithstanding. West Point literature, such as the " West Point Scrap- 
Book," " West Point Life," etc., aflbrds glimpses of the social and inner life of the 
cadet, and shows that hearty good-fellowship which remains his characteristic even 
in maturer years. 
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A list of the inspectors and superintendents of the academy is given here, which 
may be interesting to those wishing to know under whose charge the academy has 
grown to be what it is. 

nrSPECTOBS of the UKITED states lOLITAET ACADEXT. 



No. 



2 
3 



5 
6 
7 



Name. 



Joseph G. Swift 

Walker K. Armstead.. 
Alexander Macomb 

Charles Gratiot 

Joseph G. Totten 

Richard Delafield 

Edmund Schriver 



Amiy Rank when appointed. 



Col. Corps of Eng., Bvt, 

Brig. -Gen. U. S. A 

Col. Corps of Eng. 

CoL Corps of Eng., Bvt 

Brig. -Gen. U. S. A 

Col. Corps of Eng., Bvt 

Brig. -Gen. U. S. A 

Col. Coqw of Eng 

Brig. -Gen. Corps of Eng, 
Col. Insp. -Gens. Dept., 

Bvt. Maj.-Gen. U. S. A. 



Time of Service, 



From 



Feb. 28, 1815 
Nov. 12, 1818 

June 1, 1821 

May 24, 1828 
Dec. 7, 1838 
Apr. 22, 1864 

July 30, 1866 



To 



Nov. 12, 1818 
June 1, 1821 

May 24, 1828 

Dec. 6, 1838 
Apr. 22, 1864 
July 30, 1866 

Apr. 15, 1871 



SUFERIHTEKDEHTS OF THE TJITITED STATES XILITAET ACADEKT. 



VT-> 


%.T ^ ^ . ^ 




Term of Service. 


No. 


Name. 


Array Rank when appointed. 








1 






From 


To 


Jonathan Williams 


M^'. Corps of Eng 


April, 


1802 


July 31, 1812 


2 


Alden Partuidoe 


Capt. Corps of Eng 

Col. Corps of Eng., Bvt. 


Jan. 3, 


, 1815 


Nov. 25, 1816 


3 


Joseph G. Swift 












Brig. -Gen. U. S. A. 


Nov. 25 


, 1816 


Jan. 13, 1817 


4 


Alden Partridge 


Capt. Corps of Eng 

Capt. Corjw of Eng., Bvt. 


Jan. 13, 


1817 


July 28, 1817 


5 


Sylvanus Thayer 












July 28, 


1817 


July 1, 1833 


6 


Ren I E. De Ru8.sy 


Maj. Corps of Eng 


July 1, 


, 1833 


Sept 1, 1838 


7 


Richard Delafield 


Maj. Corps of Eng 


Sept 1, 


, 1838 


Aug. 15, 1845 


8 


Henry Brewerton. 


CaDt. CorDs of Encr 


Aug. 16, 


, 1845 


Sept 1, 1852 


9 


Robert E. Lee 


Capt. Corps of Eng., Bvt 
Col. U. S. A. 








Sept 1, 


, 1852 


April 1, 1855 


10 


Jonathan G. Barnard.. 


Capt. Cori)s of Eng., Bvt. 
Maj. U.S.A. 












April 1, 


1855 


Sept 8, 1856 


11 


Richard Delafield 


Maj. Corps of Eng 


Soi)t. 8, 


, 1856 


Jan. 23, 1861 


12 


Pkter G. T. Beauregard 


Capt. Corps of Eng., Bvt 
Maj. U.S. A 












Jan. 23, 


1861 


Jan. 28, 1861 


13 


Richard Delafield 


Maj. Corps of Eng 


Jan. 28, 


1861 


Mar. 1, 1861 


14 


Alexander H. Boavman 


Maj . Corps of Eng 


Mar. 1, 


1861 


July 8, 1864 


15 


Zealous B. Tower 


Maj. Cori)s of Eng., Brig.- 












Gen. U. S. Vol's 


July 8, 


1864 


Sept 8. 1864 


16 


George W. Cullum 


Lieut. -Col. Cori>s of Eng., 












Brig. -Gen. U. S. Vol's... 


Sept. 8, 


1864 


Aug. 28, 1866 


17 


Thomas G. Pitcher 


Col. 44th Inf., B>'t Brig.- 












Gen. U.S. A. 


Aug. 28, 


1866 


Sept 1, 1871 


18 


Thomas H. Ruger 


Col. 18tli Inf., Bvt Brig.- 












Gen. U.S. A 


Sept 1, 


1871 


Sept 1, 1876 


19 


John M. Schofield 


Maj.-Gen. U. S. A 


Sept 1, 


1876 
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It might be well to note that the chief of engineers was ex officio inspector of the 
academy until the 30th of July, 1866, when, under the provisions of the act of July 
13 of that year, section 6, one of the inspectors-general of the army was assigned to 
that duty. April 15, 1871, the inspectorship of the acadejny was assumed by the 
Secretary of War, by whom it was retained until February 28, 1877, when it was 
vested in the general-in-chief of the army. 

We leave the academy, not indeed as we found it, a foundling among the moun- 
tains, but strong and vigorous in its seventy-sixth year, thoroughly doing the work 
for which it was established, educating men to lead our armies and to command for 
the United States that honor and respect which have ever been her due. 
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A list of the inspectors and superintendents of the academy is pven here, which 
may \ye interesting to those wishing to know under whose charge the academy has 
grown to be what it is. 

nrsPECTOBs of the mriTED states iolitaet acadext. 



No. 



2 
3 



5 
6 
7 



Name. 



Joseph G. Swirr 

Walker K. Armstead, 
Alexander Macomb.... 

Charles Gratiot 

Joseph G. Totten 

Richard Delafield.... 
Edmund Schriver 



Arniy Rank when apimintetl. 



Col. Corps 

Brig. -Gen 
Col. Coqw 
CoL Corj>8 

Brig. -Gen 
Col. Corps 

Brig. -Gen 
Col. Coriw 
Brig. -Gen. 
Col. Ins]). 

Bvt. Mi\j. 



of £ng., Bvt 
IT S A 

of Kng 

of Eng., Bvt 

IT O A 

of Eng., Bvt 

. i.' . O. A. ..... 

ofEng. 

Corps of Eng, 
-Gens. Dept, 
-Gen. U. S. A. 



Time of Service. 



From 



Feb. 28, 1815 
Nov. 12, 1818 

June 1, 1821 

May 24, 1828 
Dec. 7, 1838 
Apr. 22, 1864 

July 30, 1866 



To 



Nov. 12, 1818 
June 1, 1821 

May 24, 1828 

Dec. 6, 1838 
Apr. 22, 1864 
July 30, 1866 

Apr. 16, 1871 



SUPEBIHTEirDEHTS OF THE TJITITED STATES MILITAET ACADEXT. 



No. 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

6 
7 

8 

10 

11 
12 

13 
14 
15 

16 

17 

18 

19 



Name. 



Jonathan Williams 

Alden Parthidgk 

Joseph G. Swift 

Alden Partridge 

Sylvanus Thayer 

Reni E. De Russy 

RiniARD Delafield 

Hknky Buewerton 

Robert E. Lee 

Jonathan G. Barnard.. 

RirHARD Deiafield 

Pkter G. T. Beaurkgaki) 

Richard Delafield 

Alexander H. Bowman 
Zealous B. Tower 

George W. Cullum 

Thomas G. Pitcher 

Thomas H. llroER 

John M. Schofield 



Army Rank when ai>iK>inte<l. 



Miy. Corps of Eng. 

Capt. Corps of Eng 

Col. Cori»8 of Eng., Bvt. 

Brig. -Gen. U. S. A. 

Ciipt. Corps of Eng 

Caj)t. Corps of Eng., Bvt. 

Maj. IT. S. A 

Maj. Corps of Eng. 

Maj. Corps of Eng. 

C'apt. Cori)s of Eng. 

Capt. Corps of Eng., Bvt 

Col. U.S. A 

Capt. Cor|>s of Eng., Bvt 

Alaj. U.S. A 

Maj. Cor|)s of Eng 

Capt. Corps of Eng., Bvt 

Maj. U.S. A 

Maj. Corjis of Eng 

Maj. Corps of Eng 

Maj. Corps of Eng., Brig.- 

Gcn. U. S. Vol's 

Lieut. -Col. Corj)s of Eng., 

Brig. -Gen. U. S. Vol's... 
Col. 44th Inf., lU-t. IJrig.- 

Gen. U. S. A 

CoL 18tli Inf., Bvt Brig.- 

Oen. U.S. A 

Maj.-Gen. U. S. A 



Term of Service. 



From 



April. 1802 
Jan. 3, 1815 



Nov. 25 
Jan. 13 

Julv 28 
July 1 
Sept 1 
Aug. 15 

Sept 1 

April 1 
Sept. 8 

Jan. 23 
Jan. 28 
Mar. 1 

July 8 

Sept. 8 

Aug. 28 

Sept 1 
Sept 1 



1816 
1817 

1817 
1833 
1838 
1845 

1852 

1855 
1856 

1861 
1861 
1861 

1864 

1864 

1866 

1871 
1876 



To 



July 31 
Nov. 25 

Jan. 13 
July 28 

July 1 
Sept 1 
Aug. 15, 
Sept. 1 

April 1 

Sept 8 
Jan. 23 

Jan. 28 
Mar. 1 
July 8 

Sept. 8 

Aug. 28 

Sept. 1 

Sept 1 



1812 
1816 

1817 
1817 

1838 
1838 
1845 
1852 

1855 

1856 
1861 

1861 
1861 
1864 

1864 

1866 

1871 

1876 
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It might be well to note that the chief of engineers was ex officio inspector of the 
academy until the 30th of July, 1866, when, under the provisions of the act of July 
1 3 of that year, section 6, one of the inspectors-general of the army was assigned to 
that duty. April 15, 1871, the inspectorship of the academy was assumed by the 
Secretary of War, by whom it was retained until February 28, 1877, when it was 
vested in the general-in-chief of the army. 

We leave the academy, not indeed as we found it, a foundling among the moun- 
tains, but strong and vigorous in its seventy-sixth year, thoroughly doing the work 
for which it was established, educating men to lead our armies and to command for 
the United States that honor and respect which have ever been her due. 



HAMILTOX COLLEGE. 




'AMILTON COLLEGE owes its beginning to the influence and gen- 
erosity of Kev. Samuel Kirklaud (Priuceton, 17G5), who as early as 
1766 was appointed by the Connecticut Boar^l of the Scottish Mis- 
sionary Society to lalnir among the Oneida Intlians in Central New 
York. He l)egan his missionary work with some knowledge uf the Mohawk lan- 
guage, which he had gained from Indian schoolmates while pn*paring for college at 
Rev. Dr. Wheelock's academy, in Lc?banon, Connecticut. During the war of the 
Revolution his labors as a pn;acher and Christian teacher were interrupted. In 
1779 he was brigade chaplain with General Sullivan in his cam|)aign on the Susque- 
hanna. At other times he was engaged in eiforts to hold the Six Nations in a state 
of neutrality. In this endeavor he was opposed by the combine*! and persistent 
eiforts of Sir William Johnson, Joseph Brant, and other British agents. The 
Oneidas and Tuscaroras followed the advice of ^Mr. Kirkland. In 1788, as a token 
of gratitude for Mr. Kirkland's public services, the State of New York united with 
the Oneida Indians in making to him a grant of about 4,760 acres of land. This 
valuable grant, since known as KirklancUs patent, was two miles square, and was 
located in wliat is now the Kirkland township, iu Oneida County. It was contigu- 
ous to the historic " Line of Property," as it was fixed by the treaty of Fort Stan- 
wix, in 1768, between the British government and tlie Six Nations. 

In 1789 Mr. Kirkland removed from his home at Oneida Castle to Clinton. He 
cleared a few aci*es of hind and built a log-house eastward of what is now known as 
th(} Kirkland mansion. The location of this house seems to have l)een determined 
by a perennial spring that was tubed with a hollow log. A year or two later, 
probably in 1792, he built a small frame cottage near to the log-house and the 
perennial spring. This was two or three years after tlie Hrst framed house had been 
put up in the village of Clinton. The time had now come when "Mt. Kirkland 
could give practical expression to his long-cherished desire for founding a permanent 
seat of Christian education. His plans were liberal and far-reaching. Without 
some generous provision for educating the young, he could see no good result from 
the long war in which he had borne a prominent and perilous part. He proposed 
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the founding of a cliissical school after the beat New England model, to which 
Indian youth should be admitted, with the hope that they might be trained to the 
habits, and tastes of civilized life. He undertook the work of collecting funds and 
materials for building. He headed a subscription list by pledging five pounds ster- 
ling, fifteen days* work, and three hundred acres of land. He solicited subscriptions 
from others, until seventy-six names were added to his own. In 1 793 a charter was 
granted by the regents of the L^niversity of the State of New York for the " Hamil- 
ton Oneida Academy." As the present Oneida County was not yet organized, the 
name of the new institution must have been chosen in honor of the Oneida Indians, 
and of Alexander Hamilton, who liad expressed a warm interest in the school, and 
who was placed at the head of its board of trustees. Without doubt it was hoped 
that the coupling of two such names would typify the hearty union of two races in 
liberal and refining studies. One is surprised not to see the name of Samuel Kirk- 
land among the original trustees of the Hamilton Oneida Academy. Its conspicuous 
absence, when so many stringent reasons would have placed it there, is only one 
among the abounding proofs of the modest, self-denying heroism of this great public 
benefactor. The spot selected for the academy building was a natural plateau that 
overlooks the fertile valley of the Oriskany, about a mile west of the village of 
Clinton. Far to the north of this plateau are seen the blue summits of " the hills 
that divide the waters of the Ontario and the St. Lawrence from the affluents of the 
Hudson," with its outlook belted by a distant and clearly defined horizon ; the spot 
could not have been more wisely selected for the Litchfield Observatory, had the 
founder been gifted with a prophet's vision. On the first day in July, 1794, 
the corner-stone was laid, with appropriate ceremonies, by Baron do Steuben, in 
the presence of a large assemblage of citizens and Indians. The foundations of the 
building were completed, and the frame was put up without delay. Then the work 
was suspended for lack of means, and remained about two years in an unfinished 
condition. Renewed efforts were made from time to time. In 1798 tlie building 
was so far completed that the school could be opened. It was ninety feet long, 
thirty-eight feet wide, and three stories high, with a chapel in the third story. The 
first principal was John Niles (Yale, 1797), who held this position three years, and 
then removed to Bath, Steuben County. He died in 1812. Preceptor Niles was 
assisted for one year by Rev. James Murdock (Yale, 1797), afterwards professor of 
Languages in the University of Vermont, and of Church History in Andovcr Theo- 
logical Seminary. Dr. ]Murdock*3 translation of Mosheim's " Ecclesiastical History " 
is the work of an accurate and laborious scholar. 

Rev. Robert Porter (Yale, 1795) became the second principal of the academy in 
September, 1 801.* Ho was a brother of Rev. Dr. Noah Porter, whose son, of the same 

* " Returned back from Clinton to Wbitcsboro, and spent mo8t of the afternoon with Mr. Dodd, who 
I find to be a very sensible, judicious man, and a sound Calvinist. Most of the churches in this part 
of the world are on the presbyterian plan. The church at Clinton in, however, congregational. Mr. 
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name, is now at the head of Yale Collef^. In 1806, after five years of faithful 
service, l*recoptor Porter removed with apicked colony of pioneers to Prattsbiirg, 
Steuben County. Hero for more than forty years he was a leader in all good -works, 
particularly in founding and supi)orting the Franklin Academy and the Presbyterian 
Church. Ju<lge Porter died in Prattsburg in 1848. His only son, Kov. Kobert 
Langdon Porter (1833), di(id in 1838. His three daughters art*, living. 

The third principal was Seth Norton, who came in the autumn of 1805, another 
graduate of Yale. He was a brother of llvv. Dr. Asjdiel 8. Norton, the first minis- 
ter of the Congregational Church in Clinton. T)r. Norton had been settleil since 
1793, and had received into the church about two hundred and ttfty members. 
The i)opulation of the place was rapidly increasing. The academy on the hill had 
gained a gooil name, and pupils were attracted thither fi*om far and ne^r. The ap- 
pointment of l^^ceptor Norton was most fortunate. He was a superior classical 
scholar, and full of enthusijism for his chosen work. His attainments and gift for 
teaching were recognized elsewhere. During the year 1807-8 he was a tutor in 
Yale College, and his place in the acadamy was suj)plied by James AVatson Kobbins. 

A good work was accomplished by the Hamilton Oneida Academy during its 
active life of fourteen yciirs. Its teachers were the best that Yale College could 
furnish. They were men of marked ability, scholarship, and devoted Christian 
character. Hundreds of young men from Centnd New York were here trained for 
good citizenship, and for the support of similar institutions in other localities. In 
one particular the working of the academy failed to siitisfy the hopes of its founder. 
John Eliot, " the apostle to the Indians," had the satisfaction of seeing one Indian 
name, that of " Caleb Cheeshahteaumuck, Indus," among the graduat^is of Harvard 
College. But there is no n^conl or tradition to assure us that out of all the Indian 
lads who were iiLstructed in the primary schools organized by Mr. Kirkland, a single 
addition was made to the classes in Hamilton Oneida Academy. Something was 
done for the education of young ladies. They attt^nded as day pupils in largo num- 
l)ers ; often they came from a distance. One of the customs of that iKsriod is 
described in Dr. A. D. Gridley's history of the town of Kirkland. 

" In those days ritling Wiw done quite laig(.'ly on horst^back, a pillion or blanket behind 
the oixlinary sivddlc furnishing a favorite wat for Avonien. Soon after the opening of 

Norton has a church containing two hundred an<l forty nienil)orM, and this people is considered to be 
the most harmonious, regular, an<l pious of any in the northern i>art of tlie State of New York. In this 
town, or rather parish, is an academy, wliicli is in a flourishing state. A Mr. Porter, an excellent 
character, and a preacher, is precj'ptor. They have one uslier, and al>out sixty scholars. This institu- 
tion promises fair to l>e of gn*at service to this part of the country. Piety is very much encourage<l in 
it, ami some young gentlemen have l>eoi)me preacliers wlio have received educations in it. Tlierc is in 
ye town a few Univcrsalists, and one small IJaj»tist churcli, hut not a suflicient numlR-r to have any 
intluence. In the society of Paris, of which C'liuton is a l)art, Mr. St«el is pastor ; he is said to 1)0 a 
g(Kxl and rcimtahle man. He lias a resiK.'ctiil»lc congregation. In Hanover, a society of Paris, Mr. 
Bogue is pastor, " — frw/i (he Journal {dated ISO..') of tli,- Ui:v, John Taylor {Valr, 17.^). Doth- 
mnttarif HUhny "f Sev* Vvrh^ Vol. HI. 
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Hamilton Oneida Acatlemy, yoiiiij,' Stiles Parmele, then li^ang on the farm now owned by 
his son, was wont to ride to this scliool on hoi-seliack. Quite often, in stormy weather, he 
stopped of a morning at the house of Amos Kellogg, when a blooming young girl would 
run out fn)m her fathei-'H door, and, throwing a shawl over the haunches of the horse, jump 
on, and ride Ixjhind her gallant to school. I may reasonably feel an interest in that little 
girl, for she afterwards became my mother." 

Hamilton Collcgo has had seven presidents, all men of various learning, of intel- 
lectual strength and Christian integrity, and ail ordained as ministers of the gospel 
by Presbyterian or Congregational bodies. Five of them were graduated from Yale 
College, one from Dublin University, and one from Dartmouth College. 

The first president of the college, Rev. Dr. Azel Backus (Yale, 1787), had won 
high distinction as a preacher and classicul teacher in Bethlem, Connecticut. Ho 
had social magnetism, executive energy, and a ready, offhand way of meeting diffi- 
culties that gave him peculiar fitness for the work of a pioneer. Many of his sharp, 
epigrammatical sayings still live in the traditions of Oneida County. He loved his 
pupils, and treated them with paternal tenderness. In the class-room he was inde- 
pendent of the text-book, and used the resources of his own mind. His greatest 
power was revealed in the pulpit. His address at the funeral of Sachem Schenen- 
doa, in the old white meeting-house in Clinton, was full of genuine pathos. Dr. 
Backus died suddenly in December, 1816, aged fifty-two. A volume of his sermons, 
with a brief sketch of his life, was published in 1824. Twenty-five graduates, in 
three classes, received diplomas signed by President Backus. Fourteen graduates, 
in the class of 1817, received diplomas signed by Professor Seth Norton. 

In 1817 Rev. Dr. Henry Davis (Yale, 1796), then president of Middlebury Col- 
lege, was elected to succeed President Backus. At the same time he received and 
declined an election to the presidency of Yale College, to succeed Dr. Timothy 
D wight. Dr. Davis was inaugurated as the second president in the fall of 1817. 
His administration covered a period of sixteen years. They were years of mingled 
sunshine and disaster, closing with full classes in 1833. Two hundred and fifty-five 
graduates received diplomas with his signature. A man of method, strongly con- 
ser\'ative, unfriendly to new measures both in college and in church. President Davis 
was habitually courteous in dealing with opponents, and inflexibly heroic in pursu- 
ing the course which he believed to be right. After his resignation he published a 
thick pamphlet, entitled, " A Narrative of the Embarrassments and Decline of Ham- 
ilton College.*' ThU, with one or two occasional discourses, is all that he published. 
He died in 1852, aged eighty-two, having lived nineteen years in retirement and 
constant ill health. 

The thirtl president. Rev. Dr. Screno E<lwai'ds Dwight (Yale, 1803), was elected 
in the fall of 1833, and resigned in 1835, aft^jr giving diplomas to thirty -three 
graduates in two classes. Like his pre-eminent father, Timothy Dwight, the third 
president was a finished scholar and a brilliant preacher. Perhaps the ma^t impor- 
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tant question be was called to deal with was that of removing the college to IJtica. 
He enlisted with the advocates of removal, and the iinal deci.sion tliat tlie college 
must remain where its founder had placed it may have had something to do with 
his early resignation. President D wight died in 1850, aged sixty-seven, after many 
years of boilily suffering. 

The fourth president, liev. Dr. Joseph Penney (Glasgow, 1813), was electe<l in 
1835. Ho had been remarkably successful as a teacher at Flushing, Long Island, 
and as a jmstor at Rochester, New York, and Northampton, ^lassachusetts. Ilia 
large knowledge in every branch of science and litiirature made him a welcome com- 
panion and a valuable instructor. He was an anient lover of nature and of science ; 
of the beautiful in art, in literature, and in gardening. The groujw of ash-trees and 
maples that stand in front of the dormitories were planted by President Penney. 
He resigned in the winter of 1839, after giving diplomas to forty-four graduates in 
three classes. His last years were spent in KochesUjr, where he died in 1860. 

The fifth president. Rev. Dr. Simeon North (Yale, 1825), was promoted from the 
chair of Ancient Languages, which he had filled for ten years. During his long 
administration of eighteen yeara decided advances were made in all that contributes 
to the substantial worth, vitality, and usefulness of a college. President North 
resigned in 1857, after conferring diplomas upon five hundred and fifty -six gradu- 
ates in nineteen cLisses. Adtlresses were delivered by President North at his inau- 
guration as professor in 1829, as president in 1839, before the Oneida County Bible 
Society in 1842, and before the Phi Beta Kappa of Yale College in 1847. Among 
his ])ublished discourses were those preached at the funerals of Treasurer B. W. 
D wight in 1850, Professor Marcus Catlin in 1849, and President Henry Davis in 
1852. 

The diplomas for the twenty-nine graduates of 1858 were signed by Jmlgo Hiram 
Denis, of the board of trustees. 

The sixtli president. Rev. Dr. Samuel Ware Fisher (Yale, 1835), took the helm of 
the institution in September, 1858, and delivered his inaugural discourse on the 4th of 
November. With restless energy and enthusiasm President Fisher devoted himself 
to the work of bringing the college into closer sympathy with the community, both 
far and near, and thus increasing its patronage aiul means of usefulness. He intro- 
duced the study of the Bible as a part of the regular curriculum. His addresses 
before religious and educational bodies were frequent and impressive. Aft<jr con- 
ferring degrees upon two hundred and twenty-six graduates, in eight classes. Presi- 
dent Fisher resigned his office in July, 186G, to accept a call to the pastorate of 
"Westminster Church, in Utica. He resigned this pastorate in January, 1871, 
and died in Cincinnati, Ohio, January 18, 1874. 

The public services and high character of President Fisher were fitly re,cognized 
in memorial addresses, pronounced soon after his death in the college chapel and in 
Westminster Church, Utica, by Rev. Dr. Brown, Judge William J. Bacon, and 
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Rev. Thomas J. Brown. His more elaborate discourses were published in two 
volumes, the lirst iu 1852, the second in 1860. 

The seventh president, Rev. Dr. Samuel Oilman Brown (Dartmouth, 1831), was 
called in 18G6 from Dartmouth College, which he had faithfully served for twenty- 
seven years, lirst in the chair of Oratory and Belles-lettres, next in that of Meta- 
physics and Political Economy. Ho entered upon the president's duties in the 
spring of 1867, and delivered his inaugural discourse at the following Commence- 
ment. Under his pnident, watcliful, and catholic supervision the college has 
continued its healthy growth, and gained from year to year in the appliances and 
results of liberal culture. As a teacher, President Brown holds the highest rank. 
His sermons and lectures are models of vigorous and polished thinking and writing. 
On both sides the Atlantic his " Life of Rufus Choate " litis received the honors of 
an English classic. 

The revenues und expenditures of the college have been, for the most part, 
intrusted to the treasurer, who has always been a gentleman of liberal culture, of 
business habits, and the strictest fidelity. The first treasurer, Erastus Clark (Dart- 
mouth, 1786), held the office for thirteen years (1812-25); the second treasurer, 
Hon. James Dean (Union, 1810), for three years (1825-28); the third treasurer, 
Othniel Williams (Yale, 1810), for four years (1828-32); the fourth treasurer, 
Dr. Benjamin W. Dwight (Yale, 1799), for eighteen years (1832-50). The fifth 
treasurer, Hon, Othniel S. Williams, LL. D. (Hamilton, 1831), has already served 
the college with approved ability for twenty-six years. 

Hamilton College was not cradled in abundance and luxury. It began its char- 
tered existence with a capital of $100,000. One half of this was given by the 
State, and the other half was collected from subscribers by Rev. Caleb Alex- 
ander (Y^'ale, 1777), who had previously been a pastor and teacher in Mendon, 
Massachusetts. The first work of Treasurer Clark was to erect the stone boanling- 
hall, now known as the Knox Hall of Natural History. Here the tutors and most 
of the students were boarded in commons, after the fasliion of Yale College at that 
time. In the basement of the dining-hall was a place called " The Buttery," where 
one of the students was commissioned to sell beer, cigars, and cookies to any who 
were able to indulge in such luxuries. Hamilton Hall was built in 1814, at a cost 
of $22,500. In 1874 $15,000 was expended in remotlelling this dormitory, and its 
new name, Hungerford Hall, tells the generosity of Hon. John N. Hungerfortl, of 
Corning, New Y'ork. In 1822 Kirkland Hall was built for a second dormitory. 
The walls of North College were erected in 1824, and then, by a vote of the trus- 
tees, the interior completion of the hall was postponed to a future day. 

In 1823, or soon after, funds were collected by Rev. James Eellg, secretary of the 
Western Educational Society, for building a boarding-hall. This was simply a com- 
fortable farm-house, built on Observatory Street, northwest of North College, for 
the beneficiaries of the Education Society. It was never owned by the college 
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trustees. When the work of the Western Etlucational Society was suspended, the 
hall was purchased hy Kev. Dr. Davis, and here he passeil the closing years of his 
life. The place is now owned and occupied hy ex-Presideut Simeon North. 

The building of the Stone Chapel began in 1825 and was tiuished in 1827. The 
masonry was nndert^iken hy Keul)en Wilcox, of Whitestoncj ; the carpentry by 
Deacon Isaac Williams, of College Hill. The plans for this well-proi)ortioned stnic- 
ture were drawn by John H. Lothrop (Yale, 1 787), one of the original trustees, a 
son-in-law of Rev. Samuel Kirkland, and the father of Kev. Dr. Samuel K. Lothrop, 
of Boston. 

The steeple of the chapel was built with three dial-plates for a clock, and in 1877, 
after tifly years of patient waiting, one of Howard and Company's be^t clocks was 
presented by John Wananiaker, of Philadelphia. In 18G7 the chapel was remod- 
elled internally, and provided with comfortable seats; cushions for the seats were paid 
for by the students. A new chapel bell, inscribed " Ora et labora," was presented 
by Daniel Xolton, of Holland Patent. In 1870 a new organ, costing $1,500, was 
placed in the chapel. 

between 1827 and 1842 were fifteen years of comparative stagnation. Few out- 
ward signs of growth were to be scjen. The old Oneida Hall, a wooden structure, 
was taken down in 1829. President Davis was engaged in a bitter controversy 
with the trustees, growing out of a case of discipline. The triennial catalogue 
records no graduates for 1829 and 1830. At one time the undergraduates were 
reduced to nine, and the college was destitute of productive fundsj 

In 1834 a permanent fund of $40,000 was secured by the joint eflforts of Presi- 
dent Sereno E. D wight and Professor Charles Avery. In 1836 an annual appropri- 
ation of $3,000 was made by the legislature of the State of New York for the 
support of the faculty. This appropriation was regularly paid for ten years, until 
it Wiis cut off by the constitution of 1846. In 1842 North College was completed 
and made ready for stuilents, eighteen years after its walls had been erected by 
Treasurer Clark. The subscriptions for this work were obtained by President 
North. The new dormitory was named Dexter Hall, in honor of Hon. S. Newton 
Dexter, one of the trustees who supported the chair of Liinguages for nearly twenty 
years. In 1854-55 $50,000 was secured by Professor Avery for the observatory, 
the college pastorate, and the building of a new laboratory. A large number of 
limited and permanent scholarships were disposed of by Professor Avery, and the 
immediate result was a marked increase in the number of students. 

In 1859 Rev. Dr. Nicholas W. Goertner (Union, 1831) was elected commissioner, 
and since then has devoted himself with hojieful energy, well-directed enthusiasm, 
and great success to the work of strengthening the financial basis of the college, ami 
enlarging its means of usefulness. He found immediate* encouragement in the gift 
of $20,000 for the support of the presiilency, by Benjamin S. Walcott and his son, 
William D. Walcott, of New York Mills. In 1870 this <Midowment of the presi- 
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deiicy was increased by William D. Walcott to $30,000. In 1864 subscriptions 
were obtained in New York and Brooklyn for the Edward Eobinson Professorship 
of (ireek language and Literature. In 1865 the chair of Logic, Khetoric, and 
Elocution, then filled by Professor Anson J. Upson (1843), was endowed by dona- 
tions from his friends in Utica. The largest contributor was Charles C. Kingsley 
(1852), and at the request of the other contributors his name was given to the 
Kingsley Professorship. Among the donors to this fund were Dr. John P. Gray, 
of the State Lunatic Asylum, President P. V. Rogers, of the Bank of Utica, and 
G. Clarence Churchill, of Utica. The will of Silas D. Childs, of Utica, who died 
in 1866, established the chair of Agricultural Chemistry, with an endowment of 
$30,000, and the later will of Mrs. Childs brought the college an additional fund 
of $60,000 for the same general purjwses. In 1867 the observatory and the chair 
of Astronomy were jointly endowed with a fund of $30,000, by E^lwin C. Litchfield 
(1832), of Brooklyn. John C. Baldwin, of Orange, Kew Jersey, gave a scholarship- 
fund of $10,000, which he afterwards enlarged by bequest to $40,000. In 1868 
the chair of Latin was endowed by a bequest of $20,000 from Simeon Benjamin, 
of Ebnira, who had served as a trustee for sixteen years. To this fund was added 
$5,000 from the estate of Mrs. Sally Rates. In 1868 the new president's house was 
built on land purchased of the heirs of John Powell. 

In 1869 a subscription-fund was pledged in Philadelphia for the Albert Barnes 
Professorship of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy ; and two years later llev. Dr. 
John W. Mears (Delaware, 1844), of Philadelphia, was chosen the first incumbent 
of this chair. In 1871 Samuel A. Munson, of Utica, gave a fund of $ 1,500 for the 
improvement and care of the college cemetery. In 1872 the new library building, 
to which Hon. Perry H. Smith (1846), of Chicago, had largely contributed, was 
brought to its completion. All the books and portraits owned by the college were 
removed to tliis l)eautiful building fn^m the third story of the chapel, and the 
event was commemorated by public exercises on June 25. In 1872 Samuel F. 
Pratt died in Buffalo, and bequeathed $ 30,000 for the Pratt professorship. In 
1874 Mrs. Sarah R Beard, of Fayetteville, made a memorial gift of $5,000 to be 
invested for beneficiary uses, and named the Charles E. Hale Scholarship Fund. 
Hon. Gerrit Smith (1818), of Peterboro', sent two donations, each of $ 10,000, to be 
used at the discretion of the trustees. 

In the board of instruction as first organized Professor Seth Norton (Yale, 1804) 
occupied the chair of Greek and Latin. His scholarship was accurate and wide- 
reaching. He was apt to teach, and thoroughly devoted to his studies and his call- 
ing. He was more than a class-room teacher. He served as a living link between 
the new college and the i)ioneer academy, of which he was for seven years the 
honored preceptor. He was a leading singer in the village church, and a constant 
help to his brother, Rev. Dr. Norton, in all religious activities. His untimely 
death, in 1818, only a year afler the coming of President Davis, was mourned as a 
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severe beivavemout to the college and the ooiumunity about it. During the year 
1817 ProfeSvSor Norton was aidt'd in thv (Jreok classes bv Tutor Edward Ivobinson, 
(181G), who liere enttired upon that long career of scholarship and authorship which 
placed his namci among the world's fnremost authorities in biblical science. At the 
same time Kev. El(?azer S. Biirrows was the tutor in Latin, and in 1819 was elected 
the first professor of Latin. In 1821 his resignation was accepted, and in choosing 
his successor, Mew John ^lonteith, the? (ireek and l^tin were again united. Pro- 
fessor Monteitlfs successor in 1821) was Kev. Simeon North, called from a tutorship 
in Yale Colhjge. Professor Simeon North came at a time when students were few, 
and when youthful fiiith and energy wiire tested to the utmost. For ten years he 
worked side by side with Professor John H. I-Athrop, through frequent changes in 
the ])oards of trust and instruction. In 1839 his promotion to the presidency was 
followed by the election of Tutor John Finley Smith (1834), whom to know was to 
love. Professor Smith had boundless enthusiasm antl a great heart. Careless of 
himself, he worked for others until his life went out prematurely in 1843. His 
successor. Professor Edwanl Xorth (1841), who began with the embarrassments of 
inexperience, has given instruction to thirty-four successive classes. Among his 
pn»,sent pupils are some whose? fathers wen* his pupils three decades ago ; of his first 
colleagues in the faculty no one ni>w remains, and only three survive of the twenty- 
four who were trustees in 1843. In 18G2 the de[)artment of Ltinguagtis was again 
divided. Professor William N. McHarg (Union, 1838) occupied the chair of Latin 
until 1869, when the present iucuml)ent. Professor Abel (J. Hopkins (18GG), was a[)- 
pointed. The endowment of a classical competition in 185G was followed by a 
quickening of the interest and industry of students in (ireek and I^itin. This 
department has now twt) contests for priztj medals : the one endowed by relatives of 
the late Colonel Henry H. Curran (18G2), of Utica ; the other by Mr. Martin Hawley 
( 1 85 1 ), of Ikiltimore. 

The Asiatic cholera came in the summer of 1832. It brought such terror that 
business and pleasure were alike suspended. !Men*s hearts faile<l them for fexir. 
The Commcnc<»ment was held in the chapel, with an address by Gi?rrit Smith and 
a potjm by Prosper M. Wctmore. The degrees were conferred, but the graduating 
cliiss wei-e not there to deliver orations. A few davs before this Commencement 

4' 

Hon. William H. Maynard (Williams, 1810), ji Stite Senator and a leading niemlwr 
of the Utica bar, died of Asiatic cholera in the city of N<*w York. Senat^u* May- 
nard had been a trustee of the college, and his last will becpujathed to it $ 20,000 as 
an endowment for the? chair of Law, History, Civil Polity, and Political Economy. 
This was the first bequest received by the college for the support of any department 
of instruction. It was a timely remembrance of the college as it was just emerging 
from its deepest depressi«»n and poverty. It is worthy of grateful honor as the begin- 
ning of a long line of generous benefaetions. The Maynard becpiest was in the form 
of real estate in Utica, and it was about ten vears before it became fruitful of income. 
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The first occupant of this chair was Professor John H. Lathrop (Yale, 1819). The 
second was Professor Theodore W. D wight (1840), now warden of the Columbia 
College Law School. The present incumbent is Professor Ellicott Evans (Har- 
vard, 1839). 

In 1855 the Maynard Law School was organized under the direction of Professor 
D wight, and the degree of Bachelor of Laws was conferred upon seven members of 
the lirst class. They were also admitted to the bar, in accordance with a statute 
passed by the State legislature in 1855, which provides that each graduate of the 
Law School shall be entitled to a certificate to practise as an attorney and counsellor 
of the Supreme Court. The whole number of law graduates is now one hundred and 
thirteen. In 1875 Hon. James Knox, of Knoxville, Illinois, gave $ 10,000 to enlarge 
the endowment bequeathed by Senator Maynard. Judge Knox was a law student 
in the office of Senator Maynard when the latter died in 1832, and the two names 
are now befittingly associated in the new title of the " !Maynard-and-Knox Professor- 
ship of Law, History, and Civil Polity." 

From the outset the college has been most successful in providing able and ample 
instruction in pure mathematics. From 1812 to 1827 Professor Theodore Strong 
(Yale, 1812) labored most effectively in building up the reputation of the college for 
sound learning, and in fostering that traditional zeal for scientific research which 
forms to-day one of its strongest claims to public favor. In 1827 Professor Strong 
was called to Rutgers College, where he held the chair of Mathematics for thirty- 
five years. For fifty years a college instructor, he died in 1869, at the age of 
seventy-nine, greatly beloved and widely lamented. His successor in Hamilton 
College for six years was Professor John H. Lathrop, who in 1834 surrendered his 
mathematical work to Professor Marcus Catlin (1827), a man of most admirable gifts 
and personal qualities. Professor Catlin was carried to his grave in 1849, and since 
then Professor Oren Root, in addition to other work, has fully sustained the high 
standard of instruction in this study. A fund of $ 700, founded by Hamilton B. 
Tompkins, Esq. (1865), of Kew York, provides two annual prizes for Juniors who 
excel in Professor Root's department. 

According to official records the first professor of Astronomy in Hamilton College 
was Marcus Catlin, who gave instruction in this science, as well as in Mathematics, 
from 1834 until his death, in 1849. Previous to 1834 Astronomy had been taught 
by Professor Strong and Professor Lathrop, although they were not specially charged 
with this duty. In December, 1849, Professor Oren Root was elected to succeed 
Professor Catlin in the department of Astronomy. At the same time it was resolved 
that an effort be made to procure funds for erecting and furnishing an Astronomical 
Observatory. After a delay of two years Professor Charles Aver}' entered ujwn this 
work, and persevered until $ 15,000 had been raised for the observatory and 
$ 35,000 for other purjHJses. In 1856 the observatory was completed and de<licated 
to astronomical science, with an oration delivered in the Stone Church, July 16, by 
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Professor Ormsby M. Mitchell, of Cincinnati, Ohio. The position of the building, 
near the northern boundary of the campus, commands an unbroken horizon of broad 
extent. The central building is surmounteil by a revolving tower twenty feet in 
diameter. The large central pier, built of limestone, reaches six feet below the sur- 
face, and is entirely detached from the surrounding wood-work. On this pier rests 
a granite shaft nine feet high, from the quarries at Monson, Massachusetts. This 
granite shaft supports the great equatorial (constructed by Messrs. Charles A. Spencer 
and Asahel K. Eaton), with a focal length of sixteen feet, and an object-glass of 
thirteen and a half inches. 

In 1858 the college had the good fortune to secure the services of a skilful and 
competent director of the observatory in Dr. Christian Henry Frederick Peters, a 
native of Coldenbuttel, Sleswick, a graduate of the University of Berlin, who had 
travelled extensively, and who had been connected with the United States Coast 
Survey. In 1859 the observatories at Clinton and at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
were connected by telegraphic wires, and after a careful interchange of star signals 
between Dr. Peters and Professor Bond, the longitude of the Hamilton College Ob- 
servatory was ascertained to be west of Greenwich, 75° 24' 22"^ ; west of Berlin, 
88° 48' 12" ; east of Washington, 1° 38' 40" ; latitude of the observatory, 43° 3' 16" X. 
Other work of this kind was done under the auspices of the regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. Dr. Peters determined the longitudes of Buffalo, 
Syracuse, Palmira, Ogdensburg, the western boundary of the State of New York, 
and the Detroit Observatory at Ann Arbor, Michigan. In 1867 the observatory 
and chair of Astronomy received an endowment of $ 30,000 from Mr. Edwin C. 
Litchfield (1832), of Brooklyn. Since then Dr. Peters has been constantly engaged, 
with remarkable success, in various branches of astronomical work. In 1869 he 
organized an expedition to observe the total eclipse of the sun at Des Moines, Iowa. 
Mr. Litchfield imported a new telescope for this expedition, and liberally provided 
for all other expenses. 

In 1874 Dr. Peters was appointed chief of a government expedition to New Zealand, 
to observe the transit of Venus on the 11th of December. The preparations for this 
party wure very elubomte, and its success was probably more complete than that of 
any similar expedition sent out by our own or other governments. At his station 
near Queenstown, New Zealand, Dr. Peters took fourteen measures of chords and 
cusps while Venus was on the limb. He also took twenty -one measures of distances 
of the planet from limb, and determined its apparent diameter by ten good measures. 
The number of photographs taken by this party was two hundred and thirty-seven. 
It is not an uncommon event for a new iisteroid to " swim into the ken " of the 
Litchfield observer. In the finding of asteroids, the astronomers of the world 
acknowledge Dr. Peters as their champion. The following is a list of twenty-seven 
asteroids whose discovery is credited to the Litchfield Observatory. 
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Number Naiuc Discovered 

72 Feronia May 29, 1861. 

75..... EuRYDicK September 22, 1862. 

77 Fkigga November 12, 1862. 

85 lo September 19, 1865. 

88 TiiiSBK June 15, 1866. 

92 Undine July 7, 1867. 

98 Iantiie April 18, 1868. 

102 Miriam August 22, 1868. 

109 Feucitas October 9, 1869. 

Ill Ate August 15, 1870. 

112 Ipiiigexia September 19. 1870. 

in Cassandra July 23, 1871. 

116 Sirona September 8, 1871. 

122 Gerda ) , , 

lOQ D { July 31, 1872. 

123 Brunhilda J ^ * 

124 Alcestis August 13, 1872. 

129 Antigone February 6, 1873. 

130 Electra February 17, 1873. 

131 Vala May 25, 1873. 

135 Hertiia February 18, 1874. 

144 ViBlLIA ) , « -one 

( June 3, 1876. 
145 Adeoxa ) 

160 Una February 20, 1876. 

165 Loreley August 9, 1876. 

166 Rhodope August 15, 1876. 

167 Urda August 28, 1876. 

176 Iduna October 14, 1877. 

One of the earliest appropriations made hy the trustees was that of J 1,500 for 
prizes in public speaking. Similar appropriations were voted, from year to year, 
until 1866, when Mr. Charles C. Kingsley (1852), of Utica, gave a permanent fund 
for the annual prize declamation, with an additional gift of $ 1,500 for a new com- 
petition in extemporaneous debate. Students in Hamilton College have never been 
charged with any lack of interest in public speaking, and the record of many of its 
grraduates shows that they have had good preparation for the severest forensic 
encounters. Yet no regular professor was placed in the chair of Ehetoric until 
1831, when Rev. Dr. John Wayland (Union, 1827), a brother of President Wayland, 
of Brown University, accepted this position, and held it for three years. 

After tlie resignation of Professor Wayland students were drilled for their public 
efforts by Professor John H. Lathrop. The coming of Professor Henry Mandeville 
(Union, 1826) brought a revival of unwonted interest in this department. Himself 
a man of genial enthusiasm, and of commanding influence in the pulpit, he inspired 
his pupils with something of his own passion for rhetorical studies. His " Elements 
of Reading and Oratory," first published in 1 845, proved to be a valuable text-book, 
that still keeps its place in this college as well as in many other institutions. The 
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tem[)orary suspension of college honors on the basis of scholarship was an unfortu- 
nate experiment, that resulted in giving undue prominence, for a time, Uy rhetorical 
appointments. Since the restoration of scholarship appointments, in 1855, every 
branch of study has its share of encouragement. Professor Mandeville's resignation, 
in 1849, was followed by the election of Tutor Anson J. Upson (1843), who filled 
the chair with signal success for twenty-one years. 

In 1850 subjects were announced for the first prize-contest in English Essays. 
Among tlie first prize-takers were Charles Dudley Warner, author of ** My Summer 
in a Garden," and Daniel Johnson Pratt, now assistant-secretary of the University 
regents of the State of New York. In 1854 a prize-contest in Original Oratoty 
was endowed by Hon. Aaron Clark, who liad received his own training in the 
Hamilton Oneida Academy. This annual public exhibition, coming in the month 
of June, has done much to give elan and popular favor to the undergraduate course 
in Clinton. Four other rhetorical prizes may have been suggested by the Clark 
competition. In 1862 Chancellor John V. L. Pruyn, of the t^niversity regents, 
endowed a gold-medal competition for the best Commencement oration on " The 
Political Duties of Educated Young Men." Prize orsitions for Commencement have 
also been endowed by Hon. Frank H. Head (1856), of Kenosha, Wise., by the late 
Mrs. Abigail K. Raymond, of Clinton, and by Charles C. Kellogg (1849), of Utica. 
The Kellogg prize was founded in 1872, after the election of Pwfessor Henry A. 
Frink, who succeeded Professor Samuel 1). Wilcox. In January, 187G, Professi^r 
Frink's doi)artmeut was represented at the Intercollegiate Rhetorical Contest in 
New York by Julian M. Elliot, of the Senior class, whoso oration was crowned 
with the first laurel. The same high distinction was awarded to Frank F. Laird, 
in the Intercollegiate Rhetorical Contest for 1877. 

During the years between 1812 and 1849 each successive class re<jeived instruc- 
tion in Chemistry and Natural History from Dr. Josiah Xoyes, Dr. James Hadley, 
and Dr. Charles Avery ; but it was not until the election of Professor Oren Root 
(1833), that the college liad the use of large and well-arranged cabinets for illus- 
trating lectures on mineralogy and geology. Pwfessor Root had been for many 
years a laborious collector, and his extensive cabinet became the property of the 
college in 1849. In 1850 the large stone hall, built for a refectory in 1812, was 
remodelled and fitted for a cabinet, with a convenient lectunj-room. In 1872 this 
building was named the Knox Hall of Natural History, in recognition of the gen- 
erosity of Hon. James Knox, of Knoxville, Illinois, who gave $10,000 for its 
improvement and permanent endowment. In 1876 all the recent collections of 
Professor Root were purchased by the college. The entire cabinet contjiins upwards 
of 20,000 specimens, all accurately labelled, so as to furnish a complete outfit for this 
department of instruction and study. The collections in conchology, entomology, and 
ornithology are large and rare. The Sartwell Herbarium contains 8,000 samples of 
plants collected and labelled by Dr. H. P. Sartwell, of Penn Yan. 
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The following quottition is from a i)ainpblct already published : — 

" With the coming of the College Charter in 1812 canie Dr. Josiah Noyes, a graduate 
of Dartmouth in 18()1, and a classmate of Daniel Webster, as the tiret professor of Chem- 
istry. Dr. Noyes purchased the Niles homestead of Deiicon W^illiams, and removing the 
cottiige about thirty feet westward, used it as a lalwratory and workshop during the 
remainder of his life. He erected a new and larger house, which has three times passed 
the crisis of a remodelling, with manifold improvement. 

" But that wonderful laboratory of Dr. Noyes was the birthplace of more ideas, inventions, 
analyses, theories, and combinations than are dreamed of in the lives of many who are 
honored as the world's benefactors. To the farmer's boy who was sent there on errands 
Dr. Noyes seemed to be the owner of Aladdin's lamp. He was a sorcerer playing with the 
mysteries of science, as Gough plays with the smiles and tears of an audience, or Thalberg 
with the keys of a piano. If anybody wanted anything, he went to Dr. Noyes as naturally 
as a rain-cloud goes to Utica. It made no difference what it was that was wanted. It 
might be a self-registering barometer, or precocious cabbage-plants, a steam-engine, or a 
remedy for a cancer, the analysis of an ore, a recijK} for curing hams or making com oil, 
an improved grafting wax, a sure way to make money by extracting sunbeams from cucum- 
bers, or any conceivable pair of incongruous wants, and Dr. Noyes was always i*eady to fill 
out the onler, with anecdotes of Daniel Webster and Dr. Backus throi^Ti in ad wfinitunL 
It nmst be something desperately diflicult, or it was nothing to Dr. Noyes. If there was 
a disease to be cured that all other doctors had pronounced incurable, or a problem in 
science that was unsolvable, or a machine to be made that had upset other men's brains, 
Dr. Noyes was the sure man to do it, and amiably wait for his pay till the debt was out- 
lawed. Syracuse asked him how to make salt, and Dr. Noyes quietly handed back a 
recipe for the building of a great city. Brooklyn asked how to make white lead, and his 
answer turned a river of wealth into Brooklyn. He was asked how to make wat^r-liine, 
and water-lime was furnished for building the locks and culverts of the Erie Canal. Fifty- 
four years ago Hugh White (1823) was a Sophomore, and boarded with Dr. Noyes. Mr. 
White's native fondness for gardening and tree-culture soon warmed for him a large place 
in the heart of the professor of chemistry, who gloried in a like infirmity. The two talked 
together at the dinner-table about their horticultural experiences. The Sophomore spoke 
of a quantity of grape-seed he had planted two years before in his father's garden in 
Whitesboro '. The doctor wanted a few of them. He had heard of good results from such 
experiments. Out of the many hundreds that came up from this planting Hugh White 
selected one more promising than the others, and planted it beneath a thrifty elm-tree east 
of Dr. Noyes's house. This seedling vine proved to be a vigorous and rampant grower. 
It kept pac« with its * husband elm,' until both became the wonder of the neighborhoo<l. 
This we<lded pair are living to-day, and are graceful memorials of the taste and skill of 
the man who planted them. The vine is seventeen inches in girth, and wonderfully pro- 
ductive. Its fruit is palatable in September, but is improvefl by frost, and is quite popular 
with those who prefer a grape-vine so thoroughly hardy that it takes care of itself, and bcai-s 
more abundantly the more severely you let it alone. Hugh White's grai)e-vine has been 
multiplied by cuttings, until its offspring are beyond calculation. Its originator used 
to say he had been fortunate in large business enterprises, and had even l)een sent to 
Congress, but that none of these things gave him more of genuine satisfaction than that 
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seedling grape-vine which slieltered the home and gkddened the heart of his instructor in 
cheniistrv. 

" At the funeral of Dr. Noyes, it was remarked hy Dr. R. G. Vermilye, then piistor of the 
Stone Church, that the occasion was one of most unusual solemnity. It marke<l not only 
the close of a long and distinguished life, but tlie extinction of a family line. Dr. Noyes 
left no children. No relative was present to make lamentation at his burial. He was 
sincerely mourned and will Ixj long remembered." 

In 1868 Professor Ed wan.! W. Hoot (1862), a son of Professor Oren Iloot, was called 
from the School of Mines, in New York, to the new chair of Agricultural Chemistry 
on the Childs endowment. Under his direction the laboratory was remodelled, and 
furnished with the best facilities then known in (Germany for instruction in chemis- 
try. Professor Ivoot lectunjd before two classes, won the hearts of his pupils, and 
then, in November, 1870, his busy life endeil, all too soon for his friends and for 
science. His place was lilled by the election of Professor Albert H. Chester, M. E., 
a graduate of the School of Mines in New York. The whole department of Chemis- 
try, both general and agricidtural, is now in the ccunpetent hands of Professor Chester. 
His plans for the application of science to tlie tilling of the soil give promise that 
the Childs professorshij) will amply fulfil the generous design of its founder. 

When Professor ( 'harles Av(;rv resi^^ned, after a devoted and memorable service of 
thirty-five years, his deparlnuint was divided, and Tutor Chester Huntington (1866) 
was called to the chair of Physics. This department has the advantage of a prize 
examination, endoweil by the late IJev. Tertius 1). .Scmthworth (1827). 

The Knox Hall of Natund llistor}' is to be remodelled after an ingenious and 
tasteful [dan prepared by Frederick H. (ieorge (1870), of Utica. The front portion 
of the building is to be used as the; main exhibiting room. It is entered through a 
porch at the centre of the east side. Opposite tluj entrance are double doors, open- 
ing into the lecture-ri)om. From the ccjntre a broad stairway leads to the exhibiting 
room above, which is twelve f«'et high, and nearly as large as the mom below. It 
is lighted on three sid(;s by d<»uble wind(»Avs. Specimens ai*e to be exhibited prin- 
cipally in table-cases, with wall-cases for spcjcimens in ornithology. The lecture- 
room in the rear wing will be well lighted on two opposite sides, and i)rovitled with 
raised seats and platforms. It is entered through a porch on the south side, and 
opens into the exhibiting room and the prof(^ssor's study. Stiiirways at the north- 
west comer of the wing lead to the basement and labomtory over the professor's 
study. The rooms are to be finished with ])iue and ash, with hard-finished walls. 
The style of the architecture is English-(iothic, so treated as to bring into harmony 
the old and new work of the building. The sides and gables of the added story are 
to be covered with slate, of a color suited to the old stone walls. The roofs and 
sides of the porches will also be slated. The roof lines are moderately and sug- 
gestively broken, without extravagances, and the entire treatment is well fitted to 
produce a picturescjue building, adapted to its purpose and moilerate in cost. 
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Hamilton Oneida Academy had a small library, and this, with other i)roi>erty, was 
passed over to the college at its incorporation. It was kept in the third story of Oneida 
Hall, the wooden building that stood, until its i-enioval in 1829, between the South 
College and the chai>el. I n January, 18*J4, the first catalogue of the college library was 
published by order of the tnisti'e^s. In 1812 $ 100 was voted by the trustees for 
the purchase of books, and a librarian was appointed. After the completion of the 
chapel, in 1827, the library was removed to the third story of the new building. 
In January, 1824, the first catalogue of the libmry was published. The number of 
volumes was then only 1,600, but they had bc»en very carefully selected, and some 
of the most valuable books now in the library are named in that first catalogue. In 
November, 1860, the libraries of the Union and Phoenix societies, each containing 
about 3,000 volumes, were placed in charge of the college for safe-keei)ing, and by 
the terms on which they were received the legal title to them is now vested in the 
trustees. In 1805, soon after the death of Dr. Edwanl Robinson, a few of his 
friends in New York purchased his working library, containing about 1,200 books, 
and gave it to the college. These valuable books are kept in a separate alcove. 

In 1864 William Curtis Xoyes, who had passed his boyhood and commenced his 
legal practice in Oneida County, died very suddenly in the city of Xew York, and 
his last will bequeathed his law library to Hamilton College. This library, con- 
taining about 5,000 volumes, had been gradually collected by Mr. Noyes at an 
expense of upwards of $ 50,000. In accepting this be^juest the trust(;e^ resolved to 
erect a more convenient and safer building for library purposes. The want of funds 
caused delay until, in 1866, the Western alumni held meetings and subscribed 
$ 25,000. At their suggestion the new building was named, in honor of the largest 
contributor, the Perry H. Smith Library Hall. It was completed at a cost of 
$ 50,000, and dedicated with memorial addresses in June, 1872. The library has 
the benefit of a permanent fund of j^ 5,000, bequeathetl by Hon. Peter B. Porter 
(1826). Over the entrance to the library is a handsome art-gallery. Here may be 
seen a bust of Edwin C. Litchfield, by Hiram Powers, and portraits by Dunlap, 
Healy, Huntington, Elliot, Carpenter, F. R. Spencer, Rockwell, Pease, and others. 

The system of competitive prizes, now closely interwoven with undergraduate 
studies, is a growth, not a pre-arranged creation. Whatever its disadvantages may 
be, they arc not of such a nature as to overshadow its good influence in elevat- 
ing the Hamilton standard of scholarship and culture, in counteracting tempta- 
tions to idleness and frivolous reading, and in securing s^jecial training for special 
gifts. 

Donations have Ijeen made from time to time for aiding needy and promising 
students. In 1807 John C. Baldwin, of Orange, New Jersey, gave $ 10,000 for 
this ])urpose. By a subsequent bequest from the same source this fund was enlarged 
to $ 40,000. In 1874 Mrs. Sarah E. Beard, of Fayetteville, Xew York, made a 
memorial gift of $ 5,000, to be named the " Charles E. Hale Scholarship." In 1876 
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a scholarship I'uiul of $ 4,000, was given by Samuel H. Joitlan, of Philadelpliia, 
Pennsylvania, and a prize scholarship of $ 1,000 by General Solon U. Ilungerford, 
of Adams, New York. 

In describing the rtiyal ^iarks which he saw on the marcli to Babylon, Xenophon 
uses the Persian wonl irapciScuros, a wurd that would not misrepresent the summer 
surroundings of Hamilton College. 

" It hatb a pleasant seat ; the uir 
Nimbly and sweetly recomniemls itself 
Unto the gentle KeuseH." 

To be intimate for four years with the shifling delights and constant inspiration of 
a broad landscape like that bounded by Paris Hill on the east and the more distant 
Trenton range on the north, is itself a liberal culture to one who loves the beautiful. 
Plato's academy was a grove of olives, and the sons of Hamilton find philosophy's 
best nutriment in the open volume of nature. Their daily walks are skirted with 
trees and shru)>s of every name that can bear the winters of Central New York. 
Each class plants its memorial tree with festive addresses, and calls itself the elm 
class, the oak class, the hickory or the magnolia class, according to its chosen 
emblem. The Gridley Pinetum contains a great variety of hardy evergreens. They 
were planted by Kev. Dr. A. D. Gridley (1839), a trustee of the college, who died in 
October, 1876, leaving this among many other memorials of a good and beautiful 
life. 

Eastward from the chapel, and below the eastern line of the campus, is the college 
cemetery. The lirst graves made here were for President Ikckus and Professor 
Norton, who had been previously buried in the old gniveyard in Clinton. A pro- 
ductive fund given by Samuel A. Munson, Es<i., of Utica, provides for the tasteful 
care of this cemetery, and helps to make it an attractive spot for students and vis- 
itors. The Latin epitaph on the Backus monument was preiKireil by Hon. Thomas 
R. Gold (Yale, 1786), and breathes the tenderness of a college friendship. It was 
originally chiselled on a hollow monument of American marble, for which Hon. 
Gerrit Smith (1818) substituted a durable shaft of Scotch granite. The inscrip- 
tions on the Davis monument were prejmred by his son-in-law, Rev. Ebenezer D. 
Maltbie (1824). 
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^ HE waut of a college in the valley of the Connecticut was felt previous 
to the Eevolution. Sixty years before the establishment of Amherst 
College, and thirty years before that of Williams College, measures 
■e. taken for founding such an institution in Hampshire County. 
The General Court was petitioned to this effect, but a bill for establishing "an 
acideniy in the western part of this province " was finally lost. But Francis Ber- 
nard, governor of the province uf Massachusetts Bay, made out a charter incorpo- 
rating twelve persons as a body politic by the name of the President and Fellows 
of (Queen's College. This was dated February 27, 1762. The proposed college 
was to be in Nortliampton, Hatfield, or Hadley ; but it met with vigorous opposi- 
tion from the eastern part of the province, and especially from Harvard University. 
Meanwhile the excitement preceding the American Revolution had begtin, and the 
project fell through. 

The first associated action on record looking towards the establishment of a 
college at Amherst was at a meeting of the Franklin County Association of Ministers, 
held in Shelburne in 1815. This was six years before the college came into exist- 
ence, and before the incorporation of Amherst Academy, out of which the college 
grew. They concluded tliat a coU^e in some central town of Hampshire County 
would be likely to flourish and bo of use. Aniheist seemed to them the most 
available town. Ainherst Academy, although it was not incorporated until 1816, 
commenced operations in 1814, and was formally dedicated in 1815, the same year 
in which the Franklin Association so unanimously recommended Amherst as the 
most favorable situation for a college. The enthusiasm with which the citizens of 
Amherst raised funds fnr this institution, and the interest they manifested in its 
beginning, doubtless excited the attention of the neighboring towns. Previous to 
the existence of the academy, Amheist had bet^n distinguished for the superiority 
of its schools, and the town was already noted for the beauty of the scenery which 
has since been admired and loved by so many generations of college students. It 
had for years been a liberal patron of other colleges, sending ten or twelve at one 
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time. In th»^ oarly yours oi Amlierst Aciidomy it was o|K»n to both sexes. Its 
teachers were coiupeteiit jHM'sons and it^ standanl of scliularship was high. At that 
time it was a sort of unit«Ml Willistoii Seminary and Mount Ilolyoke. Mary L^'on, 
tlie. founder of Mount Holyt)k«% was a mendx-r of Amherst Academy in 1821. In 
view of the success of the academy its foumlers soou hegjin to provide for extendinj^ 
its usefuhiess. I*rofessoi-shii)s were estabhshed in it, and a fuml was raised for tlie 
support of jMior stuik'nts. The trustees at K*nglh ih?termined to niise a fund tii 
en<low a sei>arate institution <»f a hi;^her jj^rjuh* ** for the classical education of in- 
digent young men, of j)iety an«l talents, for the Christian ministry." This fund 
became the corner-stone of tlu^ charity institution ami also of the college. It was 
raised bv many small contributions, and was swelled to the amount of some $50,000. 
On the iMHh of September, ISJS, a convention met in Amherst, consisting of the 
Congregational and l*resl)yterian ministers of Hampshire, Fnmklin, and Hampden 
Counties, with a delegates from each j^arish and the subscribei-s to the fund. This 
convention recouimendecl Hampshire County as a goocl location for a college, and 
also after a long ami animateil debate fixed its location at Amhei-st. Previous to 
this time the questiou of removing Williams College from Williamstown to some 
more central ]»art of Massichusetts had been agitated. In 1819 the trustees of 
Williams College; voted to i)etiti(»n the legislature for permission to nrmove the 
college t<» Xorthami>ton, having pn^viously asked the public for donations for that 
purj)ose ; l)ut the h.'gislature, after carefully examining the subject, concluded that 
the renu)val was neither lawful nor exi)edient. With the failure of this plan, the 
trustees <»f Andierst Aca<lemy proceed(Ml to push their charity fimtl with grtnitcr 
vigi>r, to erect a suital)le buihling, ami to oj)en the institution for the reception of 
students as soon as jjossible. During all this time public excitement had been 
high, and a continu(^us war had been waged in pamphlets and newspajHjrs. Dr. 
Zephaniah Swift Moore, the president of Williams, had been specially active in his 
eflbrts for the removal of the trollege. l>ut neither Dr. Moore nor the trustees of 
the academv originated the movement. 

In 1820 the trustees prcK'eeded to execute the trust committed to them, secured 
ten acres of land in Andierst, conveyed to them by Cnlonel Elijah Dickinson, ami 
bc^gan to erect a building one hundred feet long, thirty feet wide, and four stories 
high. Donations of money, materials, and labor were freely given, and the building 
was erected largely by volunteer workmen. The building went up with surprising 
rapidity, lal)or only being interrupted during the winter. By Sei>teniber, 1821, the 
structure was completed, and half of the r«)oms were furnished for .students, mainly 
by churches in thi; county. Tin? (torner-stone had been laid on the Otli of August, 

1820, and the building was dedicated ou the L^th of Sei»tember, 1821. On the 
8th of May, 1821, President Moore, of Williams College, was elected president of 
the institution. He accej^ted tli(? olliLe on the 12th of June. On September 19, 

1821, two professors having also been chosen, the college was opened with forty- 
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seven students, some in each one of the four regular classes. The recitations were 
held partly in the students' rooms ; morning and evening prayers were attended in 
the village meeting-house ; and there the faculty and students worshipped on Sun- 
day. The bell of this meeting-house summoned the students to their exercises 
until one was presented to the college and mounted upon a clumsy wooden tower. 
Mciiuwhile the college grew, and in 1822 a president's house was finished and a 
second college edifice wjis begun. It was completed and occupied in the winter of 
1822-23. A hall was left in the new building for a chapel and lecture-room, and 
the library and cabinet were also deposited in it. The first catalogue was issued in 
March, 1822, and contained the names of a president, four professors, one tutor, 
and fifty- nine students. The requisitions for admission and the course of study 
were those of the ordinary American college. Two literary societies, the Alexan- 
drian and the Athenian, were organized soon after the opening of the institution. 
The library and collections were small and of little value. The grounds surrounding 
the buildings were left in their natural state. The greater part of the undergradu- 
ates were mature men, who had come to Amherst to study and to improve their 
advantages to the utmost. Their relations with the inhabitants of the town were 
unusually intimate and agreeable. The first Commencement was held on the 28th 
of August, 1822, when two persons, Ebenezer S. Snell and Pindar Field, graduated, 
the salutatory being pronounced by Snell. There was no valedictory. As the 
institution had no charter and no authority to confer degrees, simple testimonials 
of study were granted. To fill out the programme six Juniors spoke. 

The next year, 1823, the number of students was over a hundred. That year a 
revival of religion occurred which took a strong hold upon the faculty and students. 
Prayer-meetings were held almost unremittingly, and all save one of the irreligious 
students were converted, among the converts being Bela B. Edwards. The results 
of this revival upon the subsequent work of its subjects were very marked. Such 
I^eriods of religious interest have since been a characteristic of Amherst College. This 
revival greatly added to the duties of the president, whose health had already begun 
to give way, and he died on Monday, June 29, 1823, at the age of fifty-three. He 
had become so identified with the infant institution, that many of the students were 
on the point of going elsewhere to graduate. President Moore's death was in every 
way a great blow to the institution, whose friends felt that its hopes were buried in 
his grave. He was a graduate of Dartmouth in the class of 1793, and before going 
to WUliams had been a pastor in Leicester, Massachusetts, and a professor at 
Dartmouth. 

In July, 1823, Rev. Heman Humphrey was chosen to succeed President Moore. 
He was the pastor of the Congregational Church in Pittsfield, Mass., and Wiis a 
trustee of Williams College. He was a graduate of Yale College in the class of 
1805. He had sympathized with the plans for the removal of Williams College. 
He was inducted into the presidency on October 15, 1823. The number of students 
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at this time was one hundred and twenty-six, of whom ninety-eight were considered 
to bo " hopefully pious." The new president seems to have made no change in the 
studies of the Senior class save that Locke disappeared from the lists, and Vincent's 
Catex^hism was adopted as a text-book. The president was still the sole teacher of 
the Senior class, instructing in Rhetoric, Logic, Natural Theology, Evidences of 
Christianity, Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, and Political Economy, and preach- 
ing on Sundays. At the same time he was compelled to take the lead in a perpetual 
struggle for raising funds and obtaining a charter. Dr. Humphrey did not at once 
command the highest respect and veneration of the students. They unfavorably 
compared him with his revered predecessor, and while they liked him as a preacher 
he was not popular as a teacher and president. Meanwhile an evil element had 
been introduced among the students in consequence of the high reputation of the 
college for its religious character. Parents who had wayward sons were beginning 
to send tliem to Amherst in the hope of reformation. These young men naturally 
felt themsolves bound to maintain their reputation for wildness, and occasioned the 
worthy president a good deal of annoyance. There was furthermore a general 
tendency to graduate elsewhtire, so long as Amherst could afford so little prospect of 
giving diplomas. The obtaining of a charter became more and more necessary. 
The first application was made to the legislature in 1823, and it met with failure. 
Williams College prepared a remonstrance, claiming that the granting of the charter 
was an invasion of the rights of that institution ; the friends of Har\'ard were for the 
most part unfriendly to the chartering of another college in the State ; and Brown Uni- 
versity, from outside, also exerted its influence in opposition. The trustees prepared 
a statement in order to counteract these influences. It set forth the means of the 
institution, the convenience of Amherst's location, and the disadvantages arising 
from the departure of Massachusetts students to colleges outside of the State. The 
Unitarian revival in Kistern Massachusetts having l)een also a source of difficulty to 
the friends of tlie cliarter, they were compelled to defend Ortho<loxy and to show 
that the Pilgrim spirit was the foundation of Harvard University and of the best 
institutions of the State. But several attempts to carry the charter through the 
legislature failed, and it was not obtained until there had been an immense amount 
of discussion, debate, and investigation. It was finally passed on February 21, 
1825. It contained a section reserving to the legislature power to unite Williams 
and Amherst Colleges in case it should seem expedient. The reception of the news 
of the pjissiige of the charter was re(;eived at Amherst with great enthusiasm. A 
code of laws was established for the government of the college, the organization was 
changed and complek'd, the salaries of tiie professors were regidated, and it was 
voted to confer the degree of Bachelor of Arts on those persons who had previously 
completed their college course. A college seal was also devised. 

At the beginning of the college year of 1825-26 there were six professors, one 
tutor, and one hundred and fifty-two students. For the next eleven years the 
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number of students went on increasing pretty regularly, with a slight ebb in 1880 
and 1831, until 1836, when it reached an aggregate of two hundred and fifty-nine. 
For two years Amherst ranked above Harvard in the number of students and was 
second only to Yale. The very opposition which it had encountered had made it con- 
spicuous throughout the whole country, and had caused it to become to some extent 
the representative of the evangelical faith. The period of rapid growth to the col- 
lege was the time when the reaction against Unitariauism was at its height, and 
Amherst College was made a rallying point for those interested in revivals, foreign 
missions, and kindred works. As the latest and fullest representative of the new 
zeal, the college was regarded by the Congregational ministers of New England, and 
by other evangelical pastors, with extraordinary affection. Its religious character 
and influence continued to be marked, and its possession of a charity fund at a time 
when scholarships were scarce in American colleges drew to its walls many students 
for the miiustry. Its literary advantages had also increased in value. It had 
obtained a better physical apparatus than was then contained in any American 
college, and the library had been largely augmented. The instruction in the various 
branches was mainly in the hands of young men, who combined enterprise and 
progressive spirit with scholarly ambition. The college was regarded at that time 
as, to a certain extent, the live institution of New England, and it attracted a 
certain class to whom age is distastefid rather than attractive. As early as 1827 
a scheme of instruction had been adopted in which modern languages and literature 
were given particular attention. But it was not received with much favor, and the 
trustees found that they had fallen into the common mistake of overestimating the 
popular demand for modern languages and physical sciences in collegiate education. 

The number of students was so large in 1830 that more ample accommodations 
became necessary. A chapel was principally needed, and a legacy of $4,000 was at 
hand as a nucleus for a fund for its erection. This chapel was completed in 1827. 
It contained four recitation-rooms, a philosophical room, a cabinet, a library, and a 
laboratory. Another new building for dormitory use was completed in 1828. It 
was constructed on the same general plan with its predecessors, but was better 
lighted and ventilated. It was destroyed by fire in 1857. At the same time the 
laying out of the college grounds was begun, largely at the hands of the students 
and other volunteer workmen. 

In 1828 the students organized a curious experiment, unknown probably in other 
American colleges. It was a sort of interior government supplementary to that of 
the faculty, and designed to secure more perfect order in the institution. A legisla- 
tive body, called the House of Students, enacted laws for the protection of the build- 
ings, the security of the grounds, the observance of study hours, etc., and a court 
enforced the execution of those laws and inflicted the penalties following their 
violation. The plan worked well for two years, but at length certain students grew 
restive, and it was abandoned in 1830. 
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In 1732, an attempt to obtain a State donation having failed, the sum of $50,000 
was raised for the coHege by subscription. This sum wjis largely obtained frum 
adherents of evangeli(!al bodies who were urged to contribute l)ecauso the college 
had been severely attacked in the legislature and elsewhere in consequence of its 
Orthodox character. President Humphrey's health failing, he sailed for Europe in 
1835, returning in the autumn of that year; but he ceased from this time to instruct 
the Senior class in philosophy. The old president's house, built in 1821, proving 
damp and unheiilthy, a new one was built in 1834 and 1835. In 1836 the salaries 
of the professors were increased from $800 to $1,000 per year. The number of 
stuilents was large, and the college was in a prosperous condition. But the seeds 
of trouble were already lying in the ground, and a period of reaction and decline 
followed. In the vear 1836-37 the number of students was two hundred and 
fifty- nine ; the next year it had fallen to two hundred and six, and it continued to 
decnjase regularly till 1845, when it was reduced to one hundred and eighteen, less 
than half the number nine vears before. To a certain extent this was a natural 
reaction ; as the growth had been unprecedented, the decline was not unnatural. 
The iirst alarm excited by the decline of Congregationalism at Harvard had subsided; 
revivals were less freipient, and evangelical z(?al was no longer at white heat. The 
zeiil of the Hampshire people had also somewhat cooled ; expenses of living at 
Amherst hatl increased, and the diliertnice Wtween the cost of living and that at 
Harvard or Vale was less than it had lieen. The relations between the students 
and the faculty had grown cooler, and the antislav(*ry excitement was also an injury 
to the college, which betwec^n 1830 and 1840 had an unusual number of Southern 
students, and also a larger proportion than most colleges of that class of students 
which was violently o])posed to slavery. The vexed question of college appoint- 
ments likewise caused much excitement. Class after class graduate*! in a spirit of 
disaifection, and spread it throughout the community. Year after year many grad- 
uates went forth, not to attract and invite students, but to turn them away by 
reporting that the government Wiis arbitrary, the president stern and in his dotage, 
and the professors tyrannical and incapable. These were dark days for the college. 
It was compelleil to run in debt, it faileil to get pecuniary aid fn^m the State, and it 
received wounds at the hands of its friends. At length the fiiculty were compelle<i 
to accept a nuhn'tion of salaries, and President Humphrey n'signed, for the purpose 
of advancing, :is he believed, the interests of the institution by his withdrawaL 
I^)fessor Eilwanl Ilitchccwk was elected his successor, and the tide turneil. At his 
first Commencement the Hon. David Sears made a «lonation of 810,000, and the 
Hon. Samuel Willistou of 820.000. Pivsident Hitchcock beir^in his duties under 
considerable disci>uragement, but incn^ising receipts of money enabled him to arrange 
for the enaction of two new buildings, one for the valuable cabinets of the college 
and the other for an observatory. A telesc«)pe was placetl in the latter through the 
liWralitv of llou. RufiH P>ulKKk. The first three vears of President Hitchcock's 
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administration saw the college freed fix)m debt and established on a solid pecuniary 
foundation, while at the same time it was increasing in numbers and was in a sound 
scholastic condition. His health was poor, and he then ottered his resignation to 
the trustees, but they refused to accept it, and instead L)r. Hitchcock sailed for 
Europe, where he spent much time in observation of the schools and collections of 
Great Britain, France, and Germany. 815,000 was raised for the library, of which 
$ 10,000 was devoted to the erection of a building completed in 1853. In October, 
1852, a distinct scientiiic department was established, which went into operation in 
January, 1853. In 1857 it was abandoned, seven men having received the degree 
of Bachelor of Science. Its failure was due to the inability of the professoi-s in 
the regular course to perform double duty. In August, 1853, President Hitchcock 
offered to the college his invaluable collection of fossil footmarks, provided suitable 
arrangements should be made for its reception. These were received in accordance 
with the conditions, just as his mineralogical and geological cabinets had been fifteen 
years before. These cabinets have made Amherst a kind of Mecca to the geologists 
of all nations. President Hitchcock resigned in July, 1854, in consequence of the 
stat« of his health. This resignation was accepted, and he was continued in the 
professorship of Natural Theology and Geology. Just at the close of his administra- 
tion $10,000 were left by Hon. Samuel Appleton of Boston for a zoological cabinet. 
Dr. Hitchcock's administration had been successful ; it had seen the end of general 
subscriptions for current expenses and the beginning of endowments by large dona- 
tions from individuals. The old-time hostility to the college had also in a large 
measure died out. He died on the 26th of February, 1864. 

President Stearns was a graduate of Phillips Academy, Andover, and Harvard Uni- 
versity. After studying in the Theological Seminary at Andover, he became pastor 
of the Congregational Church at Cambridgeport, where he remained for twenty- 
three years. He was inaugurated on November 22, 1854, and at once set about his 
duties. During his presidency an unprecedented list of donations was made to tlie 
college, ranging from 1854 to 1872. Of these the largest were gifts and legacies 
from Dr. W. J. Walker, amounting to over $ 300,000 ; $ 46,000 from W. A. Steams, 
for a college church ; and by bequest and gift some $ 150,000 from the Hon. 
Samuel Williston. Between 1861 and 1863 the legislature made grants of $ 27,500 ; 
in all, the gifts under Dr. Stearns's administration footed up more than $ 800,000. 
The legislatui-e had previously given $ 25,000, making its whole gifts to the college 
$ 52,500. Dr. Walker, the most generous benefactor of Amherst, was a graduate 
of Harvard, and had intended to endow the medical department of that university. 
He was somewhat eccentric in his benevolence, but Pi^esident Sudanis humored and 
guided his plans instead of opposing or questioning him. During President Stearns's 
administration many prizes and scholarships were established. He built six of the 
twelve existing college edifices. The Appleton Cabinet was completed in 1855 ; 
Williston Hall in 1857, containing the chemical laboratory, rooms for the literary 
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societies, and an alumni ball ; East College, to replace the burned North College, 
in 1857 ; the gymnasium in 1860 ; and Walker Hall in 1870 : the latter building 
contains the apimratus in the matlicmatical, astronomical, physical, and mineralogical 
departments, besides rooms for the officers of the college. Tbe most beautiful of 
the new buildings is the college church, begun in 1870, and completed some years 
afterward. The old village churcli is used by the college at commencements, ex- 
aminations, etc., it having been purchased by the trustees when the village parish 
had completed their new and, costly building in 1867. 

Under President Steams the college course was deepened and broadened, and tbe 
apparatus for instruction was increased in the several departments. But no attempt 
was made to assume any of the functions of a university. Amherst Collie is still 
without those supplementary departments which are connected with nearly every 
other institution of the same nuik. The college celebrated its semi-centennial anni- 
versary with much parade and enthusiasm in 1871, when addresses were made by 
various eminent graduates. 

Tlie Massachusetts Agricultural College was established at Amherst in 1866. It 
is the daughter of Amherst, and the natural outgrowth of her departments of 
physical science, though it has no corporate connection with the elder institution. 

President Stearns died Juno 8, 1876, and the same year the Rev. Julius H. 
Seelye, then a professor in the college and a representative in Congress, was elected 
to succeed him. 



TRINITY COLLEGE. 



U RINITY COLLEGE is located at Hartfonl, the capital of Connecticut. 
It was founded in the year 1823, in tlie interests of tbe Protestant 
I^iscopul Cliurch, with which it is closely allied, and is to-day one of 
'. the oldest Episcopal colleges in tbe country, and the only one in the 
Xew England States. The seat of the institution, the Hartford of the present time, 
dilfcra greatly From the city within whose borders, over lialf a century ago, the 
corner-stone of the college was laid. Then the papulation was about eight thou- 
sand ; now the inhabitants number between forty and fifty thousand. Historic 
Hartford is rich in old-time associations, extending from 1635, the date of its settle- 
ment, when pioneers, sailing the broad wal«rs of the Connecticut, anchored their 
hopes of future prosperity at Windsor, Hartford, and Wethersfield, down to the 
present time, which finds the place in the foremost rank among American cities. 
Hartford lies upon the west hank of the Connecticut, about fifty miles from Long 
Island Sound, The natural advantages of the spot for the upbuilding of a prosper- 
ous city doubtless presented themselves at the time of the first settlement, and with 
the lapse of yean these have not only been utilized, but, with the developments of 
the age, the success which has attended manufacturing interests, and the unfolded 
resources of iusurance, as well as the establish ment of railroad commnnication, have 
increased her fame, enlarged her borders, and made her, in proportion to the number 
of inhabitants, the wealthiest city in the Union. The prominence of the city in 
literature was marked early in the present century, when Tlicodore Dwight, John 
Trumbull, and others were before the public ; and the names of " Peter Parley," 
Dr. Hawes, Mrs. Sigoumey, George D. Prentice, Lewis Gaylord Clark, Mrs. Stowe, 
Horace Bushnell, Charles Dudley Warner, and others, link the earlier times with 
those more recent. The public spirit of Hartford has found praiseworthy expression 
in the appearance of her streets, whose architectural beauty, whether of churches, 
public buildings, or private residences, reflects the culture and the wealth of her citi- 
zens, who are represented not in the fields of literature and tast« alone. 

If the surroundings of a collegiate institution have any influence upon its daily 
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growth iuul tli(j daily life of those for whom it acts both as guanlian and preceptor, 
'IViuity Colleger is to he cougrjitulated upon her location within the borders of the 
city of Hartford. As an organ of the Protestiint Kpiscoiuil Church in this country. 
Trinity Ct>llege is making lierself felt, and extending her intluence ysiir by year. 
But at tiie time when the establishment of a Chuixih college in this part of the 
country was tirst considered, the Church itself was not as tirudy rooted as it is to- 
day, after a lapse of fourscore yc4irs. Congregationalism Wiis i)i'e-eminent by right 
of occupation ; Episcoimcy, with its forms and its ritual, appeared as a usurper. Xot 
alone in alfairs religious was the former a power of itself, but in civil matters it 
made its weight felt, as in the case of the petition which was preferred to the General 
Assembly of Conncjcticut by zealous members of the Episcopal Church, asking for au 
enlargement of the charter of Cheshire Academy, or " Seabury College," as it was 
called in honor of tlu; tirst bishop of tlie Stite. This institution had been founded 
by Episcopalians in 1801, but it was incorporated wuth limited privileges. To extend 
th(*se privileges, and to expand the academy into a collegiate body, was the design 
and wish of the men who in 1810 preferred the petition which, owing to the oppo- 
sition brought to bear agjiinst it by the Congregationalists, was defeateil ; although 
passed by the Lower House, the bill w^as killed in the Council, or Senate. The 
[)roject was by no means abandoned, although no active steps were tiken in its 
behalf until sevend years later. In the mean time alfairs of great moment occupied 
the minds of Ei)iscopalians, among which was the establishment of a general Theo- 
logical vSeminary ; and it was not until 181*,), the year following the adoption of a 
State constitution, that the subject of a Church college in the diocese was fairly 
agitated. In this year the IJev. T. C. Brownell, 1). 1)., a graduate of Union College, 
and a man deeply interested in the cause of Christian education, .Wiis elected second 
bishop of Connecticut. Entering upon the iluties of his olHce, he also bent his 
energies towani the fulfilment of that scheme whose succe^ was the hope of Church- 
men throughout the State. At his recpiest a meeting of clergymen was called at 
Xew Haven to urge the claim of the charter which before had been denied by the 
General Assembly. This meeting was an important one,,iis subsi?(|uent events proved, 
and fraught with great results for the interests of the Church. A memorial, signed 
by the bishop and many clergymen in the diocese, was dmwn up for presentation to 
the Stite authorities, in which a giimt was asked for the incorporation of a college 
empowered to confer the customary literary honors. Touching upon the subject of 
location, the memorial expressed a wish that the college might l>e located either at 
Hartford or New Haven or at Middletown. The claim urged was reasonable, and 
privileges over and above those enjoyed by other tlenominations wert? unasked, an 
ecpiality simply being desired l)y the petitionei-s ; but the establishment of a second 
college in Comiecticut, Yale being the first, was looked upon, if not as a monstrous 
thing, certainly as som(;thing not to be countenanced by the i>arty in power. In 
this connection, at a time just previous to the presentation of the " memorial," history 
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thrusts before our consideration a curious bit of fact which may be viewed in two 
different lights, and, as viewed, affords equally different opinions on the subject. 

JThere had existed, among other things at Yale, wliat was known as the " test law," 
which hemmed in the beliefs and religious tenets of any person holding the office of 
instructor, and con)|>elled him, before entering upon his duties, to acknowledge the 
authority of an old established platform, and to give his consent to the *' Confessions 
of Faith " laid down by the delegations of the churches of tlie colony of Connecticut 
at the Say brook meeting of September 9, 1703. This law was free from any am- 
biguity as to its meaning, and emphatically debarred persons unwilling to entertain 
the belief of the Congregational platform from a place either in the governing or 
instructing body of the oidy collegiate institution in the State. No little surprise 
was occasioned when this law was suddenly repealed, thus removing, in the eyes of 
the public in general and the General Assembly in particular, the bias of sectarian 
influence which had hitherto marked the cai-eer of the institution^ It was thought 
at the time that the repeal took place at a critical moment, on the eve of the pres- 
entation of the Church memorialists. This view may, however, have been afforded 
by looking at the matter through the medium of prejudice. I^ tliat as it may, an 
eventful day was near at hand for the Church, and after the petition had been 
referred to the customary committee, it was passed on the 16th of May, 1823.) 
This important step having been taken toward the foundation of a Church college, 
the amount of money requisite to secure the provisions of incori>oration was speedily 
subscribed by Churchmen throughout the diocese, and before a year had elapsed 
nearly $ 50,000 had been raised for an endowment. This sum was secured on the 
same plan which had previously been carried out with success by the fellows of Yale 
College, namely, by offering to the more important towns in the State the privilege 
of competition for the seat of the institution. The lot fell to Hartford. 

As early as June, 1824, work was begun upon the buildings of Washington Col- 
lege, such being the name given it by the petitioners for its charter; the blocks 
erected were styled respectively Seabury Hall and Jarvis Hall, and were plain, 
substantial structures built with strict reference to the needs and wants of the insti- 
tution, outwarflly devoid of superfluous ornamentation and inwardly innocent of the 
luxuries which with the progress of the times have been developed. On the 23d 
of September in the same year the college was formally opened and the work of 
instruction inaugurated, with Bishop Brownell as first president. During the sum- 
mer a faculty had been chosen, and among the professorshi^^s established was one of 
Agriculture and one of Political Economy, the latter probably being the first i)rofcssor- 
ship of that science ever established in this country. There was also a professorship 
of Botany. But although Churchmen had at last met with success in their labors to 
plant a college which in time would be productive of fruit, yet the war of words 
was not over, and the jealousies of the opposition found frequent expression in 
pamphlets circulated throughout the State, bearing ominous prophecies for an insti- 
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tution foundeil upon principles at variance with those of the churches of the colony 
of Connecticut. Tliese attacks upon Wasliington College were duly answered. The 
replies were publishe»l without ai^Miaturc ; but their authorship was not like that of 
the ** Junius " lett<?rs, and it became generally known from whose pen many of them 
came, which by their keen-edged satire and weighty argument made no small stir in 
the ranks of the o[>position. In a limited space, a history of the arguments 7>ro and 
coji is scarcely admissible, but from them Ciin be learned the general state of feeling 
in the community at large regarding the place which the Episcopal Church Wiis 
gradually assuming, and the iuiluence which by means of a college established 
under h(!r auspices she w(mld be able to exert. At this time, too, the State, far from 
aiding the o^tiiblishment of a second institution of learning, refused Washington 
College that fair share of support which she elsewhere l>estowed ; but although the 
opposition was strong even aftt^r the do(»rs of the college had been opened to the 
public, still the zeal of its founders knew no abatement, and an appeal made per- 
sonally to members of the Church thi'{niglu)ut the dio:-ese met with that success 
which under the circumstances was, if not llattering, well-time»l and most worthy. 

In 182G a published statement of the trusUies exhibited a gratifying result of the 
prosperity which had attended the institution. It had upwards of fifty under- 
gr;iduat(;s. A few years latter the catidogue stated that a valuable library had been 
obtiiined, and that the college was in possession of comi>etent apjjaratus in the 
departments of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. A cabinet was also added, and 
a spacious botanical gaiilen was lai»l out, properly supplied with a greenhouse for 
the culture of rare exotics. At this time the aim of the college was to give to the 
course of eduiration as much of a practical character as possible ; and to this end 
studcjnts were made acquainted with the use of instruments in the lields in actual 
surveying, etc., and in tiiking astronomical observations, and in all the operations 
of the topographical engineer. Excui'sions about the country were also made under 
the care and direction of the professoi*s both of Botany and ^lineralogy. 

Bishop I>rownell retained the presidency seven years. His resignation was 
caused by increased diocesan work, which eddied for greater attention than he was 
able to bestow while occui)ying the presidential chair. His government while 
gentle was at the same time firm, and ius head of the institutitm he made his power 
felt. He was endiiared to his associates in the instruction an«l government of the 
college, and to all about him by his kindly treatment ; and although with his retire- 
ment from the duties of his office in I)ecember, 1831, he cciised to be actively 
ccmnected M'ith Washington C(>llogo, still the institution of which he was the 
founder was always pre-eminent in his thoughts, and he ever kept her interests, as 
those of his beloved Church, next his heart. 

The successor of IMshop Brownell in the presidency was Kev. Nathaniel S. 
W^heaton, rector of Christ Church, Hartfonl, and a graduate of Yale College. One 
of the original incorporators of Washington College;, and from the first a firm friend 
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of the institution, he labored earnestly for her interests and welfare, and to his efforts 
is due much of that linancial prosperity which shortly visited the college. Four 
years later, iu 1835, the Hobart professorship was endowed with 820,000, contrib- 
uted by tlie citizens of New York, $5,000 of which was given by Trinity Church 
in that city for the establishment of five scholarships. The sum of $20,000 had 
previously been left toward the Seabury professorship, and to this nucleus amounts 
had been added from time to time, and the third object for wliich the trustees 
desired to obtain aid, namely, an increase of the general fund, had not been for- 
gotten, inasmuch as several subscriptions had been secured toward that end. Dr. 
Wheaton thus inaugurated the system of endowments, and a need sorely felt by the 
institution — the power to help pecuniarily indigent students — was met by the estab- 
lishment of scholarships. The college also owes a debt of gratitude to Dr. Wheaton 
for the skill and taste exhibited iu the landscape architecture of the campus, the 
grounds being greatly improved during his administration ; at his suggestion a 
school for young men intending to enter Washington College was organized under 
the direction of the faculty. Dr. Wheaton resigned the presidency iu February, 
1837, and accepted the rectorshii) of a church in New Orleans, and a successor in the 
person of Rev. Silas Totten, D. D., Professor of Mathematics and Natural Pliilosophy, 
a graduate of Union College, was chosen and duly installed in office early in this 
same year. Lender Dr. Totten the necessjiry funds for the full endowment of the 
Seabury profe^jsorship were obtained, and the sum of $12,000 also was raised to 
further defray the expense of those students who obtained scholarships. During 
his term of office many events of imj)ortance to the college occurred, among which 
was a change in its name. Tliis took place in 1 845. For some time it had been 
deemed advisable, as institutions bearing the same name had sprung up in various 
portions of the country, and an opportunity was now found, to give the college 
a name which should identify it with that religious denomination under whose 
auspices it had been established and was then controlled : these reasons led to the 
selection of " Trinity," and by permission of the General Assembly the alteration was 
made. This year was also memorable for the erection of another academic building 
uniform with Jarvis Hall, and, like that block, designed for students* quarters. It 
owed its erection to the generosity of the citizens of Hartford, and in memory of the 
first president was called Brownell Hall, pfn 1845 the Connecticut Beta of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society was established at Trinity College; this society, originally 
founded in 1776, at the College of William and Mar}-- in Virginia, is now well 
known throughout the country, and as an election to it depends greatly upon 
scholarship, it is ranked as one of the honors of the college cou rse. [ During the 
same year the trustees organized a Boartl of Fellows, whose duty it was to super- 
intend the course of study laid down in the curriculum, and to take charge of the 
discipline of the institution. The " House of Convocation " was also created ; it con 
sisted of those members of the academic body not included in the corporation or 
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boanl of trustees, — tlie body into whoso hands was committed, with the chancellor 
at its liead, tlic supnMno control of the college. 

After »K'('uj»ying the? pn*si(U}ntial cliair for eleven years, I>r. Totten tendered his 
rcsijj'nati* ai, and in Auj^ust of 1848 Kev. John Williams, a graduate of Trinity 
College in the class of 183'), was chosen to fill his phice, the alumni hailing this 
appointment with much enthusiasm. I'nder his administration the library was 
greatly pros]>ered, and the nucleius of what was afterwards the I^rkeley Divinity 
School, now locate<l at Mi*hll(?town, Conne(rti<*ut, was begun by the estiiblishment 
of a Theological department connected with th(i college. In 185.3, under circum- 
stances similar to those by which the loss of her first pn^sident had been brought 
about, the presidential tie was a second time broken, and in 1851 the consecration 
of the genial and learned Dr. Williams to the bishopric of Connecticut caused, two 
yciirs lat4»r, his resignation of the presidency of the college. 

Rev. Daniel It. (Joodwin, who 8Ucc(»e<l(Ml him, was a graduate of and professor in 
Rowdoin College. Pre-emincMit as a logician and a man of high scholarly attain- 
ments, he pr(\»*i<hMl over the interests of Trinity College for seven years. During his 
U'rm of ofhce an(»ther profes.sorship was endowe<l under the title of the ** Scoville 
Pn)f<*ssorship of Chemistry," and the financial condition of the in.stitution was 
greatly benetite»l by many bequests and legaci(»s, a number of which were donations 
towanl the librjiry fund. Fi-om 18G0 to 1804 Samuel Eliot, a Harvanl graduate 
aii<l a genth;man of marked intellectual and social ctdture, occupied the presidency. 
In the course of his brief administration the project of raising $100,000 for the 
gen(?nd fund was started, and with its ultimate success the college was placed upon 
a firmer basis. The civil war at this time crippled the collegiate ranks, and in 
proportion to the number of students then in college, the (juota furnished was a 
large one. 

On the 28th of July, 1804, Hcv. J. R. Kerfoot, President of St. James College, 
Maryland, was inaugunit<*d i>resident of Trinity College ; but aft^r filling the |)osi- 
tion for two years, he n'signed to accept the bishopric of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
Until the elec'tion of a su(U!essor, the <luti(?s of the presidency were discharged by 
Professor J<>hn r>ro(?kh'sby, LL. D., senior professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, favorably known to the public by the pul)li<'ation of numerous text- 
books for schools and colleges, and esteemed among the alumni for many kind quali- 
ties o( h«'ad and heart- 
In June, 1807, Rev. Abner Jackson, a graduate of the class of 18.37, was called to 
the i>residential chair. Dr. Jackson had jireviously been connected with the college 
in the cai>acity both of tutor an<l professor, and in 18r)8 accepted a call to the presi- 
dency of Ilobart College, at (Jeneva, Xew York. From that instituti<jn, having had 
an exe(;utive exi)erience of nine yeai-s, he came back to his Alma Mater tojissumethe 
duti(?s of the hea<l of the cr)llege. During his administration a marked increase in 
the number of students was visible, and through his influence the college became 
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more generally known outside the State and in the country at large. In 1869 
the college was the recipient of a bronze statue of its founder, Bishop BrownelL 
The statue is of colossal size, the gift being presented by Gordon W. Burnliam, 
Esq., of New York City, a son-in-law of the late bishop, and was unveiled with appro- 
priate ceremonies upon the college campus in November of that year. Through the 
legacy of Mr. Chester Adams of Hartford, a Churchman and strong friend of the 
college, the sum of $60,000 was received in 1871, this being the largest individual 
gift of a donor. This year will always be remembered as an important one in the 
annals of the institution, — as the time when the great crisis of her life was reached, 
and the important question as to whether or no she shoidd give up her old home and 
seek new fields for the scenes of her academic labors was decided. Being balanced 
in the scales, it was at length determined, after much opposition, to accept the offer 
made by the city of Hartford for the purchase of the campus as a site for the new 
State Capitol. This step and its results will be discussed moi-e fully in detaiL 

Early in 1874 the college was unexpectedly called upon to mourn the death of Dr. 
Jackson, whose loss was deeply felt, not only by the institution over which he had 
so successfully presided, but by the citizens of Hartford, among whom he had many 
warm personal friends. For a third time in the history of the college a president 
was chosen from the alumni, when in the fall of this year Rev. T. R Pynchon, D.D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Natural Sciences, was called to preside over the insti- 
tution. 

Of undergraduate life in its varied phases much might here be written, both his- 
torical and treating of the present time ; but extended mention even of a subject 
offering such rich possibilities of description lies without the compass of this sketch. 
From the earliest days of the college literary societies were in vogue, and by their semi- 
annual exhibitions called into requisition the talents of the students. The Washing- 
ton College Phalanx is still marching in the memory of the earliest graduates, and 
later the college was agog with the splendor and dash of the Archery Club, whose 
brief but glorious career yet lingers in the recollections of its valorous members. 
The old-time journal, issued under the name of The Cabinet, was an exponent of 
undergraduate literary ability, while the Junior exhibitions, with their attendant 
** mock parts," proscribed by the faculty and prescribed by the Sophomores, together 
with the midnight " burning of conic sections," form a stepping-stone from the earlier 
times down to those of recent date, wherein the anniversary of Washington's birth- 
day and "natal day" are conspicuous. Class Day, modelled in its varied and much- 
enjoyed appointments after that of Harvard, increases in interest year by year, 
numbering among its specialties, distinctively belonging to Trinity College, the 
" presentation of the lemon-squeezer," and the presentation to " Professor Jun," the 
late janitor of the institution. The Trinity Tablet, a monthly publication estab- 
lished by the class of 1869, holds a gootUy rank in college journalism, and is alive 
to the interests of the college in matters intellectual and physical. Among the 
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latter the natiuiiul ^'•ame of base- ball is practised with fidelity to the cause, and boat- 
ing is daily lK.»coniiii;jr oiu* of the popular recreations. A Sophomore debating society, 
which, to a certain degree, hiw t'lken the j)lace of the late Athenaeum and Parthenon 
literary societies (whir'h were dissolv(Ml in 1870), together with a glee club, an 
athletic association, and other or^'anizatitms of a social and recreative character, serve 
to break the luonotony of daily routine; outside the limits of college duties, while the 
establish m(*nt of tlie many collcgf* prizes in various departments o^iens opjwrtunities 
for intellectual comi>etition and distinction. Among tliese the ('hemical prize and 
the " Tutth; Prize " rank tht; oldest, and within the past year sevenU new prizes have 
been fcnuuliMl, notably the ** Jackson Philosophical Prize," estiiblishtnl in memory of 
the late Dr. Jackson. An (Jratorical prize is oift^riMl by the undt?rgraduates, the 
awards being a gold and a silver medal. Wliat is known under the name of the 
** Prize Vcision Declamations" afftmls a competition in the three branches of Trans- 
lation, Knglisli (.'om])<»sitiun, and Oratory. 

Secn^t societies liave Houri.>ln.'d at Trinity College almost since its foundation, and 
it lijus been denK»nst rated that in the long run they have been favorable rather than 
detrimental to the intc^rests of tlie institution. 

(Trinity College liaving had it« origin in a strong reaction against the old n^gime 
in Connecticut under which there had been a close alliance between the Congre- 
gational Cliurdi and tlie Stiite, brought about by a desire for absolute religious 
frecMlom, it was t<^ Ik; expected tliat in <letermining the intellectual policy of the new 
college, and mapping out a course of instructtion, a similar tendency toward intel- 
lectual freedom would be shown. This beciime apj)arent at the start, when provision 
was made for instruction outside the regular curriculum. In the first programme, 
announcing the date of the; o[)ening of tlie college, it was stated that "students may 
ent(;r for th(; reynlar rourse, or only t<j pursue such j^^i^ffff^^' studies as may be 
suited to their cinfunistjuices/' Students of the partial course were permitted to 
take any of tlu; studies in the regular course, an<l the jmvilege of attending lectures 
was also granted, and tlu; modern European languages could bo pursued without 
additional exp(;nse ; and to those who took a partial course for a i»eriod of not less 
than two years, to the satisfaction of the faculty, an Englinh dljilama was given. 
Two years was not the limit of the course, but studi(;s could be continued for a longer 
period if desired ; and in the first programme issued to announce the ()i>ening of the 
college it is stated that in a case of this kind, **if the amount of their [students'] 
attfiinmcnts sliall be judged by tlu; faculty to beecpial to the knowledge acquired in 
the regular course, they may be candidates fnr degi-ees in the Arts, which are con- 
ferred on the students of that coui-se." This was a great innovation upon tlie 
methods pursued in the oMer colleges, in all of which, at that time, the students 
were compc^lhid to pursue one course of study, and that restricted within very narrow 
limits. JThe Modern Languages were studied in the collc^gi; from its foun<lation, and 
an unusual amount of attention bestowed upon the Natural Sciences ; Mineralogy 
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was taught practically, while the study of Botany was greatly facilitated by the 
laying out of the grounds, wliich were planted as an arboi'ctum. Another circum- 
stance which gave a peculiar intellectual tone to the college wjis the fact that its 
founder, Bishop Brownell, and nearly all its earlier i)rofeiJSors were educated at col- 
leges in the Middle States, and brought with them a wide and liberal culture. 
Bishop Brownell had pursued his studies at Union College, under the celebrated 
Dr. Xott, and acquired that ttiste for belles-lettres and the study of human nature 
which characterized the instmction of that remarkable man. He had also been 
professor of Chemistry and the Natural Sciences, had resided for a considerable 
period abroad, and had listened to the lectures of the most distinguished scientific 
professors both at Paris and at Edinburgh. His deep interest in these subjects led 
to the greater development of philosophical and scientific studies in the college, com- 
pared with the languages. During the administration of President Totten and the 
connection of Professor Duncan L. Stuart, both graduates of L^nion College, in 
addition to the studies just mentioned great attention was given to Political Economy, 
the Laws of Nations, and to the Constitution of the Unite 1 States. Under the 
second i)resident of the college the same state of things continued ; and although 
Dr. Wheaton was an excellent classical scholar, still ho leaned very decidedly toward 
the development of the mathematical and scientific departments, and it is to him 
that the institution is indebted for its fine telescopes, and for many other valuable 
pieces of apparatus, as well as for the formation of its library. 

When Dr. Williams was elected to tlie presidency of the college, he brought into 
office a strong predilection for classical studies, which soon began to show itself in 
increased attention to those branches. This influence has been' steadily felt ever 
since ; and while attention to philosophical and scientific subjects has in no degree 
diminished, the study of the languages has been brought up more nearly to an 
equality with themj Modem Languages received an additional impetus under the 
administration of Dr. Goodwin, and the study of History became a leading subject 
of attention during the presidency of Mr. Eliot, in the same manner that philo- 
soj)hical branches exerted a greater influence while the late Dr. Jackson was in office. 
With the inauguration of the new president, Dr. Pynchon, it might be thought that 
his very long connection with the scientific work of the college and with the library 
would lead to a special development of these departments ; but his early service as a 
classical tutor and his well-known private tastes are such as to furnish a guaranty 
that the Classics and Philosophy will not be left without receiving a full share of 
attention. 

The basis of instniction in the college has always consisted of Mathematics 
and Philosophy, embracing, under that head, Moral and Intellectual Philosophy as 
well as ^Esthetics, with a flourishing outgrowth of the Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, History, and the Natural Sciences. During a considerable j)ortion of its 
history the college has conferreil no degree upon its students except that of Bachelor 
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of Arts, and it was not until 1857 that provision was made tor conferring the degree 
of Bacliolf>r of Science. Since that tune there have generally been a few students 
whose studies have lK;en more particularly directed to the aitiiinment of this degree, 
and nearly every year some are found who carry on studies outeide the regular course 
without any reference to a degree ; so that the liberal intellectual constitution which 
characterized the coUege at its foundation has always been continued. At the same 
time it is unquestionably true that the experience of the college has gradually led 
its faculty to the conclusion that the more completely the students can be brought 
into the well-considered routine of the regular course, the greater will be the thorough- 
ness of the intellectual training. The regular course is that which the experience 
of the past has shown to Iks the one best adapted to train and to develop all the 
faculties of the mind ; without any changes in its leading features, it is capable of 
expansion by the introduction of new methods of instniction, and by the use of text- 
books which are the exponents of advanced ideas arising from time-to-time dis- 
coveries, as well as by the addition of new bmnches of knowledge ; and it is to this 
development and expansion of the system of study that the efforts of the present 
faculty will Ikj directed. IMathematics and Phil(>sopliy constituting the leading 
studies, the Languages, Ancient and Modern, will be taught with e<}ual thorough- 
ness, while History, Political Economy, and the Xatuml Sciences will be pushed 
on, so as to keep fully up to the latest improvements and additions which better 
methods of investigation and observation are continually bringing before the public. 
Following the regular annual examinations, examinations for honors are held. Ad- 
mission to these is gained by passing the former with marked credit, and they may 
be held in one or all the departments at the option of the stu<lent ; to those who 
pass honor examinations successfully in all the studies of the four years* course, the 
title of Oi)timus is given, and public announcement of such attainment is made on 
Commencement Dav. 

A new feature hius lately been introduced in the department of instruction, which 
augurs well for the future. It is that of advanced studies under several of the 
younger professors, th(nr services b<ung rendertnl free of charge. This affonls a 
pleasurable iield to those students desiring to supplement the ordinary branches of 
study with cxtm discipline ; and these classes, whose; instruction partakes, to a certain 
rlegnje, of a social character, serve t*:) incre^ise and sti*engthen that kindly feeling and 
interest between professor and student, which has ])een fn)m the beginning and is 
to-day so emj)hatically characteristic of the government of Trinity College, and at 
the same time to stimulate those ideas of reverence and retinemcnt which socially 
pave the way to the extended politeness and hospitality of which the undergraduate 
is the frequent recipient. 

The sale of the grounds having been deci<led uj)on, the terms were closeil in 
February, 1^72, the aiTeeuKnit allowing the college the right of occupancy for five 
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years, and after the purchase of a new site of nearly eighty acres by the trustees in 
1873, President Jackson went abroad for the purpose of visiting the English uni- 
versities, and for architectural consultation respecting the most advisable plan and 
arrangement for the new Trinity College buildings, whose erection was shortly to be 
commenced. The scheme was laid before Mr. William Burges, a professional gentle- 
man of eminence in London, who subsequently submitted drawings, inclusive of 
water-color sketches, giving perspective views of the grouping of the many structures 
composing the pile of buildings, and embodying his idea of their plan and location. 
These drawings served as a basis for the discussion of the project at a meeting of 
the trustees, and, having met with their approval, an architect from this country, 
Mr. J. H. Kimball of Hartford, was sent abroad to acquaint himself with the minu- 
tiae of the work, in order to carry out and superintend the erection of the buildings. 
Under the direction of the president as chairman of the building committee, many 
vigorous and important changes were effected in the original plans, the drawings 
being altered very materially, and those buildings whose immediate erection was 
contemplated were enlarged and otherwise changed to meet the required demands. 
The scheme, originally comprehending four quadrangles, was changed so that it pre- 
sented but three, the central one having been greatly increased ; and for local reasons 
many other features in the original plans were modified. Considerable time having 
been consumed in the study and preparation of the drawings, the inauguration of 
the work took place on Commencement Day of 1875, when ground was formally 
broken with ceremonies of an unusually impressive nature. 

A word re8i)ecting the new site of Trinity College is here pertinent. The tract 
of land purchased lies a mile south of the old college, upon what is known as Rocky 
Hill, a ridge of trap rock running south from the city. To the east are meadow 
slopes, fast falling victims to city improvements, and to the west, beyond the escarp- 
ment of rock which marks the boundary, fertile fields stretch away and lose them- 
selves at the foot of the mountains upon the distant horizon. The landscape picture 
of which the new site is the centre is as beautiful in its variety of natural objects as 
any for which the famed Connecticut valley is justly celebrated. With this fine 
location at hand, the trustees embraced the opportunity to effect a new departure in 
college architecture, introducing for the first time in this country that arrangement 
of buildings commonly adopted at English universities, the plan of quadrangles. 
From the first it was not supposed that the buildings would at present be carried 
out in their entirety ; that will be a work of the future, and when accomplished the 
several stnictures which compose the vast pile will express a unity in arrangement 
and detail, and those blocks already built, as well as those soon to follow, will, while 
distinct in themselves, form symmetrical and homogeneous parts of a single design. 
Early French Gothic was adopted by the architect, a style at once simple in char- 
acter and free from excessive ornamentation, and presenting picturescjue effect by 
means of the boldness of the detail and the grouping of its prominent features, as 
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well as the introduction of emblematical sculpture at olyective j>oiuts. The good, 
solid construction which the buildings show is commended on every hand ; there is 
an absence of attcm])t at straining after effect, and anything like an outre expression 
in the design is not to be found. 

From an examination of th(» general plan an idea ciin be obtained of the arrange- 
ment of the seveml <iua<lrangles. The ** great ciuiul " is flanked on either side, to 
the north and south, by the students' (piad and the professors* quad resjyectively, 
with intervening cross-lines of buildings ; that to the north containing the chapel 
and dining-hall, with the tower between, and the second one composed of the 
library and museum. The west lines of the (quadrangles, except the professors' 
quad, contain dormitory and lectuni-n)om blocks, and also the several gateways, 
furnishing accommodations for students* quarters. The theatre, designed for Com- 
mencement and other public exercises, marks the north l)oundary of the north quad- 
rangle, while an observatory is located in the angle tower, connecting the block on 
the west ; the preaid<}nt's house ami houses for the professors are designed to occupy 
two sides of the south quailmngle. Drown sandstone from the quarries at PortLind, 
Connecticut, is used for the ashlar work of the buildings. It is laid ujxjn its natural 
bed, and is cut with rock face and laid in irregular courses. Ohio sandstone forms 
the trimmin;:s ; string-courses, bands, window-caps, door-panels, coping, and many 
other feature^* being worked from this mat4»rial. Closely following the ceremonies 
c>f ground-breaking, the actual work of excavations and building was commenced 
upon the blocks forming the entire west line of the great qua<lmngle, and com- 
posed of the dormitory and lecture-room ])uildings, with intervening gateway. The 
blocks are e^ch two hundreil and eighty-six feet long, the gateway having a frontage 
of seventy-two feet. In the construction r)f the dormitory block great attention has 
been paid to the governing j)rinciples of the sanit^iry needs of buildings of this 
class. We refer to light and ventilation, the former being carried out by can'fuUy 
disposed windows, and the hdUtr through a well-studied system. Jjich room h5\s a 
separate vent connecting with the great chimneys. Much might be said of the 
interior arrangement of this block, as its plan exhibits no little thought in its details. 
An iilea of the struciture may be thus generalizcMl : The block is thirty-five feet 
wide and three stories high, exclusive of biusement, and having the central portion 
carried up one story higher and proj<'(;ting from the ailjoining wings in the front and 
rear, thus breaking the m(m(.)tonous line of roofs, luich wing is divided into three 
sections or **stair('ases" by the carrying up of the brick party-walls through the 
roof, alftirding by this arrangement protection in case of lire. Over the entrance 
doorways, which face the quadrangle and ai-e built of lighter stone, it is designed to 
place emblematic scnilpture, of which noted j)oets, i»hilosopliers, and statesmen will 
form the subjects. The grounil or Hvai lloor contains a suite of rooms on either 
side the principal halls, the study looking upon the (juadrangle, and oj»ening from 
it are two be<lroonis in the rear; the suite thus occupying the entire width of the 
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block, a circulation of air ia possible at all times. The windows are fitted with iron 
sash in a variety of designs made after a foreign pattern much in vogue. The rooms 
will be heated by steam, and in addition each study is provided with a chimney- 
place for an open-grate fire, the mantel in each case being made of Ohio stone. 
The hallways are wainscoted throughout, and the hall doors are of substantial oak. 
The rooms on the upper floor are lighted by means of large dormer-windows. These 
dormers are built of light stone, and their treatment is such as to render them striking 
features of the external design. The internal plan of the central portion of the block 
provides apartments for junior professors, and also very eligible rooms for students. 
The recently erected lecture-room block contains a carefully planned and well- 
equipped laboratory, in which ample provision is made for instniction in Analytical 
Chemistry, as well as for the prosecution of original investigations. There is also a 
philosophical room equally well equipped. A museum has been provided large enough 
to admit of the indefinite expansion of the mineralogical, geological, and natural- 
histery collections. A library has been constructed of capacity sufficient to contain 
twice the number of volumes at present belonging to the college, and a reading-room 
well stocked with i)eriodicals and newspapers has been set apart. The lecture and 
recitation rooms are fine airy apartments, well ventilated, and amply lighted and 
easy of access. It is believed that these various marked improvements will furnish 
additional stimulus to the prosecution of study. 

The laying out of the grounds about the new buildings was intrusted to Frederick 
Law Obnsted, a native of Hartford, and a landscape architect of reputed skill and 
taste. L'nder his management, and by the judicious distribution of lawns, groves, 
and parterres, and with the growth of time, the campus will rank second to none 
at the collegiate institutions throughout the country. The principal approach to 
the buildings will be through the gateway of the " great quad " on the east, in front 
of which will stand, in an elevated position, the statue of Bishop Brownell, the cor- 
responding gate on the west serving as the main exit, beyond which an esplanade 
effectively treated will be thrown out to a distance of a hundred feet. 

In connection with this sketeh of Trinity College it is proper here to correct an 
opinion which to a greater or less degree exists in the mind of the public regarding 
it. By many the college is considered more in the light of a theological institution 
than as a place at which a thorough and liberal education can be obtained. The 
clase union existing with the Episcopal Church, and the fact that many of the 
alumni of the college fill offices in the same, has undoubtedly led to the formation of 
this opinion ; but while the Church extends to the college her protection, the insti- 
tution never forgets the duties she owes to the cause of education and to the country 
at large. But of the totol number of her alumni nearly two thirds are laymen occu- 
pying important positions in the professions, stationed at posts of honor in the 
country's service, and engaged in commercial pursuits and in the active duties of 
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life ; while among those of the graduates who have entered the Christian ministry, 
seven of the number are bishops, having been called to the highest office the Church 
can bestow. 

To-day there exists in the faculty of Trinity College no little influence exerted bj 
a larger proportion than usual of young and enthusiastic professors, and it is evident 
that there is every reason to expect in the future intellectual activity and energy in 
the college, equal if not superior to any which has hitherto been manifested in her 
history. 
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BHE TTniveraity of Vii^nia is the child of Thomas Jefieraon; it was 
virtually fouuiled by him, and in all its histoTy its mauagement has 
been that which he desired and marked out. Joseph C. Cabell, a 
i State senator, was bia cfBcient co-worker. Says Jefferson's latest biog- 
npher: "Jefferson and Cabell succeeded in planting on Virginia soil a university 
unique in two particulars. In all other American colleges then existing the con- 
trolling influence was wielded by one of tbe learned professions, and all students 
were compelled to pursue a course of studies originally prescribed by that one pro- 
fession for its own perpetuation. In the University of Virginia all the professions 
are upon an equality, and every student is free to choose what knowledge ho will 
acquire and what neglect." The other distinguishing chaiacteristic of the university, 
and a consequent one, was its entire seculaiization, and its freedom from compulsory 
attendance at recitations, lectures, and prayers. 

In February, 1818, an act was passed by the State legialatuie appropriating 
1 15,000 a year for the endowment and support of an institution to be called the 
University of Virginia. Its government was subsequently vested in a rector and 
board of nine visitors, to be annually appointed by the governor, to represent the 
different geographical divisions of the State, and to serve for four years. Jefferson 
was the first rector, the second President Madison, and the fourth Cabell, Jefferson's 
efficient coadjutor. Jefferson's original idea comprehended a general system of 
State education, which plan he drew up so early as 1779. It was far in advance 
of tho time, and included the following features : " 1. Elementary Schools, to be 
maintained at the public charge, and to be iree to all ; 2. General Schools, cor- 
responding to academies and colleges, for the education of such as liad time, means, 
and inclination for further culture, — to be assisted to some extent from the public 
treasury, but to be supported chiefly by the fees of pupils, and designed to embrace 
a thorough course of general instruction in langtiages, ancient and modem, natural 
science in all its departments, and philosophy, mental, moral, and political ; 3. A 
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University, in which should be taught in the highest degree every branch of 
knowledge, whether calculated to enrich, stimulate, and adorn the understanding, 
or to ])e useful in the arts and pmctical business of life." This noble scheme seems 
almost like a plan for a new university nowadays. Jefferson further wished that in 
the proposed university there shouhl be the following departments : 1. The Fine 
Arts, enibnicing civil architecture, landscajje and ornamental gardening, painting, 
sculpture, and the theory of music; ; 2. Applied Science, embracing military and 
naval science, rural economy (including agriculture*, horticulture, and the veterinary 
art), and technical philosophy (including the applicxition of science to arts and 
manufactures, the practice of medicine, materia medica, pharmacy, and surgery) ; 
3. Law, Municipal and Foreign, embracing the general principles, theory, and 
practice of jurisprudence, together with the theory and principles of constitutional 
government ; 4. Theology and Ecclesiastical History, so fiir as they do not t<?nd to 
sectarianism. This plan was considered by the legislature in 1796, but little was 
done. Jelferson was busy in statecraft, and meanwhile it was the fashion of the 
young men of Virginia to study abroad, whither, it is estimated, they carried a 
quarter of a million of dollars annually. But no sooner had Mr. Jefferson, upon 
retiring from the presidency in 1809, again taken up his residence in the State, than 
the dry bones began to exhibit signs of life. In 1810 a literary fund was formed, 
and in 181G the directors thereof reported to the General Assembly a system of 
public education including many of Mr. Jefferson^s items, as above stated. This 
system was passed in the House but lost in the Senate. The general scheme was 
then abandoned, and in 1818, as we have seen, the university alone was established. 

The government of the institution is in the hands of its faculty, who are nomi- 
nally subject to the board of visitors, from whom they receive their election. There 
is no president of the university, but a chairman of the faculty is annually chosen 
by the visitor from among the professors, and discharges most of the functions of 
a president, being for the time the chief executive. To this republican feature of 
rotation Mr. Jefferson attached not a little importance. The system is not without 
its disadvantiiges, but its benefits are believed to preponderate by those who have 
had thi> best opportunities for judging. The professors are paid in part by salaries 
($1,000 each), and in part also by tuition fees. 

As for discipline, the policy has been that of German freedom ; a friend of the 
system at the university says : — 

" The policy has been to institute a government of laws, and not of discretion, and yet 
to have as few regulations as ])ossible, and none imposing artificial restraints. Nothing is 
forhidden which is not helittved to l>e pernicious, nor anything required which is not 
deemed essential to the successful conduct of the education of young men. But no system 
of espionage is employed. The stjit^nicnts of students aixi received as on honor, and full 
credence awanled them, which is so appreciated on the part of the young men, that no one 
who is known to be guilty of any departure from truth in transactions with the authorities 
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is pennitted to remain amongst them for a day. In all respects manly principles of self- 
government are ajjpealed to, and an enlightened public sentiment l«* assiduously cherished. 
These do not, indeed, dispense with an occasional resort to severer measures, but they 
make such measures nirelv uecessarv." 

A peculiar feature of thei University of Virginia is its entire abandonment of the 
class system, the course arrangement of studies, and the four years' residence required 
at other colleges. The university is virtually a collection of schools, each devoted 
to a special subject. At present there are in the literary and scientific department 
twelve schools, as follows : Latin ; (ireek ; Modern Languages ; Moral Philosophy ; 
History, (general Literature, and Khetoric ; Mathematics ; Natural Philosophy ; 
Mineralogy and Geology; General and Applied Chemistry; Engineering and Archi- 
tecture ; Agricultural Chemistry ; Natural History and Practical Agi-iculture. The 
number of schools somewhat varies from year to year, owing to different assign- 
ments, but the same branches are taught. There are also Medical and Law depart- 
ments, the latter of which is divided into two schools. Each student is expected 
to study in at least three schools. There are daily oral and semiannual written 
examinations. No honorary degrees are conferred. The regular academic degrees 
are so numerous, and are granted in so individual a manner, that it is worth while 
to give them in full. They are : — 

1. That of Proficient, conferred for satisfactory attainments in Anglo-Saxon, the Junior 
and Intermediate course of Mathematics, Mineralogy and Geology, Physics, Physiology, 
Medical Jurisprudence, Human Anatomy, Botany, Political Ei^onomy, History, Literature, 
International Law and Gk)vemment, Pharmacy, and Agricultural Chemistry. 
- 2. That of GraduaU in a School, conferred for satisfactory attainments in the leading 
subjects of instniction in the same, to wit : Latin, Greek, French, Mixed Mathematics, 
Pure Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Practical Physics, Moral Philosophy, Histor}' and 
Litemture, Applied Mathematics, Analytical Chemistiy, General Chemistry, Industrial 
Chemistry, and Natural History and Practical Agriculture. 

3. That of Bachelor of Letters, conferred ui>(>n such students as have gniduate<l in the 
schools of Ancient and Modern Languages, Mond Philosoj)hy, and History and Literature. 

4. That of Bachelor of Science, conferred on such students as have graduatetl in the 
schools of Matheu^atics, Natural Philosophy, and General Chemistry, and who are pro- 
ficients in the classes of Mineralogy and Geology, and who have attained distinctions in 
the Junior class of Applied Mathematics, and made satisfactory attainments in the first 
Laboratory class of Analytical Chemistry. 

5. That of Bachelor of Arts, conferred on such students as have gnuluated in Latin, 
Greek, General Chemistry, Moral Philosophy, and French or German, and have obtained 
certificates of proficiency in Junior and Intermediate Mathematics, Physics, and History 
or Literature. 

6. That of Master of Arts^ conferred upon students who have graduated in Latin, Greek, 
French, and German, Pure Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, General Chemistry, Mond 
Philosophy, and History and Literature, and who have passed satisfactory general exami- 
nations, in review, on all the subjects embraced in the courses of these schools. The 
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University, in which should be taught in the liighest (h'gree every branch of 
knowledge, whether calculated to enrich, stimulate, and adorn the understanding, 
or to be useful in the arts and pr.ictical business of life." This noble scheme seems 
almost like a plan for a new university nowadays. Jefferson furtlier wished that in 
the proposed university there should be the following departments : 1. The Fine 
Arts, embnicing civil architecture, landscape and ornamental gardening, painting, 
sculpture, and the theory of music ; 2. Api)Iied Science, eu]bracing military and 
naval science, rural economy (including agriculture, horticulture, and the veterinary 
art), and technical philosophy (including the application of science to arts and 
manufactures, the practice of medicine, materia medica, pharmacy, and surgery) ; 
3. Law, Municipal and Foreign, embracing the general principles, theory, and 
practice of jurisprudence, together with the theory and principles of constitutional 
government ; 4. Theology and Ecclesiastiad History, so far as they do not tend to 
sectarianism. This plan was considered by the legislature in 1796, but little was 
done. Jefferson was busy in statecraft, and me<anwhile it was the fashion of the 
young men of Virginia to study abroad, whither, it is estimated, they carried a 
quarter of a million of dollars annually. But no sooner had Mr. Jefferson, upon 
retiring from the presidency in 1809, again taken uj) his residence in the State, than 
the dry bones began to exhibit signs of life. In 1810 a literary fund was formed, 
and in 181G the din;ctors thereof reported to the ( General Assembly a system of 
public education including many of Mr. Jefferson's items, as above stated. This 
system was passed in the House but lost in the Senate. The general scheme was 
then abandoned, and in 1818, as we have seen, the university alone was established. 

The government of the institution is in the hands of its faculty, who are nomi- 
nally subject to the board of visitors, from whom they receive their election. There 
is no president of the university, but a chairman of the faculty is annually chosen 
by the visitoi's from among the professors, and dischargcjs most of the functions of 
a president, being for the time the chief executive. To this republican feature of 
rotation Mr. Jefferson attache<l not a little importance. The S3'stem is not without 
its disadvantages, but its benefits are belit^ved to prepondemte by those who have 
had the best opportunities for judging. The professors are paid in part by salaries 
(81,000 each), and in ]>art jdso by tuition fees. 

As for discipline, the policy has been that of German freedom ; a friend of the 
system at the university says : — 

" The policy has l)ecn to institute a government of laws, and not of discretion, and yet 
to have as few regulations as possible, and none im])osing artificial restraints. Nothing is 
forbidden which is not belicviMl to })e pernicious, nor anything recjuireil which is not 
deemed essential to the successful conduct of the educiilion of young men. But no system 
of espionage is employed. The stitenients of students ai-e received as on honor, and full 
credence awarded them, which is so appreciated on tlio part of the young men, that no one 
who is known to be guilty of any departure from trutli in transactions with the authorities 
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is pcnnitted to remain amongst them for a day. In all respects manly princi[)les of self- 
government are appealed to, and an enlightened puhlic sentiment is assiduously cherished. 
These do not, indeed, disi>ense with an occasional resort to severer measures, but they 
make such measures rarelv uecessarv." 

A peculiar feature of the University of Virginia is its entire abandonment of the 
class system, the course arrangement of studies, and the four years' residence required 
at other colleges. The university is virtually a collection of schools, each devoted 
to a special subject. At present there are in the literary and scientific department 
twelve schools, as follows : I^itin ; (ireek ; Modern Languages ; Moral Philosophy ; 
History, (General Literature, and Khetoric ; Mathematics ; Xatural Philosophy ; 
Mineralogy and Geology ; General and Applied Chemistry ; Engineering and Archi- 
tecture ; Agricultural Chemistry ; Natural History and Practical Agi-iculture. The 
number of schools somewhat varies from year to year, owing to different assign- 
ments, but the same branches are taught. There are also Medical and Law depart- 
ments, the latter of which is divided into two schools. Each student is expected 
to study in at least three schools. There are daily oral and semiannual written 
examinations. No honorary degrees are conferred. The regular academic degrees 
are so numerous, and are granted in so individual a manner, that it is worth while 
to give them in full. They are : — 

1. That of Proficient, conferred for satisfactory attainments in Anglo-Saxon, the Junior 
and Intermediate course of Mathematics, Mineralogy and Geology, Physics, Physiology, 
Medical Jurisprudence, Human Anatomy, Botany, Political Economy, History, Literature, 
International Law and Gk)vemment, Pharmacy, and Agricultural Chemistry. 
- 2. That of Graduate in a School, conferred for satisfactory attainments in the leading 
subjects of instniction in the same, to wit : Latin, Greek, French, Mixed Mathematics, 
Pure Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Practical Physics, Moral Philosophy, Historj' and 
Literature, Applied Mathematics, Analytical Chemistiy, General Chemistry, Industrial 
Chemistry, and Natural History and Practical Agriculture. 

3. That of Bachelor of Letters, conferred upon such students as have graduated in the 
schools of Ancient and Modern Languages, Mond Philosophy, and History and Literature. 

4. That of Bachelor of Science, conferred on such students as have graduated in the 
schools of Mathenjatics, Natural Philosophy, and General Chemistry, and who are pro- 
ficients in the classes of Mineralogy and Geology, and who have attained distinctions in 
the Junior class of Applieil Mathematics, and made satisfactory attainments in the first 
Laboratory cla*w* of Analytical Chemistry. 

5. That of BaduloT of Arts ^ conferred on such students as have graduate<l in Latin, 
Greek, General Chemistry, Moral Philosophy, and French or German, and have obtained 
certificates of proficiency in Junior and Intennediate Mathematics, Physics, and History 
or Literature. 

6. That of Mast^ of Arts, conferred upon students who have graduated in Latin, Greek, 
French, and German, Pure Mathematics, Natural Philosoi)hy, General Chemistr}', Moral 
Philosophy, and History and Literature, and who have passed satisfactory general exami- 
nations, in review, on all the subject* embraced in the courses of these school**. The 
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candidate f«>r the degree of Bachelor or Master of Arts is also required to submit to the 
approval of the faculty an essay, conipo:«e<l by himself, on some subject of literature or 
science, which essay must be read by the autlior on the public day, if so ordered. 

The professional degrees are : — 

1. Tliat of Bachelor of Lair, conferred on satisfactory- attainments in all the subjectA of 
instruction in the scIkxjIs of hixvr. 

2. That of Doctor of Medicine, conferred for satisfactorj* attainments in all the subjects 
of instni<:tion except Botany, in tht* several school constituting the Medical department. 

3. That of CiViV Kwjincer, conferre<l on such students as have graduated in the schools 
of Mathematics, Natural Philosopliy, Applied Mathematics, and General Chemistry or 
Indu>>trial Cheniij*try, and obtainwl a certificate of proficiency in Mineralogy and Geology. 

4. That of Mining Engineer^ conferred (»n such student** as have graduated in the schools 
of Oeneml and Industrial Chemi.'*tn', Analytical Chemistry, and Natural Philosophy, and 
()btaine<l certificate's of proficiency in Junior and Intermediate Mathematics, in Applied 
Mathematics, and in 3Iinenilog\' and Geology. 

5. That of CVn7 and Mining EmjinctT, confeiTctl on such students as have graduated in 
Pure Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, including Mineralogv' and Get>logy, General and 
Industrial Chemistry, Applied Mathematics, and Analytical Chemistry. 

The corner-8t<jno of the "Contnd College," formerly the "Albemarle County 
Academy," was laid on October 0, 1817, in the pre.sence of Jefferson, Madison, and 
M(»nroe. The building wjis retained when, in 1818, the university wjis established 
and located at Charlottesville, and now is incorporated in the quadrangle. The 
buildings are gnniped t()g('th(?r on a hill a mile an<l a half from the railway-station 
in ( ■harlottesville. The principal one is called tlie Rotunda, and is modelled after 
the Pantheon, of which it is one sixth tlie size. It overlooks a lawn, which is 
divided into three terraces and Vmnded on the e^vst and west by lin(« of buildings 
connected with the Ilotunda. At each si^le are five professors* houses, and between 
them are students' dormitories, one story high. A colonnade joins these buildings. 
The door of (?acli student's room o])en3 upon this colonnade and lawn, and the 
window of (w;h rf)oni looks out upon the other side over a "wido stretch of country. 
" PLast Lawn " an<l " West Lawn " are the names given to these two colonnades. 
l*anill(d to them, and on ground al)out thirty fuet lower, arc two similar rows of 
buildings, called Kast Range and AVest Range. The doors of these ojwn upon 
arcades facing outwards, while the windows face inwaixls towarels the buildings 
which bound the lawn above. Six higher buildings ani the residences of the proctor 
and superintendent of buildings, tlie gymnasium, two society halls, and two refectories. 
"Hie space on each slope is divid(;d by brick walls into gjirdens for the i)rofessors* 
houses, and larger ganh'us in another i)art of the university grounds are assigned to 
those wlio care, to cultivate thcnn. Urick is the material of these structures, but the 
capitids of th(; columns of the porches belonging to the Rotunda and the professors' 
houses are of Italian marble. Another ni.'w building is for a museum, and is the 
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gift of an anonymous donor in Rochester, New York. His gift (of $70,000) is 
probably the largest anonymous bequest ever maiie to an American college. The 
Medical College stands in the rear of the Rotunda, and the Laboratory is near by. 
The other buildings of the university are a small hospiUd and an additional row of 
six professors' cotttiges. The value of the grounds and buildings is estimated at 
$600,000. 

The library of the university contains about 40,000 volumes, which have no 
printed catalogue. Jefferson first classified it, and his original ideas of library man- 
agement are still preserved in >vriting. Between 1825 and 1875 it received over 
10,000 volumes by gift, 2,500 of which came from President Madison, and 4,000 
(together with 1,500 engravings) from Christopher Bohn, of Richmond. 

In 1875 the annual State approjiriation of $15,000 per annum was increased 
to $30,000, in consideration of the establishment of eighteen free scholarships 
for Virginia youth. Tlio largest single gift made in late years to the University 
of Virginia is that of $100,000, made in 1869 by Samuel Miller of Lynchburg, to 
establish a school of agriculture. 

The university is, as has been said, entirely unsectarian, but simple and voluntary 
religious services are held daily in the chapel. A chaplain chosen in turn from the 
principal religious denominations in the State is appointed every two years, and is 
paid by voluntary subscriptions from the faculty, students, and residents of the 
town. The students also have several efficient religious organizations of their own. 
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} X tlie 27tli of December, 1824, while Lafayette wns making liis tri- 
, iimjilial progress tlirougli the country, a company of patriotic citizeua 
uf Enston, in Pennsylvania, met to take measures to found a college ; 
[ anil when thpy perfected their plan, they resolved, in ayrapatliy with 
the feeling vliicli pervaded the whole land, " that, as a testimony of respect for the 
talents, virtues, and signal service of General Lafayette in the great cause of freedom, 
the said institution be nuiiied Lafayette College." 

The boniUfih of Eaat()n has n pleasant scat at the junction of the Delaware, Lehigh, 
and Bushkill rivers, where thi'y emerge from tlie mountain region of Central and 
Northern Peiui sylvan ia. Here three great trunk-lines of railroad from XewYork for 
the West now meet two from I'liiladelphlo, and send off tlieir frequent hranchea into 
the nooks and corners of thi^ region, well known to the political economist as a 
region of cod, iron, lunilH>r, and slate ; known as well to the tourist and artist as 
the Switzerland of Anierii-a. 

The site wn» marked in the earliest times as a centre of Indian occupation and 
uf missionary' work by T>avid Itrainerd and others, the memory of winch is still 
kept fresh by r.enni-L"naiie hotels and lodges and by Brainerd churches and 
religious soeictiew, as well as by legends associated with Pot Rock, at the rapids of 
the Delaware, and with other fiiniilLir places. Its romantic beauties touched the 
fancy of Thomas Tenn, and he was pleaseil t<> ossooiute it with the memoriea of 
wooing and winning his wife, Juliannn Ferinor, a daughter of Lor<l Pomfret. In 
1751 the newly married proprietary wrolL' to (lovemor Hamilton, tilling him that 
he liad before written to Dr. Cmi-nie and Mr. I'eters to lay out a town on the forks 
of the Delaware, and adding, " I desire it may be called Easton, from my Lord 
Pomfret's house, and whenever there is a now county, that shall be coUed North- 
ampton." So the county was called Xortliampton, and the town Easton, and there 
were in it Julianna Street and Fcrmor Street an.l Pomfret Street, all in honor of 
this same fair dame. 

Ill 1R24 Eastou nuinbere.1 about twenty-live hundred inhabitanK and was remark- 
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able as a centre of culture. Its clergy were conspicuous. for scholarly attainments. 
The learning and ability of its lawyers were familiar through the whole St^te. 
It was the home of many persons eminent in political life : of George Taylor, one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence ; George Wolf, Governor of 
Pennsylvania ; Samuel Sitgreaves, United States Commissioner to Great Britain ; 
James M. Porter, Secretary of War ; Governor A. H. Reeder ; and Eichard Brod- 
hcad. United States Senator. Literary and scientific societies collected the plants 
and minerals and Indian relics of the neighborhood, and were known in transatlantic 
circles by their papers and exchanges. The ladies shared in the intellectual life. 
Three of them have found places in the collections of American poetry. 

The only chartered colleges in Pennsylvania east of the Alleghanies were the 
University at Philadelphia and Dickinson College, at Carlisle. Dickinson was at 
this time closed, so that the youth of Pennsylvania were obliged to go to Philadel- 
phia or to other States for a collegiate education. The temptations and expenses 
of city life were very formidable to the people of the rural districts; the atmosphere 
about the colleges of New England was somewhat harsh and cold to the youth of 
this more genial climate ; and the good people of Easton thought the time was ripe, 
and the place ready, for another college. With that largeness which is so character- 
istic of the American in arranging the prospectus of an incipient institution of learn- 
ing, the founders at Easton proposed to make liberal additions to the " dead languages 
and other branches of education and science usually taught in colleges." Fresh 
from the war of 1812, they remembered that "a freeman's arm can best defend a 
freeman's home," and they resolved that " military engineering and military tactics 
shall be taught " ; to those they added civil engineering. They also bountifully 
enlarged the department of language and literature. " In this branch," they say, 
''students commonly limit their attention to the dead languages. This is to bo 
regretted. The living languages certainly have some claims to attention which the 
dead have not. Particularly is it to be regretted that after acquiring the Latin, the 
Romanic dialects of modem Europe should not receive that small portion of time 
which is necessary to acquire them. But the language most neglected in our semi- 
naries of learning is the English. It is, we think, one of the follies of the learned to 
expend time and toil and money in the minute investigation of the languages of 
other times and other people, at the expense of omitting the equally curious and 
more useful investigation of their own. The Anglo-Saxon, the German, the Danish, 
the Swedish, etc., ought long since to have been made a part of the education of our 
youth." They also contemplated a preparatory department, and the whole course 
was to occupy seven years. 

James M. Porter, Joel Jones, and Jacob Wagner were appointed a committee to 
obtain a charter of incorporation and legislative aid. They encountered serious 
opposition. The legislators of that day were some of them more radical reformers 
than the Easton educators. The Hon. Mr. Herster, for example, stoutly objected to 
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ari'ith.-r '"ll'-;:': I'T t}|i- .■jtl^lv "( tli*- «1»M'1 l:iii;.ni;v<:-.-. *' whi h." =aM h**, "a-Ms no 
nj'»i»* t'j -'i'-utiti': liii'twh-tijf lU.iu ihr* cn»;ikiij.j <»f fr.«^'s." Still iL»? ohirtrr iris 
;/riiiti«l, Mirrlj *.'. 1>"J*J. Inil with it ciiii": n** iij'Hi.'V?, hmf IntrKls, n t wiLi lari«ls 
^v'-n, N'lr «Ii.I tlj«- tni-t"*- tin-l it «m>v !«• iiiit iii"ii»-v in th'.-ir tr»»a>5irv fr«m a:iV 
f|ii irt'-r, riiibr -U'-h *inMiiii.-t;iij^-''.s th»- or;jaiiizatir»ii "if a faruliy liiueiv-l y«ir aft»rr 
y«-'ir. It \VM- '-lily whi-ri a man was l''»iin«l wlj.i hail a siH-ri;il n.-liuHOiis p!irr»>sr in 
w'likin^' f'tr i-fimiti'-n, that th»r institution was actually •.•r.'anized. liev. Ge«>r^e 
•Innkin hil h'-^om*- pnifoini'lly int<n*st'Ml in tli»' <*«1m* ation of |»iuU5 V'^uni: nitrn of 
?»l':ri'!<i Jii'iri'. II*; hi'l «-:t i]»lisli«i| a njantial-lah'T >r-liiM.l at < n'nnan:«>wii. an«i 
;.Mtli<'i'-l ih'Hit him a '■••h-i'h-nihh* nnmlKT «.»f i>u|iil.«*. Tin.^ ri.-;^nun pn>vei.l unfavorable. 
II«' \ i-it. 'I I*L:i't'>n au'i fiiun'l ** tin- >urrMun«lin;: country so ix»pulou^, iiicture^iue, 
f'-itil", ari'l -tahil^riijU', -<» li'h in mini-nil ami hi>taniral productions, the necessaries 
of lif.' -n ;i]»un«la:it aijij f.ln-ap," tliat lii> h«Mi1 wanm^il at ttju.'*: an».l forever t«»wanis 
*'l'iv<ly LifaV'-lt"." H<; a'«-»'jit«Ml th*.* pii'-;i<l<Mn.*y uf th«* colh';,'*' at EiUitou. on con- 
*liti'>n that til" military <l'']rirtm<-nt shouM b<* ;^'iv»?n u[». an«l an (»pjK»rtiinity be 
air't|ih«i t'» try lii"> -«h«-m«-s of manual lalx>r. Tin- chart^T was amen'led acconlingly, 
A[»ril 7, IH'yj, a farm of ahout >ixty a«r»*s hrasfMl, and on tlie 9th of the following 
May r*-;'ul:ir r'X«T''i-<-.s hf;jaii in tin- m-w i'olh'^jc. Th«-n? were forty-three students 
at the oponin;:, and during th** fir^t y<-ar sixty-s'-vr-n students wen- in attendance. 

I)r. dunk in'- iiaiin' aftj-rward-; iMfiann; familiar in all tin? chundies. lie was a 
I'Mdcr in tli'- roiithtts of thf (»ld and m*w school Pn'shvt^'rians, nunlerator of the 
K«-mr!il A"i-m]»ly ^)ld srhniA) in 1><14, an<f J^n-sidont (1841-44) of Miami Uni- 
v*T-ity, Ohio, anil (\H\s (',]) af \Vashin;,'ton ('ti]h*'^i\ in L»'xin^'ton, Vir^rinia. 

II«- ha'l pn-jian-il for coWt"^*' in th<' int^TVids of work on his father's farm. He 
was a mail of a]»oiindiii>r vi^nu- nf hinly and mind, - ** a man of p-nius,'* says Dr. 
rfi«'<'d, *' vvitli ail tin- f<inM-, fin.*, and oripnality of true ;^'enius." ** A man ofp^.»ater 
ma;.'naiiimity," .says I)r. Knnx, '*<)[' tnn^r, docpor, t<;nd<?ror affections, 1 do not be- 
licv«' iv«'r livj'd," 

At this tiuH- h*'. ;/av«' his whole mind io the cnlh'cro, and apjdied his attention ami 
in^'«-iiuity to tin- minule^t d«-tails of the work. He planned a Imildinj,' containing 
pM'.itation innms, rhajM'l, ri-f^-ctoiy hall, steward's ro<jms, apartni(?nts for the president 
and other rnllc;/e ofli.iTs, and rooms for students. It was arranged "with special 
P-fen:n''«- to "facility of arci-ss " from the r«ioms of the faeulty to all its parts. One 
door of the |iresi«leut's apartments, for example, oj)"ne<l into the r(:?feetory where all 
tin*, ;4ud«'nts at<*, *' und<'r tlj<! ey<' of (Uh' or two protess(jrs " ; another door led to the" 
prayer hall. A p^Tpetual vi;.Mlanft<' was to !>•• k<'i>t uj) over the whole. The manual- 
lahor Ktud<-nts liclpi'il to huild it. It was e(»mplet<Ml in the plainest hut most siib- 
rtaiitial mann«'r, an<I hroui^dit intt> uso in Mav, IS.'U, after a ^'rand jrala dav and a 
hrilliant illumination. 

It was the pride? of !)r. dunkin and the town, and certainlv ha<l some architectural 
eond)inations not alto^««thr'r ((unmonplajM'. Here the Dortor reipjned supreme, but 
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lie none the less pervaded every part of the farm and workshops. He had liis own 
way of doing everything. 

He delighted in the exercise of Orthodox Calvinistic freedom by the students, and 
encouraged the formation of students' courts for the trial of misdemeanors. Tradi- 
tions of circumventing the faculty, of trickrf and pranks, midnight noises, sudden 
<letections and marvellous escapes, rebellions, trials and punishments, still descend 
from genemtion to generation among those students of Lafayette who are mindful 
of ancient achievements. Take it all in all, however, the government seems to have 
been a success. One of the early catalogues tells us that no case of discipline had 
occurred during the y^ar, and adds, " Dlessed is that college whose laws are lost 
sight of by becoming incarnate in the hearts of all its members ! " 

A vigorous trial was now made of the maumd-labor scheme. The conviction of 
the authorities was that, " by a judicious and well-arranged union of the arts of 
industry with scientific and literary studies in their various departments, Lafayette 
College now offers to the rising generation as extensive a field for intellectual im- 
provement as any of her sister institutions, while the healthful pursuits of mechani- 
cal and agricultural labor preserve the youthful constitution from the wasting effects 
of mental exertion, and at the same time give to the mind that strength and inde- 
pendence which always result from the proud consciousness of self-support." 

A teachers' course was also established in the college, and a building erected as a 
" Model School," in which the art of governing and of communicating knowledge 
was to be taught 

The enlarged study of the modern languages was also tried, and the students, 
according to their ability, read quantities of French, Italian, Spanish, and German. 

A law school was also contemplated. Hon. James M. Porter was elected pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence, and delivered courses of lectures to which students came 
as to a law school, and were enrolled in the catalogues of 1841 and after, as law 
students. 

Dr. Junkin was prt)fessor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, Logic, Rhetoric, and 
Evidences of Christianity, and he was an enthusiastic teacher, up to all the subtle- 
ties of metaphysics and theology. His early associates in the faculty were all men 
of unusual ability, and afterwards passed to other eminent positions, — Professor 
Charles F. McCay, of the University of Georgia ; James J. Kuhn,' of the University 
of Ohio; Samuel D. Gross, the eminent professor of Surgery in Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, Philadelphia ; Professor F. A. Rautih, Ph. D., afterward president of 
Marshall College, and a well-known author. They drew together a good class of 
students. Hon. X. B. Smithers, of Delaware, was in the first graduating class, and 
among his fellow-students were Governor Ramsey, of Minnesota; Dr. Grier, editor 
of the Philadelphia Presbyterian; Hon. James Morrison Harris, of Baltimore, and 
his distinguished townsman, John W. ( Jarrett, Esq., president of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad ; with a goodly number of reverend doctors and missionaries. 
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Dr. Junkin was pn^siilont of the college in all thirteen years (1832-41 and 
IH4I -48), ami i-onliniUHl to <lr.iw to liini nion of mark as teachers and students. 
I)r. Traill CJnvn, elocteil prDfessor of Chemistry in 1837; Kev. James C. MotTat, 
afiiTwanls ]m>fossor in the College of New Jersey, anil now in the Theological 
Seniinarv at Princeton ; Kev. William Henrv Green, a graduate of Lafavette in the 
chuss of ISIt), pn'siilent elect (1808) of Princeton College, New Jerst^y, and now 
|»n)fess«ir of llehn'W autl (h"iental Lilcraturi^ in the The«>logical Seminary at Prince- 
ton : .lames II. Collin, the eminent meteorologist and mathematician, are widely 
known as srholai-s of tlie lirst rank, CMher pn.»fessors have etjual n^nitatiou for 
extnu»nlinary genius among their pupils ami the jmMic, — Washington McCartney, 
ft»r example, metaphysician, mathematician, and jurist unsuqxissetl ; and Rev. Robert 
(■unningliam, of Kdiidmrgh, an enlluisiast of normal training. 

Tlie instruction given Avas always liighcr than c»mimonplace, and most, if not all 
of the variations from that s;ifc ri'gion will now Iv rec«'gnized as truly in the line of 
progress. They wen\ however, in advauv^e \.^( jK>pular appn^ciation, and there was 
no endowment to sustain ihem. The State could not Iv induced to help the college 
on gencnii grounds. Ti»e tir>t published list of contribuliU's to the funds foots up 
jf r»,l(>3. The lai-gest contribulion is ^r>00, Avhich stands sole and lone. There are 
sevcnil of lifiv cents, and sevenlv an^ K'low tive dollars. Such a Held, however 
caret*ull\ gli-ancd. could hanlly sup|>orl a university. 

All tlu» nn>ney which Or. dunkin had, or could raise, av;is sjxMit on the college. 
The Slate Avas induced to make a i:raut of 8 4,0tK^ for the education of teachers, 
liut teachei*s did not appear in sutlioient luimlvrs to sustain the MckIcI School. 
.Vfter a tht^nmgh trial tlie manual-labor M'lieme was l\nind to be a failure. Dr. 
•luitkiu Avould have given up in despair, had lie not Kvn sustaimnl by some of the 
magnates of the IVsbvlerian t'liunh. who appnviaied the imi>i^nance of the college 
as a training-sch»H»l tor the ministry. Vr. Arodiiluld Alexander and Dr. John 
Hrtvkenridire won' >ivciallv earne<t in the m.iTor. At a meetiu:^ of the friends of 
the college called in Philadelphia in 1837, at a time of sjvcial discouragement, when 
Dr. thmkin stated his eutirt* Avillincness to cease all eiforts for the establishment of 
the institution if the meeiiivg sliouM so advise, Dr. Alexamler was esjHH^ially stren- 
uous in opposing' the aKuidonnunt *'( the entcrnrise. KetV-rriUi: to the colle-jre at 
Princeton, of whirh he was a tr.isiit', he s,iid : " Tli.n- is n-.* da:i^tr of injurious com- 
petition, but prvdubU' beuetlt. tVoTii tin- ki::d » !* riAalry wl:i.!i may spring up. I 
should be vcrv .«^i>rrv to mc tiie crv'-and at Ivis: ^:i aKir.l ind and the lalH»r lost. 
It MUs<t 'i-7 'r .'" Aid was ob:ai::cd tVoiii tlie . i:ie> <i y^w V.rk and Philadelphia, 
Mr. James l.euox. v^f New Y. rk. Njnj oui* v'f tiu- lar^vs: ^i\-. rs. The i-ollei^e came 

to relv mon* an-1 mon^ on :his :!;:luc:i. « . Afti-r Pr. dv.r.kin Ivf:. the extraonlinarv 

• * 

Courses and nu thirds Avore ji\ I :^. '.:: . .\:h\ Litavi::o U- .i:::. t':;o .■^i::u^v small col- 
le.ce Avith a ilas-iical course. i\^:;sv:cv.v "< T:iai:.'.v :.r \\:\\:\ \'.\\v.^ m\\ thorou-:h work. 
In ISoO it was lormallv nvoived ;i:;i-vr !::o ;\i:r iMjie of ;h-; >vn\i of PhiLvieli^hia, 
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and the charter amended accordingly. A certain appearance of dignity and stability 
vas gained by this adoption by that venerable and opulent body, and a permanent 
endowment of $ 100,000 was nominally raised from the sale of scholarships. Under 
the four presidents who succeeded Dr. Junkin — Dr. John W. Yeomans (1841 -44, 
while Dr. Junkin was at Miami University), Dr. C. W. Nassau (1848-49), Dr. 
Daniel V. McLean (1851-57), and Dr. George Wilson McPhail (1858-63) — 
it continued to give the common collegiate course of Latin, Greek, Mathematics, 
and Philosophy, and, with much effort from its friends to enlarge its endow- 
ment, sent its yearly quota to the learned professions. Half of its graduates during 
this period entered the ministry. Since 1853 the college has become known to the 
scientific world as in some sense the headquarters of meteorology in America, since 
here the observations of the government officers and the collections of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, supplemented by the world-wide correspondence of Professor James 
H. Coffin, LL.D., have been reduced and prepared for publication under the direc- 
tion of that eminent meteorologist. 

Since 1855 it has also been known for its course of Anglo-Saxon and English, in 
connection with Comparative Philology under Professor Francis A. March, LL. D., 
in which it has been a pioneer, and trained many teachers. 

The financial condition and general prospects of the college suffered greatly during 
the war. The general depression had its effect. After the battle of Antietam, in 
1862, a considerable part of the students enlisted, and when Lee invaded Pennsyl- 
vania the next year, the college went to the front almost as one man ; there were 
not Seniors enough left for a Commencement. In August of the same year 
President McPhail resigned, and a special meeting of the board of trustees was 
called in Philadelphia '* to take into consideration the propriety of suspending 
operations under increasing embarrassments." An arrangement was made, however, 
with Professors Coffin, March, and Coleman, by which they undertook to keep the 
college in operation for another year for such compensation as might be forth- 
coming. 

At a subsequent meeting Rev. William C. Cattell, at that time pastor of tlie 
Second Presbyterian Church at Harrisburg, was elected president. Happily he 
recognized his call. He was eminently fitted for the place, both by natural talents, 
culture, and experience, and by special acquaintance with the field. Dr. Cattell was 
bom in Salem, New Jersey, in 1827, graduated with honor at the College of New 
Jersey in 1848, studied at Princeton Tlieological Seminary, attracting the attention 
of Dr. Addison Alexander, and at his invitation pursuing with him Oriental studies 
beyond the seminary course. He afterwards took charge of Edge Hill School at 
Princeton, was professor of Greek and Latin at Lafayette from 1855 to 1860, then 
pastor at Harrisburg, and everywhere greatly successful. "The new president," 
says Ik Marvel, who knows him, " had wondrous winning ways." Things began 
at once to brighten. The alumni showed new interest in the college, students 
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-V T-r- " Ttir.-'i. vrhi'^ii p7li»?vi=^l imm*^lLate 

Ti.- :".. _■ ..-•x-::; • Mr. a. P;iPl».-*-. of Hozle- 

■^. :•.'■'■•': -- : 11 "^^ r.y I»r. «*ut«r-Il :U a Vaxiquet 

>":.:i ::. 1 '*»■•>. i;-:! tlir eve of hU ilt-parture 



"V'.n «a:: ti.vr: :•' i'.'ij- -:;.:'■*:.■.: :* :..v ^--r«^ r-il i- wrll' a.* f'tti'.ial i^titiiile to 
Mr. I'ai'lr*: w h-i. I ••'.i v . :!..: .: :".:- r.:-: ::.:'-rv:rw. .il:ii-'.i_:h Lv h.ul nevt-r set foi*t 
uiihin thr ''.jI'.:- ^•r-.iA-. .i:.i :..:": :.-•.-: :..-: \\::\, it.v - :' ih-- u-.ulty t-Xff-pt the pivsi- 
«li-iit. .'it wIj—: v-Mrii .-.r.-i -liui::.;:!'. - r :-.i: i:. - L- -a i- :.■- •':•' :*'■: .il rir^r ;:rit.'Vt-il in heart, 
llji- ii'il*!-: liMii I'Li • i ::. rny i.^:: i- :.> - !:j**.: :. : : *F-'V*"». — tlu- laivf^t ?um at that 
tirii'r *-v*'V u'iv'-ii I'V .:.»■ }*■:- -li i-.. aiiv ..-iu .iti- :..il i:.-;i:-.i:i u in Ptini-ylvuiiial I reail the 
fpa|»«rr ov*-r iiii'l 'ivrr. .ii.'l li;-.- lii-:'.- I I'M-I :: ::.- l-— I • -inprirht-iMtil 'tht- ?ituatioii.' I 
wa.-, -ir, ;i- "U*- lli.it ■lit-aiif.-i. ai.l if Mr. Par'.l»-»: Lj-i n;«-l:»i] awav lirf-ire mv eve> thrrmsh 
til** ^:ailj«>iiif«'r'iii- 111* k' "Il wiii- ii \\i- '•i--'*! ai.il r».-;»j'Ti»-.ii»'i a> a preailamittr iiit^atheriniii, 
I roiiM not haVL- iiiaiv^'ll»il ni'*Tr ihau I liil wh'-ri I !«• .k-l at thi»s».* little slip.-* of piiper. 
I ill; not think th*- .-t-n-.jti-in \v«»ul'l Lavr l..i-n m* «it'li'.i"U». but it wmiM nut have been 
nion: .^t linn in;;. An^l inih-ivl, -ii. hi»w I -^"i h'.-niL* that ilay I can >oarcely ivnieinbtT. I 
]»ii:-*.iinM; th<.- rury dlil not Mill utt' th^r tra>;k ; but ivaily I <!•» not think I would have taken 
jmn-h notiii: of an 'iiilinaiy -nia^h-iip. I «b.» rciiivnibor, hi'WfVi-r. that when I reachetl 
honi«: and -IiowmI iIh* b-ttt-r I'l ili»; on<r \vli<.-i: i:»ntlr >yniiiathii-> hail cheereil me in so 
many hour- of <li:-i:oiiia;."-nifnt, an^l who wa- thr lii-t ti» kn'iw anil .share my new joy, — 
I WJ-11 n-np-mbi-r that Me two kmlt «luwn tt';»'ftht:i, and from my full heart there went up 
tin* |»ray<T tliat (J<xl would bl«-- and n-wanl th»' ^'♦-nerou-: (bmor, and that pniyer I have 
not, .-\w*'. that tinif. '-faj**.-!! daily to ofb-r. But I mu-t not dwell upon thiif. The old 
wfivi- of fi'din;; tlows bark upon me as 1 think of that day. and almost deprive.^ me of 
iitti'.rantir. I will <»nlv .-av tluit I never r«"'aided tlur ivsull of that intL-rview fis due to mv 
ar;^iim<'nts or |M:r>.ua'«ions, but to that (Juil in whosi- hainl iht' hearts of men are turned oa 
\\i(' livri^ (A' wat«T, and who was that dav answi-rin-' in so rumarkabh* a manner the 
jiiayii- wliiih lor so many yi-ars hatl ^^oiu- up from tin- * tlmusands oi' Israi-1 * in behalf of 

our •■ollc;.'!'." 

Tin* m-xt y<'ar a numlx-r of students who lia«l passi-d thnnij^h a high-school 
«'ours«', and now wi>h«M| to spi-nd a yi-ar in advaim-d liberal studies lx?foiv going into 
busiinMs, applii'd to tin* faculty for piTinissinn to resi<lo in the eollei:;e and cnj(ty its 
libraries, apjtanituH, and l«*arn«Ml asstM-iations and juirsue sueh studies as might bo 
a.i.-.i;^!H'd lln-ni. (In-ok and Latin, b«»wev«M\ not to be assiLrned. The ])ermission Wiis 
•dviMi, and tin* n*;:ular hours for (Jn-i-k and Latin were filled with modern langimges 
and natural scii-nccs. Tin- <^xj)erinic«nt, if so it may 1h' called, w:ts eminently suc- 
ri':.;fiil. Tln' ui'W foniri's wrri' cultui'cil gpntleiin'ii, and ]u*oved a welcome athlitiou 
to tin* bfuly of stud«'n1s. At the «'ud of the y«'ar they concluded to lutdong their 
Mlav, and so many new Mmlcnts wished to enjoy similar ])rivileges, that the faculty 
picM-nlcil a m<'inonal to tin* bnard of trustees, setting forth the faet^ and urging the 
e.lalili tlinieiil. if possible, of a new course {}{' study. In resjHUise to this memorial 
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Mr. Pardee gave $ 80,000 ; new teachers of modeni languages and natural science 
were elected, and the Pardee Scientific Course w^as organized. It was called a 
scientific course, but its prevailing purpose was culture. It was carefully arranged 
that the stu<lcnts of the old and new courses should make one family of Cliristian 
scholars, attend the same recitations and lectures as far as possible, and belong to 
the same literary and religious associations. The official announcement was as 
follows : — 

" The General Scientific Course is designed for those who wish to study the Natural 
ScienccH, Mathematics, Modern Languages and Literature, History, Rhetoric, Logic, and 
Mental and Moral Philosophy as thoroughly as they are studicMl in our best colleges, and 
who would be glad to enjoy the cultivation and learned habits and associations of college 
life, but who will not study Greek and Latin. 

" The trustees of the college are deeply impressed with the thought that our present col- 
legiate system has grown up under the fostering care of the church, and that the relations 
of our old collegiate studies to manly culture and religious training have been studied by 
generations of Christian eclucators. They have therefore taken care that the new course 
shall not be removed from the old landmarks, and that, as far as possible, the old approved 
methoils of instruction shall be used in all the departments of study. It will be found 
that the new course includes all the studies of the old, except the Ancient Languages, and 
it is believed that the method of teaching English and other modem classics, which has 
been for some years in use in the college, has been so adapted to the studies of the new 
coiu-se as to give, in a good degree, the same kind of discipline that is derived from the 
study of Greek jmd Latin.*' 

This course was very successful, but as its classes filled up, the natural surround- 
ings of the region and the impatient spirit of the times soon asserted themselves. 

It was a matter of course that the youth of the region who took the Scientific 
Course should most of them expect to become engineers or miners or chemists, and 
that they should wish to finish their preparatory studies at Eastou, and, finally, 
that they should wish to finish them as soon as possible. In answer to such wishes 
special technical studies were introduced, at first elective in the Senior year, then 
in the Senior and Junior years. The friends of lil)eral technical education in the 
region were now wanuly interested in this development. Mr. Partlee gave another 
$100,000 ; others made up yet another. A Polytechnic School was now organized, 
under the name of the Pardee Scientific Department of Lafayette College, and with 
the following announcement : — 

" In addition to the General Scientific Course*, which is designed to lay a substantial 
basis of knowledge and scholarly culture, courses of four years each have been arranged 
for those who may wish to devote themselves to studies essentially practical tmd technical. 

" I. Emjiweriiuf, Civil, Topographical, and MecMniciU. — This course is designed to give 
professional preparation for the location, construction, and superintendence of railways, 
canals, and other public works ; chemical works and pneumatic works ; the design and 
construction of bridges ; the trigonometrical and topographical survey of states, counties. 
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i:U:, ; th«: -nrv^-v of riv«T-«, Iak<v^, hHrV^r*. tt*:., and the direction of their improvement ; 
th«' 'U'^i'/u, '-'rn-trnrtion. and u*^ of rt^ani-<fn;^ine.v and other motors and of mAcliine» in 
^t'.u*-r>i\ ; arid t\it- 'oriffni'tiori of }:eoiijr;tri''al, t«^>[»0(n^pliica1, and machine drawings 

"11. Min.in/j-Krv(fin*f^nntf atid M^taHurfjy. — Thi» course oflfers the mean? of special 
prfrp/iration for *:x\i\nnu'^ undevf;lry|K;<i njineral re^Mjurce^, ami for taking charge of mining 
or rfj'-t&lliir/i<:al work-i. It inoliidfr-* iri.'>tni<;tion in en^neering as connected with the 
Kurv'tv, f^xploibition, and f:/jn.?tniction of min<::M ; with the con.stnii:tion and adjustment of 
fmuiifMH and rnachiiic.-*, and with inarhine drawings ; also instruction in chemi^trr and 
tuifjiyihn^ iv^ appljf'd to tljH rnaniimlation of rnineraU. In addition to the general coarse, 
firovi -ion i-^ unvX*-. for ;ylvaii(M.d Mtudentrf who wi<^h to give special attention to anv branch 
of til" Hijl/ji-rj, or to pn-pan? th<:ni-«^lv«;.i for the charge of jiarticular mine^. 

'Mlf. f'hffniMfnf. Thin course incliidi'r4 tfXt-lxM)k rtudy, lectures, and laboratoir 
j»nw:ti*^-, <'V<rrv farility for whirh i-* found in the lalx)ratorie3 of Paniee HalL Particular 
attfriition lA '/i\'t'.u to th'r rhenii.strv of a<^nnculture, medicine, metallurgy, and the manu- 
f;K:turiri;r pr'^:<-«w!<. Provision in niiule for jwlvanccil Atudent.s who may wish to make origi- 
nal if.i*j:iirt:\n'M^ or to fit th*'ni.*<rlveH to tak<! charge of niines or manufactories, or to explore 
and d«;v«rlop th<j niincml nmourccM of our own un«l other countries,'* 

A local liabit'itioii, worthy «»f its iiarno, was now given to the new department. 
Pard<<-- Mali was fn-cU'd and (fijuippod In' Mr. Pardee, at a cost of nearly $300,000. 
'Iliir liiiildin;^, iMgun in 1H71, was conipIet«*d in 1873, and on the 2l8t of October 
of that yar wan formally liari(i<Ml ov(t, with its scientific equipment, to the trustees, 
in tin- \ni'->t'W.i', of his Kxcclleiicy, (Jovernor Hartranft, the State Sui)erintendent of 
Iviucatiun, Hon. I. P. Wi«k«;r.sliain, LL. I)., the Synod of Philadelpliia, and a great 
aHH4;ml>la;^'('. 

It confii.-HtM of r>n<' (M'utn* building, five Htorios in height, fifty-three feet front, and 
I'ighly iliPM' feet dci'p, and two latcnil wings, one on each side of the centre build- 
ing, HHMiMuring hixiy oik? IVot in length and thirty -one in width, four stories in 
iH'iglit, irn'hiding a inansard nK»f, tin*, whole terminating in two cross wings, forty- 
two fr«'t front and ciglity-fuur fiM't deep, and four stories in height. The entire 
h-ngih of front, in a straight line, is two hundred and fifty-six feet. The material 
is Tn-nton luowTjstone, with trimming of the light Ohio sandstone. It is heated 
throughout ]>y st.i-anj and lighted by gJis. 

In drti'rmining what rooms were needed and the best arrangement of them, simi- 
lar buildings in Kurop(?, as well as in this country, were carefully studied, and 
libi^iil provision has been made in all the departments of instniction for every aid 
which has been devised fur the most thorough and attractive teaching, and also for 
tln' prosecution of original rcseurrhes. 

The lirst lioor is mainly dt.'voted to the study of mining and metallurgy; the 
second contains the gi'ological and miiieiiilogical cabinets, a spacious auditorium, 
and smalb-r lectun* rooms, reading-rooms, and ])n)fess()rs* studies. The third floor is 
devotiMl to the engineers. The right wing is occupied by mining-engineers. A 
largo drawing-room ()ccupi«\s the latenil wing, while the cross wing embraces rooms 
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for models and various professional purposes. The left wing is occupied by the 
civil-engineers. The lateral wing comprises a drawing-room, and the cross wing is 
divided into rooms for lectures, working models, collections, and the like. On the 
fourth floor the same ample provision has been made for the chemists. The centre 
building contains professors' and assistants' rooms, technical collections, stock-rooms, 
etc. The lateral wings are intended for qualitative and quantitative analysis. The 
cross wings at the extremity of the building are occupied by additional laboratories, 
lecture-rooms, and professors* studies. The fifth floor of the centre building is occu- 
pied by the laboratories for general chemistry. 

The dedication of Pardee Hall was a signal event, not only in the history of the 
college, but in that of the whole surrounding region. The day was observed as a 
general holiday in Easton, South Easton, and Phillipsburg, and thousands of the 
people participated in the festivities of the occasion. Professor R. W. Raymond, a 
member of the college faculty. United States Commissioner of Mining Statistics, 
and president of the American lastitute of Mining Engineers, delivered the oration 
of the morning in the auditorium, after which a collation was served in the building. 
In the afternoon the authorities of the borough and of the adjoining towns, to- 
gether with the various civic and military organizations of the valley, the schools, 
the Are departments, and many citizens, formed an imi)osing procession, and after 
parading the streets visited the college grounds. At two o'clock p. m., in the pres- 
ence of this vast throng of more than ten thousand people, Mr. Pardee, in a modest 
address, formally handed over the keys to President Cattell, who responded in a 
few fitting words. Dr. Coleman then invoked the blessing of God, after which the 
whole assembly united in singing the Doxology, " Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow." Then followed several short and enthusiastic addresses ; Governor 
Hartranft, Edward H. Green, president of the borough council of Easton, Major 
A. B. Howell, Chief Burgess of Easton, Edward F. Stewart, president of the Easton 
School Board, and ex-Governor Pollock, president of the board of trustees, were 
among the speakers. 

Later the exercises were resumed in the auditorium, where addresses were deliv- 
ered by J. P. Wickersham, LL. D., Rev. Dr. John Harris Jones, president of Trevica 
College, South Wales, Rev. Dr. Robert Knox, of Belfast, Ireland, Hon. B. G. 
Northrup, Secretary of the Connecticut Board of Education, Hon. Heister Clymer, 
of Reading, Pennsylvania, Ashbel Welch, of Xew Jersey, Rev. Dr. Charles S. Robin- 
son, of New York, Dr. A. J. Woeikof, of the Imperial Geographical Society of Russia, 
and others. Many congratulatory letters and telegrams were also read from colleges 
and universities all over the land. The exercises of the day were closed by an 
informal reception in the evening, when the grounds and buildings were again 
thronged by an enthusiastic multitude. 

While this development of the college in the direction of technical studies was 
going on, it was making signal progress also in other departments, and in its total 
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apparatus and surroundings. The visitor who had known the place in Dr. Junkiu's 
or Dr. MePliail's time wnuM now Ik.* tirst struck with the change in the grounds 
and buihlings. Few college sites liave been more favored by nature, as places to 
look fnan or t«^ l»H.>k at. Its approaches have l)een described by the elegant pen of 
Diuiald (I. Mitchell: — 

"Going north fn)m the fouiitain-grt^-n, hy one of the broiid avenues we have mentioned, 
under feathery pluniesi of silver-maple and stitfer plumes ui' English elms, the visitor, after 
five minutes' walk, will cttinv to the hridgu Avhich rnisscs Bushkill Creek, and, at the 
northern end of the hriil;,'e, will l»e confronte<.l l»y a hill, which is almost a clifiF, that rises 
swift and steep to tlu* ]»latt'au wlu're is seated Liifayette College. The hill shows raw 
escarpments «>f limestone rt»ck and a tangletl gn>wth of wildwootl. Ten years ago the 
only methoil of reaching the >ummit, s;\ve hy a long detour, was by clambering up a steep 
flight of plank sti-ps springing, on the stilts of a rude carjjentry, fn»m ledge to leilge, and 
tremlding wiih the weight of the adventurous climlx-r. The dizzy scaffolding of stairs 
which in that day led on and up to the college remindeil the traveller of those cnizy an<l 
slippery timU'r hulders of the Leuken lku\ in Switzerland, Avhich lead up to the mountain 
town of Albinen. 

"The foot-i)assenger can nnw, however, rea^h the heights of the Lafayette plateau by 
stone steps, massive antl lm>ad. and by as broad a gnivelled i>alh, supporteil by masonry, 
and zigzagging ah^ng the pnirticalile ledi^'es of the lu'cturesipie hillside. Wending up, 
under shade of cedars of nettle-trees, of wild-roses, an<l festoons of the Virginia creei)er, 
the visitor will reaeh, two humlnMl feet above the river, a little bastion, supported by nis- 
tii'ated stone- work, on which stands a monumental gnuiite soldier, commemorative of 
* The Deail in the AVar.' 

"Fifteen feet higher, by another flight of steps, the general level of the Lafayette plateiiu 
is it^ached ; and from here an embt)wered straight walk leads dii-ectly to the central 
entrance of the original college building. This is now * spick and span' with late repairs ; 
not to our eye as engaging thus as when the spangles of sun and shadow jdaye^l upon the 
old rustv (*xterior, but still most comelv. and stretchinj: awav on either hand into the 
great flanking structures of chapel and museum which now join upon it an«l make up with 
it a most imposing frontage. 

" But before passin*,' up the walk to the colleges the Eastonian will of a surety call your 
attentitm to the view southward, over the town, from the crown of the hill. Y<m st-and 
ther<\ at the head of the last flight of steps we named, in the axis of the main street of 
Easton. Immediatelv before vou, and 1k4ow vou, the 'Miinite sentimd is holdini' his steady 
guard. Thence the hill you have climbed plungtjs down under its wiMerness of leaves to the 
bridge <if the Bushkill, of which stream y<>u hnve glimpses and hear the thrumming of its 
mills. From the banks of the Bushkill tlie ])road street far beh»w you sweeps straight 
southwanl, hemmed by houses and trees and spires; it swings round the leafy circlet of 
the fVjuntain-green, antl stretches away, amid other and lower houses, along gentle descent 
till it strikes the Lehi«ih ; beyond this rise the tall hills of South Eiistcm. To the right 
(which is west<'rly), the town creeps up a gentle ascent, upon which bre^ik bolder and 
bohler heights, — some peojded, some tilled, some unkem])t and wild. To the left are 
other and more closely packml roofs, trending down tt) the Delaware, of which you see a 
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broad, Bbining V>iglit, and have view of its bridges crossing to tbe bigber sbores of Jersey, 
where smoke tbe furnaces of Philipsburg. AUogetber, it is a scene of busy activity, of 
quiet, far-away bilLsides, of neiir tangled wildneas, of river-spaces, of deep valley-clefts, 
of trailing barges, of milways over railways, and never-ending skurry of trains, tbat can 
hardly be matched. 

" It is no wonder the townspeople are proud of the view ; it is no Avonder that young- 
lings of either sex come hither iu jiairs in the summer twilights to linger and Ipok olT." 

The college grounds have been enlarged to about thirty-three acres, of great 
variety of surfiice, and they have been improved mainly according to tbe suggestions 
of Mr. Mitchell. Grading, terracing, ornamental planting, the la3'ing out and con- 
structing of walks and drives and lawns, have been going steadily forwaril year by 
year. 

Twelve years ago tbe original edifice and the small building to the west of it, 
built by Dr. Junkin for the Mmlel School, were tbe only structures. Since that 
time these have been thoroughly renovated and others added. The old college 
(now South College) has been so completely transformed as to appear scarcely the 
same building. The old hip-roof has been replaced by a neat mansard, and the 
east and west wings added. 

The east wing contains Eastonian Hall, which is fitted up as a reading-room, and 
is supplied with the best newspapers and periodicals of America, England, France, 
and Germany. This charming room is the pride of the college men and of all 
Eastonians. 

" The casual visitor," we quote again from Mr. Mitchell, " is, however, not so much 
engrossed by the projwrtions of the room, which are stately ; or by the interior gallery, 
which is imposing in effect ; or by the array of encyclopaedias, dictionaries, and other books 
of reference, and the best of European and American periodicals ; or by the stock of old 
engravings and portraits (notably among the latter a capital copy, by Healy, of the 
Scheffer portrait of Lafayette) ; or even by the celebrated papynis scroll (containing, 
acconling to Seyffaith, the finest hieratic inscription extant), — not by all this, we say, 
and much other ap|x*tizing matter, is the casual visitor so much engrossed as by the 
enchanting view which confronts him as he looks from the southern windows. In the 
foreground are trim gravelled roads, flecked by the shadows of overhanging maples, — 
the emerald slopes of the terraces which cover the foundations of Jenks Hall ; thence the 
glance, plunging down over a wilderness of tree- tops, takes in the roofs and spires of the 
town, and the confluence of the rivers, and six converging trails of railway, and bridges 
hanging like spiders* webs across the valley, and heights beyond the Lehigh, and a thou- 
sand acres of rolling grain-land upon the Jersey shores. With a June haze over it, and 
the binls singing in the near trees, one would think Cicero De Offictis and the papyrus 
scroll and the London Academy might be equally forgotten." 

Above the reading-room are the president's room and three lecture-halls. This 
wing is thirty-five by sixty-six and one half feet, and is connected with the main 
building by a bell-tower eighty feet in height. The entire cost was $ 23,400. 
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The west wing is forty-four by eighty-four feet in size, and like the east wing is 
of brick, rough cast, triiniutHl with bmwnstone quoins and water-table. The new 
chapel occupies the first floor, a <l(>uble story twenty-six feet in height, above which 
are Dr. Porter's lecture-room, the college herlmrium, the botanical laboratories, and 
the museum of natural history. The clock-tower, surmounted by a spire, is one 
hundred and twenty-live feet in height, and forms the connection between this wing 
and the main building. The whole cost was $ 33,800. 

The Model School building (afterwards known as West College) has also been 
refitted, the first floor as the treasurer's office and the college archives, and the second 
floor as the lecture-room for Professor March, with the adjoining room as private 
study. 

A short distance southeast of South College stands Jenks Physical HalL It is a 
T-sliai)ed structure of blu(.» limestone, two stories, with mansard roof, sixty-four feet 
front and seventy-fivi^ in di'pth. It was originally designed for the chemical depart- 
ment, and was fitted up with laboratoricis, lecture-room, and cabinet. It has been 
recently tRinsf(^rred, however, to the department of Physics, and remodelled for this 
purpose. The first floor contains a recitation-room and small laboratories for sec- 
tions ; th(5 second floor, a large lecture-room and apartments for apparatus and pro- 
ffssors' stutly ; and the tliird, the large i)hysical laboratory, microscopic room, and 
the hall of the society of Physics and Kngineering. It was erected at a cost of 
$ 32,000. 

Tlie Astronomical Observatory, north of Jenks Hall, and of the same material, is 
the gift of Dr. Traill (Ireen, and wjis erected at a cost of $ 15,000. It consists of a 
tower and two transit-rooms, witli lectun^-room attached. It is fitted up with a 
revolving dome and tel<\sco])e, a transit instrument, and other apparatus for the 
observation of astronomittal facts, and for the thorougli stmly of astronomy. 

Provision has Imjcu niatle in })art for the accommodation of the large number of 
students by the erection of " Students' Homes." Six of these occupy the north 
cami)iis, five of them l)earing the names of those by whose liberality the college was 
enabled to j)rovidc tliein. They are, in their order from west to east, Blair Hall, 
Newkirk Hall, McKeeu Hall, Martien Hall, Powel Hall, and East Hall. Except 
McKeen Hall, which has l)r )wnstone ([uoins and window-trimmings, with porch, 
ornamental cornice, and a balustrade around the entire roof, they are plain brick 
buildings, fitted up in suites of rooms for the occupancy of students, and for the 
residence of a family with whom the students may board if they so desire. 

There have also been erected on th(; college ground nine houses designed for the 
residence uf pn>fessors, and thivse j^reviously built have been imj)roved and enlarged. 

The general and emlowment funds meantime increjised, and the treasurer's balance 
of college property rose from $00,071.41 in 1804, to $ 795,518.29 in 1876. Among 
those who have nobly aided in this work may be mentioned the following gentle- 
men, who, besiiles minor benefactions, have endowed professorships in the sum of 
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$30,000 : William Adamson, of Philadelphia; Thomas Beaver, of Danville; George B. 
Markle, of Philadelphia ; and John Welles Hollenbach, of Wilkesbarre. Mr. Ben- 
jamin Douglass, of New York City, has endowed, for a term of years, the chairs fur 
teaching Latin and Greek in the elective course of Christian authors, with abun- 
dant provision for the publication of text-books, and for the increase of the library 
in this special department. The citizens of Easton contributed, in 1872, $ 22,624 
to complete the east wing of South College, and in 1872, $4,700 towards the 
new chapel, to which also Mrs. W. C. Ferriday and Mrs. Ellen Welles (Wyalusing, 
Pennsylvania) contributed each $5,000. The treasurer's books, among other con- 
tributions to the funds of the college, show the following : John A. Brown, $ 20,000 ; 
John L Blair, $ 17,000 ; William K Dodge and Joseph H. Scranton, each $ 15,000 ; 
Barton H. Jenks, Thomas L. McKeen, and Mrs. William C. Cattell, each $ 10,000; 
Selden T. Scranton, $ 7,500 ; Alfred Martien and Benjamin G. Clarke, each $ 6,000 ; 
Morris Patterson, Rev. Matthew Newkirk, John Taylor Johnston, Alexander Whill- 
din, Thomas Dickson, G. Dawson Coleman, and Matthew Baird, each $ 5,000. 

The library was founded in 1832 by contributions of books from the friends of 
the college, and it grew slowly by gifts and small purchases. The annual income 
for the purchase of new books is now somewhat more than $ 2,000 a year. The 
librarian last year reported the addition of 989 volumes, of which 797 were bought 
for $2,007.16. 

This income has been expended almost wholly in books immediately connected 
with the studies of the course, with a view to bringing all the working books needed 
for original investigation in the special direction in which each professor has wished 
to push his work. It does not, therefore, add rapidly to the number of volumes, 
but in certain specialties it has served to accumulate one of the best working libraries 
in the country. The departments in which it is best are Anglo-Saxon, Early French, 
Early and Dialectic English ; Christian Greek and Latin ; American History ; Nat- 
ural History ; Chemistry and Mining. There have been considerable gifts, of which 
the most important is that of the heirs of the Hon. C. S. Ward, who presented 
to the college his well-known library of about 10,000 choice volumes of general 
literature, his law library, and all the books and pamphlets of his American historical 
collection, with his extensive collections of autographs, engravings, and curiosities. 

The scientific collections and apparatus have been increased still more rapidly, and 
include the most perfect representations in existence of the botany and the mineral 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

With this external growth there has gone on a similar one in the number of 
students and professors. The students in the four undergraduate classes have in- 
creased from 46 in 1864 to 325 in 1876 ; the professors and tutors, from 9 in 1864 
to 28 in 1876. The annual number of recitations and lectures, not including the 
working sections or the post-graduate courses, is 9,263. The extent to which math- 
ematical and technical work is carried may be readily judged. There has been 
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advance aI.>o in the department of languages. The study of the English language and 
otiier mo(hTn languages in the light of m»-Klern philology was begun here in 1855, 
and has heen made a pn.»iuinent feature in the course. 

A separate profess<.irship in this department was established in 1857, Lafayette 
being the lirst colleg«s as Pp»fessor March says in the preface to his Comparative 
Oramniar of the Angl«>-Saxon l^mguage, " to unite in one professorship the study of 
the Englisli Lmguagt? and ci»ni lenitive philology." This study of English is uot 
rt»stri«;t«;d to the oniinary exercis»*s of classes in j>arsingand the rhetorical and literary 
criticism of authors, — work which had long been ilone at Lafayette as at other col- 
leges. It is associated with comparative philology and made the centre of linguistic 
study. " The English language," says tlie c<tllege catalogue, " is studietl in the same 
way as the Liitin and ( Ja*ek. An Englisli classic is taken up. The text is minutely 
analyzed, llie idioms explore<l, and synonymes weighed ; the mythology', biography, 
histnry, metiiphysios, tlieology, geography, are all kK")keil up. The rhetorical laws 
of English c<.»ni position and tlie principles of epic and dramatic art are applied to 
Milton, ShakesiK'an', and other English chissics, line by line. The character of the 
author and his life and times are studied, and an attempt is made to comprehend 
these great representative works in their relations to the English literature and the 
English race. Tlie text is also made the foundation of more general study of lan- 
guage ; the origin and history of recurring wonls, the laws by which wonls grow 
up fn)m their roots in <>ur language, the laws by which changes from one language 
to another are governed, are stain i»ed on the mind by continued iteration ; and an 
attempt is made to ground all these facts and laws in laws of mind and of the oi^ns 
of siKjech." 

All the students nf tlie college take up the studies of this department, and for 
those in the giMieral scientilic course it is reganled as a substitute, to a considerable 
extent, for the culture dtrrived from the stutly of Latin and Greek. The following 
outline of the work in the department of English, taken from Professor Owen's 
" Sketches of the College," will show the plan in some of its details : — 

" In the Freshman class thei-e is first (^f all a thorough drill in analysis, parsing, and the 
syntax of sentences. This is the Iwsis of the future work, and a complete ma.stery of the 
genend principles of synt<ix, and skill in the solution of familiar idioms, are brought con- 
stantly into mjuisition. Then, Ixifc.re the more udvanceil work in philology is undertaken, 
other languages are stutliwl. French and German, and in the classical course Latin and 
Greek, conje in as parts of the org:iiiize<l scheme <if linguistic study, and are so pursued as 
to become a means of s|MMial cultuiv hi Enj^'lisli. 

" In the Sophomore year they lake up in the tiist term Tren<"li on the Study of AVords, 
and Banyan's Pilgrim's Pro^j^ress, in connecti«ju witli wliidj Fowler's English Grammar is 
studieil. The gnmimar subjects for this term aiv Syntax, ( Jmmmatical Rpiivalents, Rhe- 
torical Forms, and Historical Elements, on which «lailv ivcitatir)n8 are heanl, and the lessons 
learne<l an; constantly illustrated bv the text under n'view. The whole storv of The Pil- 
^'rim's Progress is ivad, the allege »rical meaning called for part by part, and salient doctrinal 
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points noticed. The staple of daily drill, however, is found in connection with the minute 
and careful treatment of selected passages. These are studied clause by clause and word 
})y won.1. The syntax is first made clear, then words are taken up ; synonymes and 
phrases grammatically equivalent brought into comparison, and the student taught to feel 
an intelligent preference for one or another form of expression as it may promote perspi- 
cuity, liveliness, or other traits of a clear and vigorous style. In the treatment of single 
words, also, the German and French are called for, and as far as practicable in the scientific 
course, the Latin and Greek ; the laws of change, the derivation, the root, the radical idea, 
kindred words, the primary meaning, changes in the meaning with the connection of 
thought, together with such other lines of inquiry as are suggested by Trench, as indications 
of histor}% character, moral suggestions, and the like ; poetical forms of frequent occurrence 
are also specially noted, and the collocation of words discussed, both with respect to syn- 
tax and the rhythmical cadences of speech. 

" In connection with this daily drill the life and times of Bunyan are discussed in writing 
by each member of the class, and his diction compared with that of other standard works, 
and especially with the Bible. In this part of the work students are judiciously directed 
by questions and references, but are expected to look up information everjrwhere. This 
system of daily drill on the best passages, and weekly essays on topics growing out of the 
discussion of the life and times of the author, is found to lead the student on by sure and 
rapid steps to an intelligent appreciation of the author's works, his place in literature, 
and on the whole to the best mastery of his genius. The same general plan is pursued 
progressively throughout the course, with changes, from term to term, in the topics em- 
braced in the drill. 

" The Sophomores (second term) read Spenser's Faery Queen, with the same concentration 
upon representative passages ; the special drill topics being Derivation, Romance of Chiv- 
alry, and Spenserian Stanza. In the third term, Chaucer (Canterbury Tales) is the basis 
of work. Several of the Tales are read and discussed, but the famous Prologue is the special 
subject of study and philological drill. All the results of previous work are kept constantly 
in review. This is an emphatic feature of the method. * A line of questions once b^un 
is always kept up.' The 8i>ecial drill topics this term are Phonetic Elements, Orthographic 
Elements, a review of Historical Elements, and Criticism of Uncertain Text. 

" The Juniors (first term) read Bacon's Essays with the same care and iteration. During 
the second term they study Anglo-Saxon, in which subject the classes have, since 1870, 
used Professor March's Grammar and Reader. They also read Milton's Paradise Lost. 
The special objective points are Punctuation, Poetical Forms, and Epic Art There is, 
however, the same round of daily drill, with increased attention to Comparative Philology, 
the courses giving mutual aid in supplying the materials for their research. In the third 
term, Anglo-Saxon is continued, and Shakespeare's play of Julius Csesar is read, with 
special attention to the Etymology of Pronouns, Pronominal Elements, Instinctive FonuB, 
Dramatic Art, and Creative Power in Language. 

** In the Senior year the firet term is given to a more rapid and general survey of English 
literature by means of a Compendium and class discussions and conversations. In the 
second term a representative work of a representative author, selected by the professor, is 
studied with a view to more extended researches in philology and criticism, and one elab- 
orate essay by each member of the class, to be handed in at the close of the term. What 
is known as the Fowler Prize is awarded on the basis of this term's work. During the 
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thinJ tonn. Senior yoar, rMtV->>t»r Whitiu*y*H Lectures on Language are studied. The 
Work ot thf I'litiiv hhu-m' i-* nvivwiHl iind co-ordiiiatctl, and advanced work pursued by 
nu'uus of K'liuiv* ah<l il.iS'i disi-u»ii»us." 

ri\>t\'ssor 1 >wi'!i, hiuisi'll* a i»upil of Profes^^r March, adds : — 

"Smli iu ^liiloulliiu- is tho plan of tlit- loursi- in Euj^lish ; but the wisdonu skill, and 
>uivi>- wiih wliivh il i- I'Ur^ui^l aiul ll■ali.•l^^ lau U- bui inii>erft-ctly n^pivsented to those 
who lu\.' n-'t ol'Mivr*! till' iiuthi»-l in it- a. tual \v.»rkinu'*. Pn'ffs.-mr March, to whom we 
ail- iihlrliiil lor till- Um- of Aiii;l'»-S.»\..ii MUilit<. ami thi-s aihiiira)»Ie niethml of |iur«uing 
till- KijuUhIi .Iw-i.-. i- kjiowii a- a ]'lai]i hum of plain w«»i\In who ilrives ri^'ht at hi? i>oiut 
ainl xlloni nii>M- it. A- an t-^lu- aior !»•• i- larni-i, tlioixnti:h. and vijjorous, and his work 
is vh.iravirii.o»l I'V a Mrai^jhtforwarvl « ih ivy whiJi >tvurt^ the interest of students, and 
>tiiniil.aiH till- iluili-.; a^ \ull a- ih.- l'r.-ii:i>i i-' vi^.r.^-a- t*xrriion. It is iK.»rluiv* not too 
iiiu.b t.^vix, i];.i: il. 11. .!.»>- iii.iiix i.y.io'N U:ii r w^rk d.']nl«y tht-younirnien than in his, 
v..'i w-'.h a in.'U ^ji :i;n:u -v h \..\\\ t \:h;>:.i-:ii. Hr will take th^ liitlr si^vli of Flavins 
iha: ,".v '.- :!:« v'..;\ «t J ".;■..;> r.tvi-., .»:..i « :.^.»^. :h. Ja- f -r an hour uj».-'n it, durinj; which 
\\\\\ . til ",V. I! I'.iix -;»::: .1*1 : .' -h. :: : ::.»::i. tLiv will haw i:lran»-»l with him far an«l 
lu ..V. av..l !•! v.^!.! V. '.: V. 1 .:: •■ :.- 't ::. ::..»: y r: IN It i< a nia*ttrr of surj»riso to the student 
\\.\\ \.\\:\\ - ".v.A.- .: s!. w'.: '^1 .;:> . :..• »--»'! ::. rhv— r.i'.-i I tx-ursioM*. Thr classic paije 
i'.m!:' > Vu: ;:;* -:..:::!.^ v ::.: ; !:■■.:::: -Lv ^- ! r::. ;•: rv^ry dinvtion : to Rome, and the 
t.it'.x ti^iu- ,'t \\u k\\:\':\\ . : :..k < ..:: :' K'.:..»Jt:]:. .»::! tV.e hi<t.>rv of her reiirn : to 
S:*.iN. '.•.H..:x- !:■...-:; :'i .1 \i* :■■... :.: . : ;.■■.:...»•. /r. ;r.» :« r : t ■ ilramati-: art. it< aims, rules, 
.I*-.; .'..\.,. - . ..".^l ".■.■ V :. :'.x v...*:.:: '. ■. '.■.:.v- : *.::.j ;>:: ::;Vi-^::^.i:i..ii : the auth-.-rs diction, 
t:., \\/\.:.\. -.:!./..*.:.■.•...■., ::.:.. ...'...;:,.:•. :. :■ .:..»r.i.:rr : the fonu< and rvlations of 
-. •.:. -.^ V H . •.'.; ,: w :... ■-:.:%, :>.-. .... I >. '. ;:. •.- :" w rU : .r. \ <-'■ r.^ the |v!yoh.'I ■'iry and 
vl.\-- '. ,\ •■ -■ . ■- l"...M :••.-.:..• \ :' \\' . : . .- . r;::;Ar:lv .l:«.:u>'ie«i. mi-:ht s<T-m 
.;'>::,■> ..' '. V.:..' '.x '.''^ ■ '. . ,»". .'. .* i-'. ■■.; .* l :'.'. >:r-.: ■'. ly ci-y :ir. I •:a:i:rd questions 
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in the text which they read, and a special point is made of it in the term exam- 
ination. 

The next term they take up the etymology of the verb in Latin and Greek. 
They explain from the composition of what words every form comes ; what pro- 
noun each personal ending originally was, what verbs were compounded to make 
the Latin imperfect, each kind of perfect, and the like. They give analogous forma- 
tions in other tongues, tlie laws of letter-change involved, and they apply all in the 
daily reading. 

The next term they take up the noun and the case endings in a similar way, and 
then comparative syntax. 

After going through Latin and Greek Grammar, they take up French in the last 
term of Sophomore year. For scientific and literary purposes this may be taught to 
such a class most easily, as well as thoroughly, by drilling at the first in the common 
laws of change from the Latin, and the origin of the new grammatical forms, having 
the lesson read into the Latin words from which the French wonls in it are derived. 
The teacher meets his class an extra half-hour^ and dictates part of each coming 
lesson into Latin, with explanations for a while. 

Then comes Grammar, taught in the same way, and then Anglo-Saxon. The 
class are now Juniors, and pretty expert comparative grammarians within their 
range ; and they are no longer content to work at a language w^ithout trying to 
understand it. From Anglo-Saxon they pass on to Chaucer, Shakespeare, and all 
the secrets of the mother tongue. 

A course of lectures on the general science of language will be intelligible and 
fruitful to a Senior class thus prepared for them. This study of the derivation of 
words implies that of the laws of thought, according to which changes of meaning 
occur. This course begins with noting suggestions and easy generalizations and 
historical reflections, such as are found in Trench, and passes on to scientific induc- 
tions of a wider scope.* 

In behalf pf such a course it is urged that it is the best way to study the science 
of language, the truths of which are as attractive and fruitful as any ; that it is the 
best way to drill college students in the descriptive grammar of the particular lan- 
guages, since it gives dignity and interest and scientific connection to otherwise dry 
and loose facts ; that it is good for teachers, who often have no progressive method 
or purpose, but settle into a rut of questions on a few puzzling words and idioms in 
place of teaching laws of speech and their application. Colleges in which grammar 
is taught with the daily lessons need no additional time for this course ; it is further 
urged on those who favor reading mainly for aesthetic, rhetorical, or historical pur- 
poses, that the best way to master the masterpieces of literature, even in their literary 
aspects, is not rapid emotional reading, but hard and long work uppn them to wrest 
the secrets of their speech. 

* See Professor March's paper in the Proceedings of the American Philological Association, 1873. 
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thinl term, Senior year, Professor Whitney^s Lectures on Language are studied. Tbe 
work of the entire course is revieweil and co-ordinated, and advanced work pursued hy 
means of lectures and class discussions/' 

Professor Owen, himself a pupil of Professor March, adds : — 

'^ Such in brief outline is the plan of the coui'se in English ; but the wisdom, skill, and 
success with which it is pursued and realized can \)e but imperfectly represented to those 
who have not observcil the method in its actual workings. Professor March, to whom we 
are indebted for the rise of Anglo-Saxon studies, an<l this admirable method of pursuing 
the English chu^sics, is known as a plain man of plain wonls, who drives right at his point 
and siddom misses it. As an educ^itor he is earnest, thorough, and vigorous, and his work 
is characterized by a straightforward energy which secures the interest of students, and 
stimulates the dullest ils well as the brightest to vigoi-ous exertion. It is perhaps not too 
much to say, that in no class in any college is better work done by the young men than in his, 
nor with a more genuine scholarly enthusiasm. He will take the little speech of Flavius 
that ojx'us the play of Julius ('a»sar, and engage the class for an hour ujx)n it, during which 
time, though it may seem all too short to them, they will have gleane<l with him far and 
near, and brought in rich burdens from many fields. It is a matter of surprise to the student 
how many sources of knowledge are compjtssed in these rapid excursions. The classic page 
itself is but the skirting- point ; from it they g* forth in every direction : to Rome, and the 
early times of the empire ; to the court of Elizabeth, and the history of her reign ; to 
ShakesiKMire's masterly development of human character ; to dramatic art, its aims, rules, 
and devices ; and upon the nmnifold lines of linguistic investigation ; the author's diction, 
the influences that determine it, the adaj»tation to character ; the forms and relations of 
sentences ; the growth, history, uses, and relations of wonls ; and so to the psychology and 
physioloj^y of speech. These topics, many of which, as ordinarily discussed, might seem 
abstruse an<l unintelligible, ai"e opened up and illustrated by easy and natural questions 
growing out of the passage, so that a knowledge of the most important principles of art 
and linguistic science is grounded in and associated with the forms of our daily speech." ♦ 

The application of companitive grammar to the Latin and Greek languages has also 
been a distinctive feature of the courses at Lafayette. It is agreed that comparative 
grammar should be studied in college, and a few lectures are generally given at the 
end of the course. But long-continued, inttdligent familiarity with a good many 
facts is essential to any real mastery of the laws of speech. It would seem desirable, 
therefore, to take it up in connection with the reading of classic authors in the early 
years of the course. Students entering college pronounce variously and carelessly. 
Many colleges have a grammar lesson with the Latin and Greek recitations of the 
first term of Freshman year, in which pronunciation is reviewed. At this time the 
elements of phonology are taught at Lafayette, so far as they are of easy application 
to Latin, CJreok, and English, the movements of the organs of speech, those rela- 
tions of the letters which explain laws of change, the reasons for the euphonic 
Liws in Greek and Latin, the regular weakenings, Grimm's law, and the like. The 
class apply these laws and reasons in the daily recitations to the interesting words 
* The«e references to Prof. March's methods are added by the Editors. 
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in the text which they read, and a special point is made of it in the term exam- 
ination. 

The next term they take up the etymology of the verb in Latin and Greek. 
They explain from the composition of what words every form comes ; what pro- 
noun each personal ending originally was, what verbs were compounded to make 
the Latin imperfect, each kind of perfect, and the like. They give analogous forma- 
tions in other tongues, the laws of letter^hange involved, and they apply all in the 
daily reading. 

The next term they take up the noun and the case endings in a similar way, and 
then comparative syntax. 

After going through Latin and Greek Grammar, they take up French in the last 
term of Sophomore year. For scientific and literary purposes this may be taught to 
such a class most easily, as well as thoroughly, by drilling at the first in the common 
laws of change from the Latin, and the origin of the new grammatical forms, having 
the lesson read into tlie Latin words from which the French words in it are derived. 
The teacher meets his class an extra half-hour^ and dictates part of each coming 
lesson into Latin, with explanations for a while. 

Then comes Grammar, taught in the same way, and then Anglo-Saxon. The 
class are now Juniors, and pretty expert comparative grammarians within their 
range ; and they are no longer content to work at a language without trying to 
understand it. From Anglo-Saxon they pass on to Chaucer, Shakespeare, and all 
the secrets of the mother tongue. 

A course of lectures on the general science of language will be intelligible and 
fruitful to a Senior class thus prepared for them. This study of the derivation of 
words implies that of the laws of thought, according to which changes of meaning 
occur. This course begins with noting suggestions and easy generalizations and 
historical reflections, such as are found in Trench, and passes on to scientific induc- 
tions of a wider scope.* 

In behalf pf such a course it is urged that it is the best way to study the science 
of language, the truths of which are as attractive and fruitful as any ; that it is the 
best way to drill college students in the descriptive grammar of the particular lan- 
guages, since it gives dignity and interest and scientific connection to otherwise dry 
and loose facts ; that it is good for teachers, who often have no progressive method 
or purpose, but settle into a rut of questions on a few puzzling words and idioms in 
place of teaching laws of speech and their application. Colleges in which grammar 
is taught with the daily lessons need no additional time for this course ; it is further 
urged on those who favor reading mainly for aesthetic, rhetorical, or historical pur- 
poses, that the best way to master the masterpieces of literature, even in their literary 
aspects, is not rapid emotional reading, but hard and long work uppn them to wrest 
the secrets of their speech. 

* See Professor March's paper in the Proceedings of the American Philological Association, 1873. 
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The course in Philology at Lafayette has attracted the favorable attention of edu- 
cators botli in this country and in flurope. 80 early as 1870 the British Quarterly, 
in a review of the higher education in the L'nited States, gives some of its details, 
and adds : " Nowhere else is the subject treateil with equal competence and success " ; 
and more recently the London Athenaeum says, " The studies of a philological char- 
acter carried on at Lafayette College are not surpassed in thoroughness by those 
which we are accustomed to associate with German universities." 

The college has also established post-graduate courses, designed for graduates of 
colleges or scientific schools, and others having suitable preparation. Such persons 
may pursue advanced studies in any department, under the direction and instruction 
of the professor in that department, and may have the use of the laboratories, ap- 
paratus, collections, and libraries of the college while prosecuting their researches. 

In 1875 the department of Law was added. This department is designed to fur- 
nish a thorough, liberal, and practical system of legal education. The plan embraces 
the various bi-anches of the common law, equity, constitutional and public law. 
Particular attention is also given to the civil law, medical jurisprudence, and such 
historical and philosophical subjects as are closely related and necessary to a thor- 
ougli and scientific legal training. 
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HE summer tourist who journeys from New York to mid New England 
will, if he be wise, take the afternoon boat for Hartford. On awaking 
next morning, he finds himself passing up the Connecticut River 
between green banks that rise gently into rolling hills, sometimes 
lightly wooded, but mostly under luxuriant cultivation and dotted here and there 
with quiet villages. As he proceeds farther up the river, the distant hills approach 
on either side, till, at a point about eighteen miles below Hartford, they seem to 
meet and thrust a dark and rugged barrier quite across the stream. A nearer view, 
however, shows a rocky gorge only a few rods in width, through which the river, 
taking here a sharp turn to the east, has forced a passage. Creeping through this 
gorge, within an arm's-length of the ragged side of Bodkin Rock, which forms 
its eastern wall, the steamer swings suddenly around and discloses to view, imme- 
diately in front, two miles away, the city of Middletown. The city, embowered in 
foliage, lies along a hillside on the western bank of the river. On the summit of 
the first terrace, somewhat more than one hundred and fifty feet above the river 
level, rises the line of buildings of Wesleyan University, — the chapel spire, the 
observatory tower, and the heavy mass of Judd Hall being the most conspicuous 
objects in the landscape. 

Middletown is among the oldest of New England towns. It was in 1650 that a 
party of about a dozen from Hartford — itself then but fifteen years old — settled in 
what is now the north part of the city. The next year the Greneral Assembly 
ordered that " the settlement at Mattabesett should be a town," and the following 
year changed its name to Middletown, probably because it lay midwuy between 
Hartford and Saybrook. The history of the town during its first century is very 
uneventful It seems to have nearly kept pace with its rivals, Hartford and New 
Haven; and the three towns all received city charters in the same year, 1784. 
During the twenty-five years preceding the Revolutionary War Middletown gre'w 
with considerable rapidity. Its merchants carried on a thriving trade with the 
West Indies; and, for a time, it promised to surpass in commercial importance 
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every other town in tlie State. This early promise it has, however, never fulfilled. 
The I {evolutionary War permanently crippled its commerce, and for about a century 
it maintained an almost stationary position. Its citizens seem to have been entirely 
resigned to this conilition of things, and made little effort to attract to their city any 
manufacturing or commercial enterprises. It is said that the great Colt Arms 
I^stablishment of Hartford might originally have been located in Middletown, had 
reasonable inducements been offert?d ; and it is certain that it was the sheer apathy 
of Mid«lletown capitalists that permitted the Hartford and Xew Haven Kailroad to 
leave their city a half-dozen miles to one side. Within the last ten years, however, 
tliere have been some signs of returning activity. Two new railroads passing through 
the city — the one following the river-bank from Springfield to Saybrook, the other 
the New York and Boston Air- Lino — have considerably increased its facilities of 
communication with its neighbors, and have done something to quicken business 
within its own limits. Several large manufacturing enterprises have been introduced, 
and every one of the little streams in the vicinity is a-clatter with some industry or 
other. Hut this increiised activity has not yet made much change in the external 
appearance of the old town, and Middletown still wears a look of ancient quiet 
which beli(is its new enterprise. A casual visitor who should stroll along its lonely 
wliarves, or walk up its quaint Mjiin Street on a summer afternoon, would probably 
conclude the temi)er of the place to bo as calm and as impassive as the very severe 
Doric fnmt of its century-old court-house. But such a conclusion would hardly 
do justice to the new Middletx)wn. 

Middletown is not rich in historic incident or tradition, but its inliabitants cling 
the more fondly to what they do possess. They will tell you of the times when 
Washington honored the city with his presence ; of the grand reception given to 
Lafayette in 1824 ; and of the visit of the elder Adams, who pronounced Middle- 
town the most beiiutiful of New England cities. Nowhere in New England can be 
found more of tlie pardonable pride of birth; and nowhere is there better foundation 
for it. Most of the principal families can trace an honorable line of ancestry for 
more tlian two hundred years. Nor are the records of Middletown entirely without 
names of higli distinction in our country's Iiistory. Among those of Revolutionary 
fame may be mentioned Return Jonathan ^leigs and Samuel Holden Parsons, — the 
former a daring officer who did gallant service before Quebec, on Long Island, and at 
Stony Point ; the latter one of Washington's most trusted generals, a judge at the 
trial of Andri', and during tin? last years of the war commander of all the Connecti- 
cut State Militia. Better known tlian either of these are the names of Commodore 
Thomas McDonough, the liei-o of Lake Chaniplain, and Cieneral Joseph K. F. Mans- 
field, who closed a brilliant career bv a soldier's death on the field of Antietam. 
Botli were residents of ^liddletown, and both are l)uried within its limits. 

Of the l)eiiuty of Middletown and its surroundings it is diflicult to speak without 
superlatives. In this respect it is fully tlie peer of any college town in Xew England. 
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Many of its residences have that air of quiet and solid permanence which comes 
only with long wealth. Its broad streets, overarched with graceful elms and maples, 
look like vistas through a park. Out of the town run pleasant country roads and 
green lanes that lead down through shaded ravines and over steep hills, where one 
gets glimpses of the river far to the north, coming suddenly out upon little woodland 
lakes or picturesque waterfalls, crossing and recrossing each other till they get them- 
selves delightfully lost among the hills. It is in Octol)er that Middletown is seen 
at its best, when the maples flame out all at once and the leafage of the elms hangs 
over all the city like a golden cloud, when the country roads are aglow with the 
dazzle of tlie sumac and the blood-red trail of the woodbine and blackberry, and 
when the distant hills lie all day in a dreamy purple haze. There is no view in the 
Connecticut valley, south of Mount Holyoke, so charming as that to be had on an 
October afternoon from the towers of Judd Hall. 

The vicinity of Middletown possesses considerable scientific, as well as aesthetic 
interest. Few locations in New England present a more attractive field to the 
practical student of geology or mineralogy. Directly opposite the city are the well- 
known Portland quarries, the oldest, and, if we mistake not, the largest sandstone 
quarries in this country. In the granite ledges south of the city a fine quality of 
feldspar used in the manufacture of porcelain is obtained in large quantities. 
Within a radius of four miles are mines of col>alt, of lead, and of silver, all which, 
though now abandoned, have been worked at intervals for more than a hundred 
years. During the Eevolutionary War the (General Assembly of Connecticut as- 
sumed control of the lead mine, and considerable quantities of lead were obtained 
from it for military purposes. Tradition has it that in a little red house still stand- 
ing on the river-bank near by were run the most of the bullets used by the Americans 
in the attack on Stony Point. It is only about twenty- five years ago that the last 
attempt was made to work this mine, but with little success. Of late it has been 
disturbed only by the hammers of the geological parties from the college, who fre- 
(juently visit the neighborhood under the guidance of their professor. 

Admirably fitted to be the seat of a college as Middletown is, by its moderate 
size, its freedom from disturbing influences, and the beauty and scientific interest of 
its vicinity, it was, nevertheless, merely an accident that located the Wesleyan 
University within its limits. In 1825 Cai)tain Alden Partridge, who had formerly 
been superintendent of the United States Military Academy at West Point, opened 
here a school which bore the somewhat pretentious title of " The American Literary, 
Scientific, and Military Academy." The object of its projector was to combine a 
thorough military education with a high course of literary and scientific training ; 
and his curriculum was very similar to that of the United States Military Academy. 
The cordial interest of the citizens had been enlLsted in behalf of the enterprise. 
Two large and substantial stone buildings were erected by their generosity ; and the 
school was opened with much eclat. For a time it was very i)rosperouc?, drawing cadets 
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from almost <;v<*ry State in the Union. Soon, however, its success began to wanes. 
Thf) plan of the; scrhool was found impracticable. Its discipline grew lax ; there 
w('re complaints from tin* <;itizens of disonlerly conduct by the students. The insti- 
tution fdl intr> disn^puto, and, failing' to obtain a charter from the le^lature of the 
Statp, was removed, early in 1 829, to Norwich, Vermont. The two buildings it had 
occuj»i«Ml, l(;ft vacant in tlic hands of tlie trustees, were now offered for sale. 

It was at this time that the leading minds in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
w(;n* feeling the urgent nee<l of some provision for higher education under the im- 
mediat<3 auspices of their own denomination. The denomination had not, indeed, up 
to that tiiiH^ lieen by any means indifferent to the cause of education. Bom in 
Oxfonl University, and fostertjd mostly by men of liberal culture, Methodism, both 
in Englanil and in America, had always l>een alive to the value (»f sound mental 
t mining. In the very year in which he organizeil the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(17H4), Hislioj) Thomas (.'oke laid the foundations of a Cidlege at Abingdon, near 
IJaltimon% wliich was to Ini under the contrtd of the newly organized church and to 
be <ydled after its founders — Coke and Asbury — Cokesbury College. Formally 
op«'n<'d in 17H7, (-okesbury College enjoyed for a little time a hopeful prosperity; 
but the suj)port of an (interprise so bold and so gcmerally regarded as premature was 
a v<^ry heavy l)urden upon those responsible for its success. It was certainly with 
soHH'.thing very like a feeling of relief that, when the college buildings were burned 
to the ground in 1795, Bishop Asbury wrote to a friend, " Its enemies will rejoice, 
and its friends need not mourn. The Lord called not the Methodists to build 
colleges." New buildings in Baltimore shared, soon after, the fate of the first, and 
the colli^ge was given up. The failure of this attempt naturally discouraged any 
similar ones. The l<»a<lers of the denomination wisely doubted whether it was 
expedient for a cliureh y(;t in its infancy, and rich neither in men nor in money, to 
undertake, tlie diihcult task of founding an institution of collegiate rank ; and 
arenrdingly all elfurts in that direction ceased for over twenty-five years. In the 
mean time, ln)wev(T, acadc'mies and sch(H)ls of similar grade under the direction of 
tln*< chun^h had l>een scattered thicklv thnuigh the States. Several of these founded 
about 1 H'J.") - — among which may be mentioned those at Kent's Hill, Maine, Cazeno- 
via, New York, and Wilbniham, Massachusetts — achieved a wide and immediate 
popularity, and have, ever since maintained a position among the very best of colle- 
giate, preparatory schools. Their success stimulated the growing interest in educa- 
tion, and rendered nn)re evident the need of some higher institution to complete, 
under th(j same aus})ices, the work they had l)egun, until in 1828-29 this topic 
was (»ne of those most promincjutly discussed throughout the denomination. 

it was at this juncture that the buildings of ra])tain Partridge's unlucky "American 
Literarv, Scii'ntilie, and Militarv A<'adeniv " wore thrown into the market. At a 
nie(»ting of tli(^ trust (M's held early in 1829 one of the number 8j>ortively remarked 
that, if the Metliodists were thinking of founding a college, it might be possible to 
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dispose of their empty buildings to them, adding that, for such a purpose, they 
could well afford to sell the property for 84,000. This remark was repoited to 
Rev. Laban Clark, D.D., who happened to be in the city shortly after. With a 
promptness and decision always characteristic of him, he immediately notified the 
trustees that he would accept the offer and be personally responsible for the money. 
At the ensuing sessions of the Xew York and New England Conferences of the 
Methodist Ej)i8Copal Church, held in May of the same year, Dr. Clark presented the 
proposals of the trustees of the academy in due form, and urged upon the consideration 
of those bodies the immediate necessity of founding, somewhere within their bounds, 
an educational institution of the highest order. The conferences readily assented, and 
appointed a joint committee to decide upon the location of the proposed college, and 
to take any other preliminary steps that they should deem proper. This committee 
consisted of John Emor}', Samuel Sucky, and Heman Bangs, from the New Y'ork 
Conference, with Timothy Meritt, Stephen Martindale, and Wilbur Fisk, from the 
New England Conference. They at once issued a circular inviting the several 
towns within a specified region (mostly included in the limits of the conferences 
they represented) to compete for the location of the proposed college by the offer 
of subscriptions for its endowment. Liberal offers came from Troy, New York, and 
Bridgeport, Connecticut ; and vigorous efforts were made to locate the institution 
beside the new seminary at Wilbraham, Massachusetts; but the trustees of the 
Middletown Academy, now that the Methodist college was a certainty, so modified 
their proposals that the committee had no hesitation in giving them the preference. 
They offered the two buildings, with fifteen acres of land, as a free gift to the new 
institution, on the sole condition that they should be forever used for the purposes 
of a college, and that the sum of $40,000 should be first raised for its endowment. 
S 18,000 of this sum was subscribed by citizens of Middletown before the close of 
the year 1829. At the session of the two conferences, in the spring of 1830, the 
report of the committee recommending the acceptance of these offers and the loca- 
tion of the new college in Middletown was unanimously adopted. A board of 
trustees was elected, one third of them by each of the conference, and the other 
third by the trustees of the Military Academy. The remainder of the $40,000 was 
soon raised, and the property formally transferred to the new board of trustees. 
Application was made to the legislature for a charter, which was granted at the next 
session. May, 1831. This first charter provided that the property of the college 
should be held by the board of trustees already elected, who were to serve during 
life or good behavior, and were empowered to fill all vacancies occurring in their 
number. The power to elect a faculty, to arrange courses of instruction, and to 
determine all questions of administration and discipline, was vested jointly in the 
trustees and an equal number of " visitors'* to be annually elected by the New York 
and New England Conferences, and by such other of the conferences of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church as might afterward be allowed similar representation. This 
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origiiuil joint board of trustees and visitors held its first meeting on the 24th of 
August, 1830, in the old Lyceum Hall of the Military Academy, on the third floor 
of what is now called South College. They voted to open the college on the third 
Wethiesday of August, 1831, and made provision for a preparatory school to be 
conducted in the buildings during tlie intervening year, by Kev. W. C. Kirabee. 
The most importiint work of this tirst meeting, however, was to elect a president for 
the new college. Their immediate anil unanimous choice fell upon the one man in the 
Methodist (Hiurch at that time who was unquestionably better fitted than any other to 
tussume tlie resj>onsibiIities of such a position, — Rev. Wilbur Fisk, D. D., then prin- 
cipal of the Wilbraham Academy. In two other meetings of this joint board, one 
held May 13 and 14, 1831, and the other on tlie 20th of the following September, the 
organiziition of the college was completed, its f\iculty elected, and its course of study 
tlecided ; and on the 21st of 8e})tember the college was formally oi)ened with public 
services. Rather oddly, the tirst address given on this occasion was a Latin salu- 
tiitory by a young candidate for admission to the college. The first faculty consisted 
of President Fisk, Augustus William Smith, Professor of Mathematics, John Mott 
Smith, Professor of Ancient l^mguages, Jacob Frederick Iluber, Professor of Modem 
languages, and Tutor William Magoun. The catalogue for 1831 registers forty- 
eight students, and the first class, gnuluateil in 1833, numbered six. 

The lirst half-dozen years of the college wen* a struggle for existence. Students, 
indeed, came in encouraging numWrs ; in 183G one hundred and twenty names 
were on the college rolls. There was no lack of interest in the college or of com- 
mendation for its work, but there was a siid lack of ready money in its treasury. 
Contributions for its endowment, President Fisk said, in des|mir, were " as meagre 
as the leakage of a miser's pijrse." IJy dint, however, of untiring efforts on the part 
of its friends, its funds were slowly incn^ased, some chemical and astronomical ap- 
paratus was procured, and the nucleus of a library got together. In these early days 
of poverty and of struggle the college had many loyal and hopeful friends, to whose 
untiring eflbrts all its after success must l)e largely cnnlited. Among this number, 
e.special mention should be made of Rev. La ban Clark, D. D., a Methodist minister 
in the old davs when to be a Methodist minister meant to travel a circuit of a bun- 
dred miles ; having no early educational advantages save those affonled by a New 
England common school, he had given to his sound and vigorous intellect the train- 
ing, not only of stern and varied ex}>erience, but of wide and careful reading. He 
was a forcible, at times an eloquent speaker. He had a keen and quaint \vit, and a 
rare knowledge of human nature. Having the power to " snybbe sharply for the 
nones," he had also a most genial and hearty sympathy, which made him beloved 
as well as respected. Above all, he had an indomitable energy and perseverance 
which would never hear of obstachv^ with patience. It was largely his vigor and 
enthusiasm that founded the Wesleyan rniversity, and his prudence, energy, and 
fertility of resource were, for many years, of inestimable value in all the councils of 
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its corporation. He well earned his title of " Father of Wesleyan University." 
The outfit in which he used to ride liis eariy circuit, — saddle-bags, whip, and home- 
spun suit, — deposited in a chest made from the wood of the first Methodist Church 
in America, are religiously preserved in the college library. 

It was, however, to its first president, Wilbur Fisk, more than to any one else, 
that Wesleyan University is indebted for its safe passage through the early years of 
hardship and of hazard. Graduated from Brown University in 1815, Dr. Fisk, at 
the date of his election to the presidency, had already become known both within and 
without the denomination to which he belonged as a cultured scholar, an able thinker, 
and a finished writer and speaker. In the December following his election he re- 
moved to Middletown. From that time till the day of his death his best thought, 
his labors, and his prayers were given to the Wesleyan University. During the 
months preceding the formal opening of the college he might be found by day or 
night for weeks together in his office, Number 24, North College, ever since the 
president*s room, busily engaged in perfecting plans for the oi-ganization and endow- 
ment of the institution, or endeavoring by extensive correspondence to enlist a wide 
interest in its behalf. Though always in feeble health, his labors seemed tireless. 
He attended personally to nearly all the petty details connected with the adminis- 
tration of the college. He travelled over the Northern and Eastern States to secure 
an enlargement of endowment. He went to Europe to purchase apparatus for it. 
And, best of all, he infused into all its friends something of his own calm confidence 
and quiet energy. His love for the work never failed, and with his last words he 
commended " this poor university " to the tender care of his friends as if it were 
his own child. 

On assuming the duties of his position President Fisk found a board of trustees 
and visitors all eager to establish a college, but none knowing exactly how that was 
to be done, and few of them having any very intelligent idea of a college at all. It 
was left almost entirely to him, therefore, to determine the course of study and to 
arrange all plans of college administration. In reference to these matters he held 
some peculiar views. The modern languages were at once given a more important 
position in the curriculum than was, at that time, allotted them in most American 
colleges, provision being made for instruction in German, French, Italian, and 
Spanish. A " scientific course " was provided for the benefit of those who desired 
a thorough general education, but whose circumstances or tastes forbade the extended 
study of the ancient languages. In this recognition of the educational value of the 
modern languages and of physical science. President Fisk seems to have anticipated 
some of the prominent features of the " new education." The peculiar adminis- 
tration pet of Dr. Fisk, however, was a plan for the classification of students by 
their advancement in departments rather ihan by the length of time they had been 
in college. At their meeting. May 13, 1831, the board of trustees and visitors 
adopted the following rule, unijuestionably drafted by him : — 
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**All the stmlif:^ pursutil in tin* univers?ity sball W tlividt^l into ilei>artmentis and the 
students under the res|>tn.'tivt- i»n»fe>>nrs in their tlepartnients shall W chi^ified according to 
their degree of advancement in that i»artieular study, without any reference to other 
studies or to the lime they >hall have l»een mend»i*r? of the university. And wlien they 
shall have j^one thrL»u«:h a thonai;;h course of studies they shall l>e mlmitted to the honors 
of regular gnuluates." 

By this plan it was thought that the immemorial jealousies and animosi tied between 
college class«'s might K* avoided, while, at the s;ime time, opjwrtunity was given to 
every student to make as rapid pn^gress as his al)ilities would allow. The views of . 
Dr. Fi>k in this matt«'r weiv shan*d hy his friend I>r. AV ay land, of Bn.»wn, and by 
President Marsh, of the University of Vermont. In the latter institution, indeed, 
the same scheme was for a time in ]>ractiee. In Middletown, however, it never met 
witli much suciess. Diplomas wen* in fact given only at the close of the college 
year, and men of simihir atlvancement in several deiuirtments inevitiibly fell into 
classes ; while the refusid on the part of the college to recognize their class affiliations 
caused S4)me dissiitisfaction among the students from the verv first. Accordingly in 
183(] we find the undergraduates catalogued as Seniors, Juniors, Sophomores, and 
FreslniHMi, though tiie course of study continued to Ik* arranged in de|>artments 
instead of l)eing distributed to the classes, until 1841. 

No account ufthe connection (►f Pn*sident Fisk with Weslevan University shoidd 
omit a grateful mention of his personal infiuence upon the students who were st) 
fortunate jus to enjoy his presence and his instruction. In his nature there was 
a rare union (»f strength and sweetness. To gn»at executive abilities he added a 
woman's delicacy and a wi»man's quick ness of feeling. His large and ready sym- 
pathy, his gentle and siuntly temper, won the love of the whole college community. 
He dieil on tlie 2lM of February, IS39. His body lies in the little eolWe cemetery, 
where twelve years later President Ulin was laid besiile him. His widow still lives, 
in pathetic seclusion, (piite alone with her memories, in a house on one corner of the 
college campus. 

At their first meeting after the <leath of Dr. Fisk the board i>f trustet^s and visib)r8 
unanimously elected Pev. Stephen Olin, D. D., t«) the vacant i>ost. Dr. Olin was 
then travelling in Kurope for the benetit t>f his health. He returned the following 
y<*ar, with health l)ut little improved, and, though nominally pn*sident of the college 
for a couj)le of yeai*s, he found himself unable to lussume the lal)ors of the position, 
and accon 11 nglv early in IS 11 resigned it. In January of that year Pev. Nathan 
Pangs, D. D.. was chosen his successor. Dr. liangs, howev»'r, then in the midst of 
a long an<l honor<il)le career, felt that the sphei-e of his greatest usefulness lay else- 
where. He accepted the jjositiou with much ivluctance, and n\signed it in July, 
IS 12. In the mean time the health of Dr. Olin had gi-eatlv impn.)vecl, and he was 
now called a second time to the president's chair. He entered upon his duties in 
the fall of IS 1-2. 
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President Olin was prepared for his work, not only by a broad and thorough schol- 
arship, but by long experience as an educator. Ho had occupied the chair of Belles- 
lettres for seven years in Franklin College, Athens, Georgia, and had for four years 
been president of Randolph Macon College. He was in many respects almost an 
ideal president. Though genial and affable, and with hardly a trace of haughti- 
ness, there was nevertheless a certain lofty dignity, both in his intellect and bearing, 
that seemed to lift him above the level of ordinary men. The elevation and mas- 
siveness of his thought accorded well with his commanding presence. Mind and 
body were alike imperial. He was known on both sides of the Atlantic as an able 
advocate of all religious and philanthropic movements, and was one of the most 
prominent of those who formed the Evangelical Alliance in 1846. A finished writer, 
his records of Eastern travel have considerable ])ermanent value, and his published 
addresses, save for a little overstateliness of manner, are models of thought and style. 
But it was in the pulpit that his highest powers were shown. There he found his 
supreme moments, when, standing "in. shape and gesture proudly eminent," as he 
warmed with his theme, his deep-sunken eyes flashed with strange fire, his power- 
ful frame grew tremulous with emotion, and his high conceptions found fit expres- 
sion in the majestic roll of a sustained and stately eloquence. As a pulpit orator. 
Dr. Olin had no equals in his own denomination, no superiors in any. 

In his views of education Dr. Olin was somewhat more conservative than his 
predecessor. A system of severe classical discipline was his ideal of tlie work of the 
college. He was himself a sound classical student, and had formed his own style 
largely upon the model of such Latinists as Milton,- Gibbon, and Johnson. Natu- 
rally, therefore, he encouraged the study of the ancient languages at the expense of 
the modern ; and his influence went so far that, in 1844, the modern languages dis- 
appeared entirely from the curriculum. He was disposed to contract rather than 
expand the course of study, but to render the instruction within those narrower 
limits more thorough and careful. Himself a suggestive and enthusiastic teacher, it 
was a matter of constant regret to him, as well as to the students, that the feeble 
comlition of his health debarred him almost entirely from the work of the class-room. 
His high example was, however, a constant inspiration to all within the college 
community, while his wide reputation did very much to bring the university into 
extended notice. By dint of unceasing exertion he succeeded in keeping the college 
out of debt, and in securing a small increase of its permanent endowment ; but the 
struggle was too severe for his waning strength. He died a few days after the 
annual Commencement of 1851. 

During a considerable part of Dr. Olin's presidency the details of college admin- 
istration had been largely intrusted to the senior professor, Augustus W. Smith, 
LL. D., who had occupied the chair of Matliematics from the first. In 1852 Pro- 
fessor Smith was elected president. He was a modest, unassuming man, of thorough 
culture, and, in his own department, an excellent scholar and instructor. Making 
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no pretension to public gifts, and never willingly speaking to a larger audience than 
he could gather ahoxit him in his class-n)ora, he nevertheless had a quiet enei^gy and 
executive force that made his administration highly successful Hitherto the en- 
dowment of the college had been absurdly small, and the continuance of its regular 
work largely dei>endent upon precarious and rather irregular charities. By the 
exertions of Dr. Smith, ably seconded by Professor H. B. Lane, subscriptions to the 
amount of $ 100,000 were now obtained for the endowment of the college, and 
sometliing over $ 80,000 of this sum was i)aid in and securely invested. This 
amount, though small, was a large increase upon the previous endowment, and 
served to plaire the college for the> first time upon a hopeful financial basis. The 
principal donor to this fund was Isiuic Kich, since widely known for his munificent 
bequest to Boston University. In 1857, shortly after the completion of this finan- 
cial effort, President Smith resigned his office. Two years afterward he accepted a 
professors] lip in the TTnited States Naval Academy, at Annapolis, where he remained 
till his death, in 18GG. 

Ui)on the retirement of President Smith, Rev. Joseph Cummings, D. D., LL. D., 
l*resi(lent of (Jenesee College and a graduate of the university in the class of 1840, 
Wiis elected to the office, which he honorably filled for a period of eighteen years. 
All recent graduates of Middletown have reason to remember with gratitude the 
instructions (»f Presid(;nt Cummings. He possesses in a very unusual degree that 
highest gift of the teaclier, — the jiower to awaken curiosity and incite independent 
thought. Nothing, however, in his administration is so noteworthy as his remark- 
able success in enlarging all the niat(*nal facilities of the college. The three new 
and elegant stone buildings whicli adorn the college campus are the lasting monu- 
ments of his energy and his labor. 

President Cummings tendiTed his resignation in the summer of 1875, but still 
retains the chair of Mental and Political Science. He was succeeded in the duties 
of the presidency by livv. Cyrus 1). Foss, J). D. The wide reputation President 
Foss has gained in tlie j)iilpit, liis sound scholarsliip, and his executive ability augur 
for him a successful administration. 

From this sketch of the liistory of the college we pass to notice its present con- 
dition and some nicent changes in its educational methods. With buildings, the 
university, thanks to the generosity of its friends in recent years, is now well sup- 
plied. Until within some ten years sin(;(; the only buildings of much importance 
were the old dormitory and chajM'l inherit«»d from Ca[)tain Partridge's academy. 
Although of the most strait-laced order of Puritan architecturc, these, buildings have, 
nevertheless, a certain honest solidity not altogether unattractive ; and the grim 
front of the dormitory, or Nortli College, which occupies the extreme northern end 
of the college line, is now picturescjuely overgrown with ivy and the gaudy scarlet 
creeper, and begins to take on something of the charm of age. The old chapel, 
which stiinds next it, now known as South College, is at present occupied by the 
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recitation-rooms of the classical and mathematical departments. The fourth story, 
once the " Lyceum " of the Military Academy, and afterward the home of the little 
college libniry, is now cut up into suites of rooms for students. 

In 1864 Isaac Kicli generously proposed to the trustees to erect a library building, 
on condition that the sum of $ 25,000 be raised among the alumni as a permanent 
library fund. This sum was subscribed during the following year, and the building 
was formally opened during the Commencement season of 1868. Eich Hall, as it 
was christened, is the fourth in the line of college buildings. Its external appear- 
ance is marred by a broken-backed roof and some absurd architectural decorations. 
Inside, however, its graceful proportions and tasteful finish make it, perhaps, the 
most attractive of the college buildings. It affords shelf-room for 90,000 volumes, 
and in point of light, dryness, convenience, and economy of shelving is a model 
building. The library it contains, though not large, is well selected and steadily 
increasing. The nucleus of the library of Wesleyan University was a collection of 
some 2,000 volumes, purchased in 1832, for a small sum, of Mr. Thomas Chapman. 
Among other interesting old books, this collection contained copies of the second 
and third editions of Erasmus's Greek Testament, a Bishops* Bible, and a superb 
copy of the Antwerp Polyglot. For thirty years the library grew but very slowly. 
Two literary societies gathered small libraries, which, on the decay of the societies, 
were turned over to the college ; and in 1867, when the new fund first became pro- 
ductive, the library contained, all told, about 14,000 volumes. A steady increase 
from that time to the present has raised the number to nearly 28,000. The library 
is carefully arranged, and catalogued upon the system of the Boston Public Library. 
Two special collections perhaps deserve a passing mention. The one, a commemo- 
rative gift from the friends of Hon. Moses F. Odell, of Brooklyn, contains about 
4,500 well-selected volumes on American history. It is believed that only in one 
or two college libraries can there be found a more valuable collection of books in 
this department. The other special collection contains about 500 volumes and 1,000 
pamphlets illustrative of the rise and early history of Wesleyanism in England. 
The series of controversial ])amphlets is especially full and curious. They have been 
very carefully catalogued, and furnish a mine of original information which no future 
American historian of the Wesleyan movement can affonl to overlook. 

Up to 1867 there had stood upon the campus a nondescript little structure, the 
purpose of which was an immemorial puzde to all visitors. This was the observa- 
tory, and within it was the six-inch glass with which the professor of Astronomy 
had hitherto been obliged to content himself. In that year, however, the building 
was removed, and during the next summer the ugly Boarding Hall, standing in 
the rear of the college line, was remodelled and transformed into Observatory Hall, 
by the addition of a handsome tower, in which was placed an excellent refracting 
telescope, of twelve-inch aperture, made by Alvan Clark & Sons. 

In the same year was laid the corner-stone of the Memorial Chapel. The old 
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cliajKil in th«i lKi.sem(»iit oi South College, where morning and evening prayers were 
Hf) long h<fl(l, wiu a subterranean room, sadly lacking in sweetness and light, and much 
bett<'r suiti.'d to its j»n*s4Mit use as a coal-bin than to any higher purp<»ses. In the 
first meeting r»f the joint lx>ard after his election. President Cummings had urged 
the ncfcessity of erecting at once a new building containing a chapel and recitation- 
rooms ; but the chronic poverty of the college had rendered it impossible. In 1866, 
the centennial anniversary of the Methodist Episcopal Church, an appeal was widely 
made to the friends of the college to supply funds for a new college building in 
memory of those alumni and students who hail fallen in the civil war then just 
closed. With tlie $ Gf>,000 obtained in resjwnse to this appeal, the MemoriiU Chapel 
was erected. It stands Ixjtween the library and South College, the central building 
in the Ynw. On the lower floor are two recitation-rooms and the smaller chapel, in 
which daily j>rayi,*rs are held. The whole of tlie second floor is occupied by the 
large and beautiful Uj)per Chapel. Tlie memoriid window bears the names of 
those thirteen alumni and students whose patriotism and supreme sacrifice no temple 
can fitly commemorate;. One hundred and thirty-three sons of Wesleyan — about 
one eiglitli of the whole numlxjr — were in the Fedend army during the war ; thirteen 
of their brother alumni were in arms on the other side. 

The. Memorial (Jhapel was dedicatcMl during the Commencement week of 1871. 
On the same <lay was formally opened the Orange Judd Hall of Natural Science. 
This fine building, erected at a cost of 8 100,000, was the munificent gift of the alum- 
nus whose name it bears, — a graduate in the chiss of 1847. It is of brownstone, 
fuur stories in benight above the basement, and stands at the south end of the college 
line;. In the massive and imposing effect of its exterior, in elegsmce of interior 
finish and the (completeness of its appointments, it may justly challenge comparison 
with any similar l)uilding in New England. The first floor, devoted to the chemical 
department, conUiins a large and elegant lecture-room, apparatus and store rooms, 
balance room, professors' study, and private laboratory, and a thoroughly furnished 
gftncnil laboratory for students' use. On the north side of the second floor is the 
suite of rooms — professors' stu«ly, laboratories, and lecture-room — belonging to the 
dej>ailment of natural history ; on the south side, a similar suite for the department 
of physics. Tlui third and fourth floors are occupied by the cabinets of the college. 
These two floors are thrown into each other by an arrangement which makes the 
fourth essentially a gallery to the tliird. On the lower of the two are arranged the 
g<;ological an<l mineralogical collections ; on the upper, the botanical, zoological, and 
ethnological. The museum, although mostly of recent growth, is surpassed in 
completeness and educational value by few in the country. All collections have 
been mad(; with special ret'eren<'e to educational purposes, and there has been no 
efl'oi-t to swell the size of the> nniseum by specimens of little illustrative worth. The 
<lepartm(!nt ot* mineralogy contains a nearly comj>lete series of the minerals of Mid- 
dletown and virginity, — one of the richest mineral regions in New England, — mostly 
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collected by Professor John Johnston, LL. D. The botany of Middletown is also 
fully represented. The zoological collections are, however, the most noteworthy. 
The Shurtleif collection of shells contains 8,000 species from all parts of the world. 
The vertebrata of North America are very fully represented, especially the reptiles 
and fishes, the collections in those departments probably taking rank as the third 
or fourth in the country. The marine zoology of the Bermudas, of Florida, and of 
the North Atlantic States is represented by special collections made -within the 
past few years by the officers of the museum, both independently and in connection 
with the United States Commission of P'ish and Fisheries. The whole department 
of zoology contains somewhat over 1,300 species. Within the past three years 
five species hitherto unknown to science have been discovered and described from 
specimens in these collections. 

Two recent changes in the internal policy of the college deserve special mention, 
— the enlargement and modification of the curriculum, and the opening of the 
college to women. As contracted by President Olin, the curriculum was substan- 
tially the same as that of other New England colleges at that time. The scientific 
course of three years was, indeed, still retained, but few students pursued it, only 
thirteen graduates receiving the degree of Bachelor of Science between the years 
1845 and 1870. In 1853 German and French were grudgingly admitted as elective 
studies during a single term of the Sophomore and Junior years ; but no other essen- 
tial change in the course was made for about twenty years. In 1869 the number 
of elective studies was considerably increased ; and in 1873, after four or five years 
of thorough discussion on the part of the faculty, the present curriculum was adopted. 
The principles upon which this curriculum is based may be briefly summed up. 
The college must see to it that the student calls into training all his powers, and 
must furnish him with a knowledge of the elementary principles and methods in all 
the great departments of thought. Such a selection of studies as seems best adapted 
to secure these two ends should be required of every undergraduate. But the col- 
lege may and should do more for the student than tliis. It may afford him an 
opportunity to acquire, in addition to such rudimentary knowledge in all depart- 
ments, a more thorough and extended knowledge in one or two ; and the selection 
of topics for this advanced study may be safely left, within certain limits, to the 
student himself. In this way he not only gains a wide range of information and 
a varied mental discipline, but he also gains something of that high intellectual 
pleasure which comes only from the extended study of a congenial topic. Nor is 
this latter consideration to be deemed of little importance. No system of education 
which aims to render men worthy the name of students can afford to forget that the 
motive and inspiration of the real student, whether in college or out, is not the 
desire for mental discipline, but the love of truth. 

In accordance with those principles, nearly all the studies of the first two years 
in Wesleyan University are required ; while in the last two only about half are 
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nrf{niThfl, *rj'I th«: •tn-'J-rrit w kft v? ^ np his qaoca from a w>l*^ nnge of eltectives. 
S^^m'; uU*:?* rw:*rri:Iy pf*rfAr»r»l Ky Pr^..fr»i^T W. X. Ri(?e »hvw a^:* cc»ncisely the ap- 
p^/rtionrflfriit of tFi*: r*i^irj:reii ac'l frl*rr:iv*r sta-ii** t-j the aerezal deportmeDts. that 
th^fV are f:ff\t\H*\ here. They apply to the coarse of study fi>r the degree of Bachelor 
of \rU, the 'r^>-<:sA\^\ Clajwv-al C^'irse. Rejireafrntii^ the whole work of the 
t'jfUr^. f exclusive of exerrd*^* in declamation and composition) hy 384. the amount 
of rerfinire^l work iji 294. This amount is divided as follows : — 

Ari':ierji Lan;^af:e» •?<) Political and Social Science, including 

MfMlt-m Ijiu'^in^fT* 15 HL*tory 35 

HliHionK ixud yiu'Aifih Literatim-- 14 Phv?ii.v« and A*tronomv 30 

Jy/jfi'-., f%y*:holrij:j-, and Ethic-- 3S rbt-mi^tri- 12 

Matheriiiitirj* 4fJ Natural Hi-torv 24 

TJie weekly exerfri.ses in rI<;olamation and En^rli^h composition which, in a \'ariety 
of fomiH, alt^-niate with tintth other throughout nearly the whole course, are not 
indudf^l in tlie alx>ve table, as it is imf>ossible to make any exact numerical estimate 
of tlie work thev involve. 

The various elective courses mav l>e summarized as follows : — 



ArM'ient Ijangua;,'eH IK) 

M^kKtii I^iri^ii.'ige.H 45 

lUn'toric arnl Kri^^linh Literatunj 37 

lj*t*fi^U'., l*Hy<liology, arul EthicH 45 

Matlicrnat ii'H 15 



Political and Social Science, including 

Histor\' 30 

Ph\>ics and Astronomv .* 30 

Clieniistrv 40 

Natural Historv 45 



From tliese elective counwjs each student is required to select, with the approval 
of tlie facility, an amount not h;ss tlian ninety. The required work thus forms 
about three cpiarters of the whole courS<?. 

iV'sidcH the, (-lassical (younwj above described, there are two others of four years 
each. Th(} l^^itin Scientific Course omits the Greek, and the Scientific Course 
omits both the L'ltin and Creek of the Classical Course, to make room for more 
extenchnl study of the modern languages and physical science. These two courses 
lead, reH|)ectively, to the (h'gi'oes of Bachelor of Philo8o[>hy and Bachelor of Science. 
Only about one in fifteen of the students at |)resent choose either of these courses. 

Tlie colh'gci has no idlied schools of science, art, theology, or law. It offers, how- 
ever, to its own graduates and those of other similar institutions advanced courses 
of study in all the departments of college work. This offer is a recent one, and 
naturally has not as yc't attracted many students. No attempt has been made to 
armnge such ])nst-gniduate students into classes or to assign them any fixed cur- 
riculnni of studies. Tliey reciter with the undergraduates in those elective studies 
which they did not find time to take up before grjuluation, or pursue advanced 
rnurm«s of study in j)rivate under the direction and superintendence of the pro- 
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fessors. That the curriculum of Wesleyan University, thus briefly described, is in 
no i-espects open to improvement would certainly not be claimed by any of those 
who framed it. It seems to them, however, in some measure to unite the charac- 
teristic excellences of the most radical and the most conservative schemes of college 
discipline now in practice, — to secure the breadth of the new education without 
sacrificing the depth and thoroughness of the old. Its ultimate success can be 
measured only by the ripened culture and the future attainments of the men whom 
it is now training ; and we must wait a generation before these can be justly esti- 
mated. Some immediate advantages of the system, however, the officers cannot 
fail to note. The very fact that, as the elective studies are numerous, a class in 
any one of them is generally small, is in itself an advantage. For the instruction 
given the student in a small class generally differs from that given in a large one, not 
only in amount but also in kind ; it is more direct, more carefully adapted to the 
individual. There is, moreover, in such a class a familiarity and sympathy between 
teacher and taught which breaks down the sense of latent antagonism that so often 
puts them apart. The student gets near enough to his instructor to understand and 
to share his enthusiasm for the subject taught. It is thought to be a further 
advantage that, in this scheme of college work, great prominence is given to what 
has aptly been called the method of discovery, as contrasted with the method of 
instruction. The student is not merely told truths, he is made to find them for 
himself. This method is, of course, especially applicable in the study of physical 
science. The student is taught to use his own hands and eyes. In Chemistry a 
certain course of experiments must be performed by every member of the class, 
while the advanced elective courses in that science consist almost entirely of practi- 
cal work in the laboratory. Classes in all branches of Natuiul History pursue their 
studies largely in the field, among the cabinets, or over the laboratory tables. A 
Senior elective class in Practical Astronomy is taken regularly into the observatory, 
taught the use of instruments, and required to base computations in their practical 
work upon observations which they have themselves made. Nor is it only in the 
physical sciences that this method finds application. Advanced students of the 
ancient classics are constantly urged to form independent estimates of the literary 
value of the works they read, and to discover for themselves their bearings upon 
ancient art, philosophy, and history. Similarly, in the department of English 
Literature the student, in addition to the information obtained from text-books 
and lectures, is required to gain at first hand a thorough knowledge of some two or 
three English masterpieces. He reads them carefully, with the aid of glossaries 
and historical grammars ; acquaints himself with their historical connections ; dis- 
cusses their character and value in the class-room ; and presents occasional essays 
which afford a list of the result of his study. Thus it is attempted to foster, in all 
departments, a spirit of independent criticism and research. 

In the fall of 1871, — a year after a similar step had been taken by the University 




'.f yi:.'r.::riL^ — iLr ii.:: ~n>rnr:r.: irp-=:ir?ii. : r :?- lr?s r!z>?, in the ■x-il«f- cata- 
i •.'.' : " Ijuli-nt jkTy ■a.L^.ir.rti !• ^.'-il irl'^L-r,^ ir. iL-r -nivrrsiiT wi:h ormlrmrn.'' 
A.::./: jr. ::.-: rir».-:lT- ■•-• zi.zi^z'.r^ :: :i-r iris-Cr^ i:. : :h^ i^^zi'.j if :br o.'ileje. to 
■»■:.:- T.r V-ir : f :r.-*r^ :-i*i ^7:-rT*li :':-r j^--^:: =- v vC^i -r.z:, sTiU^tantiil arLiiiim- 
i:v ;:. iiv .r if :L-: ir.i. •• *:. z^ 7-: :: ^i^ Hi-: ^:L; -: ■ ii^ii^nr.-lr rVar aibl trtembling 
:ir-4; ::.:-! srr::,:. -art- wskr.- ir. i ::>r»r Tr^r^ n t "sriLtiiij fri-rii'is f the univeKhr who 
«:r.vr*4 :.'*•=?! .Tivr i::.rf:Lr:^-:-.:.- : ij rrsil:?. pLr -xT-rrirn-^r of tve veais has 
^'' .'.-'; far to pr.vr tfi^-rr i: r^rvL-ri.*: :_* .-r -iiL-il-rss. F>::r Liii-rs enten^ the coUejjre 
iri 1^72. ari'l tt-jv .Tiiii:r»i -sri-.L iLh op^ii: in 1>7^: ?ix are now in college. 
Ts.fr^, Ia*!:-:-! r.ivr ill ii.iiiiiLLr'i 2 V.Sii zn.1: ■ :f Si.LvlirshiT', .uid ihev appear to 
luiv«: dorj*- it 'j-:::r v.-i r-i^ily is their rvili, Th-rv hive ihor.'Ujhly appreciated 
ar.'l c--ir'-fiiiv iK.r-r ^v..-.i ail th*r etlu'ja:i lijl tViliii-* of the o>lle-je : and thev 
fj-r^\u\y 'If n-'t i^^rrm t-.« hive imperllleii thrir health or to have saoTilicei.1 anv finer 
ph;i.^--. of 'r'lltur*:. Of C'."r^. the ex^<-rimri*: -if '»-e<iacation has not yet been tried 
lore erio'ijh at Middlet^wn :*• atfopl anv xkty valuable data toward the 3i>lation of 
the vexe«l '{nf^x'vm of >.^r-t mtrth'>ls in the liL-hcr etlucation of women : but its 
f*--,»jlt'4 tliiH far rertAinly jnve no suj •[••:•« t*j the opinion that lailies ar? unable, 
either mentally or phy*ieally. V* f-n-lure the C"ntinu-'us labor that a college course 
inijKi^-^- Nor d'^-s it apjiear that the exj>eriment has wM»ught any injury to the 
t:*f\\i"n', \u •itaiidani of s^rli'^lar-hip has in no n-iifpects been lowered, and its repu- 
tation haH not snf!'ere«l. In one [k»int only may the measure perhaps be called 
nnniu;oej<-ifiil, — it i.s not jiopiilar with the under^a^huites. Uniformly and scrupu- 
lously courteous as they all are to those ladies who share with them the privileges 
of the cjAXt"^*', it is, nevertheless, without question tnie, that a considerable majority 
of the Htndent-j consider their j»resence an intrusion and a misfortune. This senti- 
ment in doiihthfss stn^n^^er in Middletown than in such institutions as Michigan 
r'niversity and iJoston Univeixity, where the <lormitory system is not in vogue and 
the cr>lh';(e eomni unity is hr*s r:oini>act. It may well be doubted, however, whether 
a ppjiidice which has s<> little foundation in reas<in can survive very long, even in 
HO coni^'rrvative an atmosphere as that of a college. 

The awkward division of the g«n'eniing power of the university between a boanl 
of tniMtees and a l^mrd (){ visitors was continued till 1870 ; when, by a wise amend- 
nuTit of the chart<T, the secoml of these boanls was alx>lished and its powers trans- 
fern'd to the first. The trustees are now elected, a part by the lK>ard itself, a part 
by the " i)atn)nizin<^ confen5nci.*s " of the Methodist Episcopal Church, now number- 
ing' thiiiej-n, and a pail by the Alumni Association. 

Then* are jiroljahly a i^ooi] ninn})err»f the alumni, especially of the younger classes, 
who woidd havi' hi-cn ^'ratilit'd if this amendment of the charter had also changed the 
name of the; cojji'^ri.. They think the second meml)er of the present name smacks 
too stron^'ly of pn^t<'nsion, and the iirst of sectarianism, with neither of which the 
<M)llege VA\\\ be justly charged. There is little probability that the change they desire 
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will ever be effected ; and, indeed, it would be a measure of very doubtful wisdom 
to sacrifice the associations and memories of forty years that have gathered about 
the college name. But there is no disposition to dispute the facts which, it is 
claimed, warrant such a change. Wesleyan University is, and in spite of its name 
professes to be, only a college. And while it may be proud to commemorate in its 
title one of the purest and greatest of men, there is nothing in its course of study or 
its discipline sharply distinctive of the religious denomination he founded. It is a 
Christian college ; it is not a sectarian college. 

The entire value of the property of Wesloyan University at the present time 
is estimated at about $800,000. Like all American colleges, always poor, the 
division of all its gifts so largely in the past few years to enhance its material inter- 
ests has left its endowment sadly inadequate to present wants. It has buildings ; it 
needs men. The moneys invested for the support of professorships one year ago 
amounted to only about $ 140,000. A large and immediate increase of its perma- 
nent funds is, therefore, the most urgent need of the college. But it is a need that 
it is believed will not long remain unsatisfied. Active measures are on foot to add 
a half-million to the endowment fund during the next five years, and not without 
fair hopes of success. About $ 150,000 has already been pledged at the date of this 
writing. 

The faculty at present comprises a president, nine professors, one instructor, two 
tutors, two assistants in the scientific department, and a curator of the museum. 
The catalogue for 1876 recorded the names of one hundred and eighty- three 
students. 

Student life, both in its details and in its general spirit, is much the same in Mid- 
dletown as it is everywhere else. Here, as elsewhere, is the array of secret societies, 
in dim gradation from those whose mysteries welcome the trembling Freshman to 
those nameless ones that lend an awful charm to the dignity of the departing Senior. 
Here, too, a college paper once a fortnight turns its wholesome and impartial scrutiny 
upon the powers that be, and affords a convenient medium through which the col- 
lective undergraduate wisdom can be brought to bear upon the administration of the 
college. A college glee club does good service at home by discouraging unmusical 
noises, and exhibits a most surprising and gratifying readiness to aid in all benevo- 
lent enterprises in the outlying villages and rural districts. The proximity of the 
river affords facilities for boating such as are enjoyed by no other New England col- 
lege. Eound about the old maple in front of North College each year the Class- 
Day ring is formed, the Pipe of Peace is smoked, the parting words are spoken, and 
the parting songs are sung. Here, as every where .else where the dormitory and class 
system keep up among the students the sense of community and the sense of isola- 
tion from the rest of mankind, college life is the same delightfully anomalous thing, 
with its odd mixtures of pathos and nonsense, its buoyancy and conviviality, its 
rivalries and occasional jealousies, its stubborn adherence to unreasonable traditions, 
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and undtTiieath all the generous friendships and the young ambitions that make the 
lour years in college the brightest of a lifetime. 

Middletown stu(h?nts are mostly poor and hcmest. By far the greater number are 
from families in only mo<lerate circumstances, and many are entirely de|)endent upon 
their own exertions. This general lack of wealth is not without its beneficial effects 
upon the coll(»ge community. It obviously renders college life less expensive. 
Then; are no c»)stly fashions which the Middletown student feels lx)und to follow. 
Champagne suppers and fast horses are luxuries fortunately unknown to him ; and 
th(} K(M;ret societies make but very moderate demands upon his purse. It has l)een 
th(; effort of the college authorities from the first to encourage all reasonable economy, 
and U) bring the advantages of a liberal education within the reach of any young man 
of health and energy. Some of the deliverances of the early catalogues on this 
point are rather entertaining reading. For four years apj>eared the encouraging 
state inent : " It should be especially noticed that a large number of the students 
board th(;mselves at about half thti price of board at the boarding-houses [which was 
8 l.^'^O per week], chiefly on milk and a vegetable diet, and find it very conducive 
to health and comfort." In spite, however, of this i)revalent economy, the same 
catalogue exclaims, with a zeal that rather surpasses its rhetoric, " When will par- 
ents learn that money in the ])ockets of youths is a suicidal dagger, that oftener 
than othcTwise destroys scholarship, character, health, and life!" The Middletown 
" youths " of to-day may not j)ractise quite so rigid an economy as their fathers did, 
but they ar(i probably in, little danger from the *' suicidal dagger" aforesaid. Ac- 
(;ording to n^cent estimates, the annual expenses of a student at Middletown are 
about $ 450 ; Koni(?whut less than at most other ^^ew England colleges. 

Nor is (Hjonomy the only virtue that poverty fosters. Those who buy their oppor- 
tunities for culture at so dear a rate are not likely to waste them. Energy and 
industry are the rule among Wesleyan students. Anything like caste is unknown. 
Nowhi^re, in the estimate of a student by his fellows, does money count for less and 
character for more. College sentiment, if sometimes cmde, is always honest and 
manly. Hazing and other traditional forms of disorder rarely cause any trouble, 
and in their num\ bruUd pluisos are entirely unknown. In all respects the friends 
of the (!ollege are glad to believe that the general moral and religious character of 
its students is very high. Such students as these are the stuff out of which useful 
men are made. Wesley an University cannot, indeed, boast of having educated many 
men of the widest fame. (Jreat names are few and far between in the alumni lists 
of any college ; and Wesleyan's ix)ll is not yet long enough to accommodate many. 
I hit it conUiins no names of which their Alma Mater need be ashamed. Eleven 
hundivd and thirty tour men and four women have been graduated at Wesleyan, of 
whom niiu' hundred and sixty-seven ai-e believed to be now living. In sterling 
worth of character, in sound and practical mental culture, and in the general useful- 
ness of th(» work, this round thousiind of Wesleyan's alumni need not fear comparison 
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with those of any of her sister colleges. Nor have they failed to reach high place 
in church and state. Many of them have won distinguished eminence at the bar. 
They have been honorably represented in the government of almost every Northern 
State and in the national Congress. In the church their influence has been, per- 
haps, still more commanding. Three bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
have been Wesleyan alumni, and all the benevolent, literary, and ecclesiastical 
enterprises of that body have been largely under the direction of men trained at 
Middletown. Most noteworthy of all are the services of the alumni of Wesleyan to 
the cause of education. The university has furnished a president and at least one 
professor to Boston University, to Syracuse University, to Michigan University, and 
to the Northwestern University, at Evanston, Illinois. According to the alumni 
record one hundred and forty-six of the graduates have been presidents or professors 
in colleges or professional schools, and two hundred and seventy-one have made 
teaching in some capacity the work of their lives. With this record of faithful and 
honorable work in all the most useful departments of human activity, a college not 
yet fifty years old may well be satisfied. 

Wesleyan University cannot boast the honorable prestige of age. No dim and 
reverend traditions gather about its history. Its founding was a thing of yesterday. 
Half its first class of six are still living, and in the alumni session of the trustees 
there is still seen each year at least one man who was present at that first meeting 
" in the Lyceum of Captain Partridge's Academy," where the Wesleyan University 
was bom. But its friends believe that its career is only just begun. In the face of 
manifold difficulties it has fairly won a position in the front rank of American col- 
leges ; that position they are confident that it will keep. With trustees of energy 
and judgment, with a faculty of enthusiasm and sound learning, and with a thou- 
sand alumni who regard their Alma Mater with an affectionate intei*est perhaps 
seldom given to a larger institution, there is little doubt that Wesleyan University 
will make good the sanguine expectations of those who know and love it best. 
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N the year 1832 Rev. John Jay Shipherd, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Churcli in Elyria, Ohio, profoundly impressed with the importance of 
extending Christian education and Christian institutions throughout 
the valley of the Mississippi, resigned his pastorate, and entered upon 
the work of laying tlie foundations of Oberlin College. He had associated with 
himself a single helper and counsellor, Mr. Philo P. Stewart, who had spent seveial 
years as a missionary among the Choctaws, in the State of Mississippi. 

These two men had together, in mutual conference and prayer, wrought out the 
idea of a Christian community surrounding and sustaining a school which should 
afford facilities for thorough education through all the grades of preparatory, colle- 
giate, and theological study. The enterprise, as they planned it, was essentially a 
missionary work; and in that character they undertook it and presented it to others 
for their co-operation. Without means and without friends to sustain them, these 
two men, a minister and a missionary, set forth to carry out their plan, — a plan 
which to the majority even of thoughtful people seemed like a visionary scheme. 
But Mr. Shipherd went forwanl with a confidence and an enthusiasm begotten 
of what seemed to him an inspiration ; and during the years that followed, in 
the progress of the work, he oft^n referred to his ideal " as the pattern shown in 
the mount." The name of the community and of the school was suggested by the 
memoir, then recently published, of John Frederic Oberlin, the pastor of Waldbach, 
among the Vosges Mountains, in the province of Alsace, in France. 

In the realization of the plan it was necessary to get possession of a considerable 
tract of land, not simply as a site for the school, but to afford room for the Christian 
community which was to be gathered. The cost of lands already improved in 
Northern Ohio placed them beyond reach; and thus a tract was secured, three 
miles square, about eight miles from Elyria in I^rain County, still covered by the 
native forest and penetrated by no road. This tract was purchased of the original 
proprietors, Messrs. Street and Hughes, of New Haven, Connecticut, at one dollar 
and a half an acre. These gentlemen made a donation to the school of five hundred 
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acres of the land for college grounds and a farm. The remainder of the land was 
sold to families invited to share in the undertaking by joining the new settlement, 
at an advance of one dollar an acre, for the benefit of the school. Thus the college 
grounds were secured and means provided for the erection of the first college build- 
ing. But Oberlin was still only a wilderness. The paths of the Indian hunter 
could still be traced in its forests, and the howl of the wolf was heard at night. 
How was the forest to be removed, and the institutions of education and religion to 
be reared on those grounds ? Messrs. Shipherd and Stewart were born and trained 
in Vermont, and naturally turned towards Kew England to find families of the 
desired spirit and culture to form the nucleus of the new community. Such families 
came in considerable numbers, chiefly from Vermont and New Hami)shire, and a 
few from New York and Northern Ohio ; all, however, of New England birth and 
education. All these families, before being admitted to the "colony," signed a 
covenant of Christian Consecration and of co-operation in the common enterprise. 
In their church connection they were all Evangelical Congregationalists. 

The first family came upon the ground and made an inroad upon the forest in April, 

1833. Others followed during the spring and summer, and the work of founding 
the community and the school was fairly begun. The first houses of the colo- 
nists were log-cabins. The first frame building was Ol^rlin Hall, three stories in 
height, erected during the autumn of that year. In this building the school was 
opened on the 3d of December, 1833. Penuanent teachers had not yet been ap- 
pointed ; but students had gathered from the neighboring region, and a considerable 
number had come from New England under the same impulse which had brought 
the colonists. A student from Western Reserve College, about fifty miles distant, 
which had been established seven years before, was called to take charge of the 
school during this first term. 

These students were such as would have gathered at a New England academy of 
that day ; a portion of them looking forward 'to a full college course, and ready to 
take up the study of the Ancient Languages, while others contemplated only an 
advanced English course, as a preparation for teaching or for business. Young men 
and young women came together, after the fashion of the academy, and from the 
beginning the plan was announced of providing all necessary facilities for the 
advanced education of women. Tlie number of pupils at this opening term was 
forty-four ; young men twenty-nine, and young women fifteen. 

A charter for the school was obtained from the legislature of Ohio in February, 

1834, under the title, "The Oberlin Collegiate Institute." This name was retained 
until 1850, when it was changed by act of the legislature to Oberlin College. From 
the beginning the charter conferred full university powers, and has never been 
changed. To give the name of college to a handful of pupils and a single teacher 
gathered in the woods seemed quite too ambitious ; but the organization of the 
college was pushed forward all the same. Various professors were appointed in 
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1834, and a Freshman class was formed in the autumn of that year. When the 
chan^'c of name was at length obtained, it was simply to express existing fiicts, and 
involved no change in the constitution or arrangements of the school. 

In May, 18.*U, the first jwrmanent teachers came upon the ground, all from New 
England. Itev. 8. H. Waldo, from Amherst and Andover, came as professor of 
Languages ; James Dascomb, M. I)., from Dartmouth, as professor of Chemistry, 
Physiology, and Botany ; and Daniel Branch, from Amherst, as principal of the pre- 
paratory department. Mrs. Dascomb soon took the jx^sition of principal of the young 
ladies' department, and Mrs. Branch became teacher of French and other classic 
branchcvS. Other places were not filled until the following year. 

A very distinct feature of the original plan was the arrangements for manual labor 
on the part of every student, with the threefold aim of influence upon character, 
influence upon health, and self-vsupport. The founders were very sanguine in their 
expectations in connection with this feature of the enterprise. They were not alone 
in th(?ir idea. Sevend other institutions of learning at the West tried the experiment 
of manual labor in those years. Mr. Shipherd believed, and published accordingly 
in liis circulars, that when once the college should Ik) furnished with needed build- 
ings and apparatus, with a fann in cultivation, and suitable workshops and other 
appliances for labor, any young man of energy, by four hours of daily labor, could 
defray all his necessary expenses, including a charge for tuition sufficient to support 
tint i-equired teachei-s. llence lie contemplated no invested endowment, and asked 
only for means to erect and furnish buildings and shops, and to i)Ut the farm in 
order. He estimaUMJ that one hundred and fifty dollars for each student would be 
a reasonable allowance for this preliminary expenditure, and thus proposed that eveiy 
one paying this sum should be guaranteed all the advantages of the school perpet- 
ually for a single pupil, the pupil being required to pay the usual bills by his labor. 

It was doubtless this feature of the school which attracted many students from 
New England, as well as from other parts of the country, and gave to the college 
from the very first year a wide constituency. In general this feature was received 
with favor at the beginning by the students themselves. They shared in the enthu- 
siasm of the new enterprise, and responded to the manual-labor bell aa cheerfully as 
to the call to other student duties. The new farm was to be cleared of the forest, 
and fenced and brought under cultivation. New buildings were rising on every 
side, college buildings and private residences. The demand for labor was pressing, 
and the young men took their place in these different lines of labor according to 
their tiiste or skill or energy. Of course among a hundred young men there must 
have been here and there one whose talent for manual labor could never be devel- 
oped ; but in general, though not invariably, the best students were the best workers. 

The young women found employment for their working-hours in the domestic 
labor of the college boarding-house, or in the families of the " colony." It was 
soon apprehended that difficulty would arise in providing suitable and remunerative 
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labor for young women, and various schemes were devised to meet the emergency, 
the most conspicuous of which was the putting out of an extensive mulberry planta- 
tion, with a view to the culture of silk. But this bubble burst before the trees had 
time to grow. There was ground for a similar apprehension in regard to the young 
men, but the difficulty was not so pressing, nor so obvious, as they were employed 
in the building and the clearing. No returns were looked for, and no ready oppor- 
tunity was afforded for solving the problem of profit and loss. But the means soon 
failed to pay for the labor of several hundred students. This difficulty was met in 
part the second year by reducing the number of hours of labor each day to three, 
in place of four, and the year following to two ; and at length labor ceased to be 
required, but employment was furnished to those who called for it. After years 
of adjustment and readjustment, the expense of maintaining an organized system of 
manual labor was found too great to be sustained, and the effort was relinquished. 
The college farm was distributed under a permanent lease, binding the lessees to 
furnish labor to students calling for it, in proportion to the number of acres 
occupied. The conviction became settled in the minds of those who had most to 
do with the system, that, as human nature is constituted, student labor cannot be 
made remunerative. Here and there a student can find a position in a family or in 
some establishment where his two or three hours' work exactly meets a want, but 
organized student labor must always stand at a disadvantage. No branch of indus- 
try dependent upon such labor can be sustained in competition with labor in its 
usual forms. As a relic of the system, Oberlin College still retains the long winter 
vacation, designed primarily to adjust the season of study to the season of labor, and 
secondarily to give the self-sustaining student opportunity to take a school for the 
winter months. Long ago the secondary reason became the primary, and there have 
been years when more than five hundred students from the different departments of 
the college have employed the vacation in teaching. The growth of the common- 
school system of the country, and the tendency to employ teachers for the year, will 
probably soon do away with this reason for a long winter vacation, and Oberlin will 
fall into line with other colleges in its arrangement of terms and vacations. Another 
relic of manual-labor times is the concentration of recitations and lectures for all the 
higher classes upon the morning hours, to leave the afternoon open for labor. This 
arrangement has been retained because it is, in general, preferred by teachers and 
students. 

At the close of the fall term in 1834 Mr. Shipherd proposed to go East again, 
to secure additional funds and teachers for his enterprise, which had opened so 
auspiciously. While making his preparations for the journey he w^as profoundly 
impressed with the idea that he must go by way of Cincinnati, a most unusual route 
from Northern Ohio to New England. Of this impression he could give no ex- 
planation, and had no reason in support of it, except that it was " borne in upon 
him" that thus he must do. After vainly trying to put the thought aside, he 
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reluctiiiitly turned his face towanl Cincinnati, not knowing the things which shouhl 
hefall liim there. Upon his arrival he made the acquaintan<;e of Rev. Asa Mahan, 
pastor of one of tht; Pveshyterian diundies of the city, and a trustee of Lane Semi- 
nary, a theological school near tlie city, connected with the Presbyterian Church, 
witli Dr. Lyman Beecher at it^ lu^ad. Here he leiirned that a large body of the 
students of Lane Seminary had nntently withdrawn from the school bexiause by 
the action of the truste(»s they had l)een restrained in the discussion of slavery. 
These students had kept tog(»ther and wenj prosecuting their studies by themselves, 
in the neighborliood of tlie city. Their course had interested Arthur Tappan, of 
Xew York, and they were at this time in correspondence with him in reference to 
the establishment of a new theological school. 

Mr. Shiplierd saw the opportunity, proposed to the young men to join his enter- 
prise at Oberlin, and, accomj>anied by Mr. Mahan, who was in full symimthy with 
the action of these studtaits, went on to New York to confer with the Tap|)ans and 
other antislavery men in reference to the work in hand. Kev. Charles (J. Finney 
was then paster of the Broadway Tabernacle, having come to New York City after 
a remarkable career of ten y(?ai*s as an evangelist in various towns and cities of 
N(?w York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New England. In this work he had \ye- 
como conspicuous as a leader in the *' New School Theology," and his friends the 
Tapj>ans, and otliers, had suggeste<l to him to take this class from Lane Seminary 
and bring them forward into the ministry. 

In conference with these di He rent parties Mr. Shipherd succeeded in combining 
and concentrjiting all tlicsc interests upon the enterprise ali'eady commenced at 
Oberlin, and the result was that a circle of antislavery men in New York sub- 
8cribe<l for the endowment of eight ])rofessorships, of which they were to pay the 
interest from the time of subscri[)tion, and the principal as they could spare it from 
their business. Their al)ility and vStanding at that time were such as seemed to 
warrant th(js(j engagements. It was further arranged that Mr. Mahan should take 
the presidency of Oberlin College, Mr. Finney the profcijsorship of Theology, and 
Rev. John !Mi»rgan, who had held a professorship at Lane Seminary, and who had left 
with the seceding students, the professoi-sliip of New Testiiment Exegesis. These 
arrangements were carried into eilect without delay ; and in May and June of 1835 
these students from Lane Seminary and many others, and the president and professors 
api)ointed, were added to the school at <Jberlin, intensifying all its activities and 
giving it an immense impulse. To receive this large accession of students from 
Lane Seminary a barrack wjis ext<3mporized, cidled Cincinnati Hall, one hundred and 
forty- four feet in lengtli, twenty-four in width, and one story high. It was con- 
structed of timl>ers and boards fresli from the tree, and battened on the outside with 
"slabs" retaining the original bark. It was divided into twenty-four rooms, each 
room twelve feet squai-e, furnishing ample accommodation for two students. Other 
more permanent buildings were commencetl the same year, and one, a larger college 
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boaniing-hall, serving also as a dormitory for young women, was completed. The 
other two, Colonial Hall and Tappan Hall, were completed the following year, — the 
first, a frame building eighty feet long and three stories high, named from the fact 
that the " colonists " subscribed about half the cost of its erection, and were to occupy 
the lower story, which was the college chapel, as a place of worship until they should 
be able to build a church ; the second, a brick structure one hundred and twelve 
feet long and four stories high, named from Mr. Arthur Tappan, who gave 9 10,000 
for its erection. 

. Thus, in less than three years from the felling of the first tree in the Oberlin 
forest, the college was in full and vigorous operation, with two hundred and seventy- 
seven students in actual attendance : thirty-five in the theological classes, thirty- 
eight in college, one hundred and thirty-one in the preparatory classes, and seventy- 
three in the course for young women. It had two college buildings, besides the 
barrack, completed, two others begun, and two substantial brick houses for profes- 
sors finished, with a pledged endowment of $ 80,000, bearing interest. 

The action of the founders and trustees of the college in inviting the students 
from Lane Seminary to Oberlin identified the enterprise with the antislavery move- 
ment, which was then gaining force in the country. This attitude was not taken 
without a struggle. Mr. Shipherd himself was already an avowed abolitionist ; but 
several of his associates on the board of trustees were men of conservative tendencies, 
and were very reluctant to commit the school to the radical ideas which were 
insisted upon at Cincinnati and New York as a condition of the proposed combina- 
tion of interests. The simjjle demand was that students should be received to the 
school without respect to color. Colored students had years before been received 
in other colleges at the East and at the West, and, so far as appears, no question of 
propriety or impropriety had been raised. But the j)ublic mind had become sensi- 
tive on the question of slavery, and tlio idea had been widely disseminated that the 
only solution of the problem was the exportation of the colored people to Africa ; 
and every movement that contemplated the elevation of the colored people in this 
country was very generally regarded with apprehension and aversion. The dis- 
cussion in the board of trustees and in the community and the school was very 
warm, and the question was at length decided in favor of receiving colored pupils 
by the casting vote of the president of the board, liev. John Keap, a graduate of 
Yale, of the class of 1802. This action, simple as it seems, was acceptexl at home 
and abroad as a commitment of Oberlin, the school and the colony, to advanced and 
aggressive antislavery views ; and the result confirmed the apprehension. 

There were at the tune no colored people in Northern Ohio, except here and there 
a single person in the larger towns. No colored pupils were seeking admission to 
the school, and there was little prospect that any would appear. But this action 
of the trustees made Oberlin notorious throughout the land, and tended to divide 
the surrounding community into two classes, — a small body of intense and earnest 
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friends, and a larger !)ody who regarded the place as a hot-bed of extravagance and 
fanaticism. Within a year a single colored student was received, and others from 
time to time, until they constituted, before the Act of Emancipation, about five per 
cent of the whole numl>er ; and since then the proix)rtion has risen at times to seven 
or eight per cent. 

The impression has prevailed to a considerable extent, that Oberlin was estab- 
lished distinctively for the purpose of affording educational privileges to the colored 
people, and hence it has been often s|)oken of as a colored schooL The aim of its 
founders was Christian education on the broadest platform, without a tliought of 
any sjuicial eflbrt in behalf of the coloi*ed people. In the prosecution of this work 
the (question came before them, and was decided in harmony with the demands of 
common Christian principle. The excited condition of the ])ublic mind, and the 
pressure of tlie great (|uestion of slavery, gave Oberlin its prominence in this move- 
ment, and to a great extent determined its history. No change was made in its 
arrangements or courses to meet the case of colored pupils. They have been 
received as others have, and all the privileges of the school are accorded to them. 
They find their places in the class-rooms as others do, and there is nothing in class- 
list or genend catalogue or the books of the college to indicate the color-line. That 
there is any such difference of comi)lexion is a matter only of observation and of 
memory. Now and then a student, upon his first coming, feels sensitive lest in the 
chapel or class room he should bo found in proximity with a dark-skinned fellow- 
student ; but each finds his seat according U) his own taste, and no difficulty has 
ever arisen on tlie subject. 

If the reconls were seardied for the standing of colored pupils in scholarship, it 
would probably be found that their average has been low. This fact admits of a 
natural exidanation in tlie lack of oj^portunity of culture in their childhood. That 
anything beyond this is indicated is scarcely yet determined. There have been 
brilliant scholars among them, but probably not in the same proportion as among 
oth<?rs. But this fact is rather an argument in favor of giving them ever}' advantage 
of education. 

The arrangement for the education of young women was a prominent feature in 
the plan of tlie founders. Their first annual report announces as the " primary 
object, the education of ministers and pious scthool-teachers," and as "a secondary 
object, the elevation of female chamcter," jind proceeds to state that " the female 
departuKjnt, under the suj)ervision of a lady, will furnish the instruction in the use- 
ful branches taught in the Ix'st female seminaries ; and its higher classes will be 
permitted to enjoy the i)rivileges of such i)rofessorshii)s in the teachers*, collegiate, 
and theological departments as sliall best suit their sex and prospective employ- 
ment." It <loes not appear that tlie later ideas of woman s sphere and rights had 
been anticipated on the part of the founders of the school. They proposed only to 
furnish the best possible facilities for preparation for those duties which obviously 
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belong to woman ; and from the beginning to tlie present time this has been the 
aim of those who have had the management of the school. It was not anticipated 
at the beginning that young women in any considerable numbers would pursue 
a full college course, although all opportunities which the college afforded were 
openeii to them. A so-called " Ladies' Course " was presented, giving all the 
Mathematics, Natural Science, Literature, and Philosophy of the college course, with 
the addition of French, Drawing, and a few special branches, but omitting most of 
the Latin and the Greek, or making them optional. This course required four 
years, with a fair commonnschool training as a preparation. As the college course 
was improved and extended, similar additions were made to the women's course, 
and for many years past a year's preparatory study of Mathematics, Latin, and His- 
tory has been required, and three terms of German have been added in the third 
year of the course, giving Hyq years of study after the ordinary common-school 
education. This course for young women was made parallel with the college course, 
so that in the same studies the two classes are brought together. Thus the young 
men and women recite together and have the same lectures and the same professors. 
Until 1875 this course was called the " Ladies* Course," and those pursuing it were 
arranged in the catalogue by themselves, under the general head of " Female Depart- 
ment," in later years, "Ladies' Department." This arrangement gave the impression 
to a cursory reader that the young women were arranged by themselves in a separate 
school, with their own classes and instructors. The new arrangement for the cata- 
logue, introduced in 1875, designates the former "Ladies' Course" as the "Lit- 
erary Course," parallel with the full college course, now called the " Classical and 
Scientific Course," both under the general head of " Department of Philosophy and 
the Arts." This is merely a change in nomenclature, and involves no change in the 
arrangements for co-education. These remain as at the beginning. 

Early in the history of the college there were indications that a few young 
women would desire the full college course ; and in 1837 four were admitted to the 
Freshman class, three of whom graduated in 1841, — the first to receive a college 
degree in this country. Since that time almost all the graduating classes have 
included young women, one or more, in all one hundred and three. These young 
women, in scholarship, have maintained a full average with their classes in all 
departments of study. Quite as large a proportion of them, as of the young men, 
have been brilliant scholars. Xor do the vital statistics give indication, in their 
case, of a heavier strain upon the physical constitution. They seem to endure their 
work as well as others, and after graduation to have equal prospect of life and 
health. 

The number of young women pursuing the full college course has varied greatly, 
sometimes rising to thirty or more, and again falling to eight or ten, and these 
variations seem to be without assignable cause. No positive influence is brought to 
bear in either direction. Each pupil determines her course for herself, with such 
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advicf; as slif; can w^ciirc. It would doubtless Ik? otisv for the instract.»rs to turn 
iiiU'li lar^'^fF iiuiub^fFs to the full colle;;o course, if such effort seemed desirable. 
Nearly six hundred y<>ung women liave completed the course originally intended 
fr»r them, — shf>rt«'r by two y«Mrs, including the preparatory study, than the full 
college couivr*. Tin* last catiiln^^ue gives twenty-s<?ven in the classical and one hun- 
drffd anil twrntv-foiir in the litf-rarv course. Still larger numbers of voung women 
an; found in tin* pn-panitory courses and in the Conservatory of Music. At the 
oiK'iiing of the M'honl alxuit one thinl of the pupils in attendance were young 
women; but the ratio gradually increased, until for years jxist it has stood about 
five to six, the catalogue for 1S70-77 giving, young women four Imndred and 
nincity-thn'e, young nitn j^ix hundre<l and stjven. The larger part of those in 
atti'iidanr'e do not complete a course, but give such time to study as their circum- 
stances serni to re(|uire r>r jM-rniit. 

Whili; for piirjKJScs of instructi(»n the; young women come under the same instruc- 
tor^ and into the stimr classes as the young men, the arrangements for general 
suiHTvision and discipline am entindy distinct. For these purposes they constitute 
a <l«'|Kii*tnient }>y themselves, under the din'ct care of a lady principal, who receives 
tln'Hi as tlu'V i-onif, advises with them as to their arrangements, introduces them to 
tlu'ir classrs, gathers them statedly for gen<'ral counsel and instruction, and gives 
them personally such attention as they may require. In this resixmsibility she is 
Kiihtained ])y a )M)ard of ladies, consisting generally of wives of professors in the 
eollege, and Jippointed ])y the trustees. This boanl, in connection \»nth the prin- 
eipal, have full authority in reference to the conduct and discipline of the young 
women. This arr.mgement was adopted at the outset, and thus it is supposed the 
a<lvantages of co-ed u(^'itif)n are secured without separating young women from ap- 
l)n»j)riate care and supervision. 

A line ])uilding, called the I^idies' Hall, is made the headquarters of the depart- 
ment, where a})out <Mghty young women are provided with n)oms and boanl. The 
dining-room is sulficient to receive in addition a hundred or more young men, and 
thus the co-edu(!ation exten<ls to the tiible as to the recitation-room. The principal 
of the tlepartment and her assistants find their home in this hall, anil have hero 
their oflice and lerture room, where they ivceive the voung women of the entire 
college. Those who are not fiirnish(Ml with rooms and boanl here find accommoda- 
tion in the families of th(^ place, under the direction of the principal. 

The literary so(;i(?ti(*s of the two dei)artments are entiady distinct. The young 
women have their own societies, and tlie two sexes are never associated in the same 
society. This order has ])een maintained from the ]»eginning. 

Tlie (friginal name of the school, "Obeilin Collegiate Institute," and the fact that 
young women were received to nnunbeishij), and some other circumstances connecteil 
with its early history, tende<l to give the impression that its aim was to afford a 
limited and superficial education, less general and thorough than that given in the 
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best American colleges. There is no evidence, however, that this was in the thought 
of the original founders. It was doubtless in their plan to give opportunity to those 
who wished to prepare themselves for teaching in the public schools of the West, 
and for the avocations of ordinary life, to accomplish this by a limited course of 
study, after the standard and manner of a New England academy or high school. 
In this line of work much has been done in all the years past. But a college course 
was adopted at the beginning corresponding in all essential features with that pur- 
sued in the best colleges of the country, and the four members admitted to the first 
Freshman class sustained an examination which would probably at that time have 
admitted them to any college in the land. Nor has there been at any time a depart- 
ure from this idea. The earliest professors were from the best scholars of Yale and 
Williams and Amherst and Dartmouth, men not likely to look with favor upon any 
scheme of superficial education. President Mahan had a strong conviction against 
making the " heathen classics " so prominent in a course of study, and early after 
entering upon his duties he gave a public lecture on the subject. This led to a 
public discussion of the question between President Mahan and Professor Waldo, 
then professor of Languages. The entire community became interested in the dis- 
cussion, and one evening, after a stindng speech by President Mahan, two students 
upon a banter went out and set their Virgils on fire. Several others joined them, 
and added to the burning pile. It was only a college spree, but the rumor naturally 
went abroad that Oberlin had repudiated and burned the classics. The same young 
men who led in the affair prepared their lessons in Virgil for the next day as usual, 
and the college course was continued without change, except the substitution of 
Buchanan's Psalms for Horace, New Testament Greek for a portion of the classic 
Greek, and Hebrew for a portion of the Latin. The courso*was not shortened, and 
the proportion of linguistic study was not diminished. These special features were at 
length found to be inconvenient, making it difficult for students from other schools to 
enter at Oberlin, and for students from Oberlin to enter other schools. For many 
years past the usual selection of Latin and Greek classics has had its place in the course, 
and the course has advanced in length and breadth, keeping pace with the general 
advancement in the country. During the entire history of the school students hav- 
ing a good standing at Oberlin have been able to enter ad eundem the leading colleges 
of the East. 

In 1875 a plan of elective studies was adopted for the Sophomore and Junior 
years, and for the first term of the Senior year. Four studies are furnished for each 
term, from which the student selects three. Thus he can extend his study of the 
ancient languages, or can take instead the French and German languages, or he can 
prosecute natural science more fully. It is believed that this arrangement will give 
a degree of elasticity to the course which is desirable, without essentially changing 
its character as a coui-se for general education. 

A record is kept of the performance of each student in daily recitations, solely for 
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•."-i;-;. t;.': :j -;j/>:r f ^ta :•*'*>!; :;. di.v -li-* hi.-; n,: r^^r. >:■ lin.r :•": ;ha: tiach 
i;.' r/iV:; i.ir i.i'i !:;•; prvil'.vv of .4'»j* »r::;j it '."'jr-iXi-i^cvni^n: w::L iiis vrilion or 
*--.viv. tiiti:;^' iiir {'i^v;*: al]'h'i;j»:ti'.-ji;ly. N".' J ziz^rsi liiVrr r.ieeii •^tdblUii'i^I ill the (>j\r 

W^*', 'i;. i Ii'/I.'r hi'..; '.V'rr Ki'-'rli "ii-trir-Ut-i. Th-r-W: J-.-inti fi^Vt '..nlv l-etrQ i*E:nle»J 

A- ill v.i': •'1.-'; '/f .ill W'r.-l'rni ': .•il*',:--. a " pnrpiarii ■nr •irr^irrmerit " has been 
iji;»ii/-i:ii r'i at Of^'rilin. Aiii':!! lax,-- .^rv.>i the tw.fold p*tir]»':'Se of nttiiij students f-r 
th'; a i'.ah'wl f-jy'ii-*", aiil of furni-hinj r* limitel e-iucation to th'>ae who are n»"t 
;ir/]<: t \» r-ik'r ;i 'oll";.;*- ':'»iir-!*-. ThU .v:ii'>.»i U under the ^'eueril mtna.vnient of the 
f(,\\*'jy. f:i':'ilty, and iin'l*T lh*r din-'t .-!i{F*.-rvL-ji. n ..if a princijial wh-* is a member <if 
til*' f'l' 'ii* V. Tw'i or iii'.'p* tutor-, or p-rrin:in»'nt instni«:t'.ir?, are ass^.-iatol with him, 
and in a idilion Aw^h: <\.i'^-^r-. an* '^\\*'U t'»a r-.n-";id»:ra)»k- naml:N='r ^'f the best students 
in l!j«: alvan'"d <:Ia--*'* of th- hiu'li'.r departments. This arran;:^*ment senses several 
ii-'j d \rir\ff't".. It ■^•':iiie- '^t>*A w-^rk in llie d^Kirtui'-nt at a very moderate cv?m- 
]i<'n'iti';n ; it f'irni.Th<:.-i to th'r .-u-M.-es-ffid ^tIld^rnt a .-HJit of normal tmining for the 
work of lii;.di'T in-jtru'ti'^n, affordin;/ hini at the siime time s-jme help in meeting his 
*x[»';nv'!<; and, not l-a-t, with«^iit any further ur;ianiziition i»r pressure, it an>uses a 
'■'^ntrollin'' .-r'-ntini'-nt anion-' tlie stii<lents on the side of wh'»le.>i>me onler in the 
'•'t\U"/*:. The ;-en.-e of n'.^iKjii.-ihility is in<>:-i helpful in this direction. 

Th'r fnnr~t- ol pMpanitory in.-^tni<:tion fur the Fn*shman • lass is three years, follow- 
in;/ a fair <nui]wtiini']iifti\ education, and for the first year of the literary course, one 
year. Ahout thn-i' fnurthi of those entering' the classical course make their prei>ara- 
tions in thi.-> school. Of th".-,*' entering th<; literary course the proportion is much 
I'-.v 'rii<r«^ are few acad«*niies in Ohio affording adequate prefxiration in the lan- 
;<ua;.^'"», and very few of the jiuhlic high schools undertake this work. Thus the 
rjt\\i"^f^ of th<j State an^ <oni{x.-llcd to furnish opjKirtunity for such preparation. In 
conn«-ction witli th** pn-paratory <h*i>artnu*nt an " English School" is maintained, iu 
whif'h a con.sidera]>l<; ninnlM*r of pupils come und«*r the general college influence, and 
p-ri'lwr HU^'h training as their plans of life will admit or require. From this scIkx)1 
many an; dniwn into a jirepanition for college, and finally into the college course. 
This is on<' of tin- advantages of a jirfjiaratory scrhool in connection with the college, 
an arrang«'m«'nt KjMMially d<*sini])h' in communities when? the higher education is not 
fully appn*<iat<M|. The <lang<'r in such connection is that the strength and time of 
prof«^-»s<jrs will In; drawn ujmui for the work in the lower departments, and thus their 
hi;.(lMT work will sull^r. This mistake has been avoided at Oberlin. The different 
d'^jjartuKMits an; k«'j)t. distinct, each with its own corps of teachers, and the pupil, in 
pjiMsing from one de|;artnn'nt to another, comes in contiict with a new body of 
instructors. 

The only |>n»f(;ssional or post-graduate course which has been established in con- 
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nection with the college is the course of Theology. This is a deliuitely organized 
theological seminary, with a full corps of instructors, presenting the usual course of 
three years, intended to follow the ordinary college course, or a preparation in some 
degree equivalent. This school is under the management of the trustees of the col- 
lege, and rests upon the common pecuniary foundation. But it is distinct in its 
boaixl of instructors, in the organization of its classes, and in its dormitories and 
lecture-rooms. A single building. Council Hall, is devoted to its uses. This build- 
ing furnishes private rooms for about sixty students, and lecture-rooms and chapel 
for a hundred or more. It is the finest of the buildings belonging to the college, 
and takes its name from the National Council of Congregational Churches, which con- 
vened at Oberlin in 1871, under the auspices of which the cornerstone was laid. 

The Theological School was in the original plan of the founders ; ami the first 
annual report, issued in the autumn of 1834, says : " The Theological department 
will probably be opened in time for the Senior class of the Institute, some four years 
hence, it being the design of the trustees to fill tlio several professorships of this 
extended system as fast as the advance of the classes now in the Institute shall 
require." The most advanced students had just entered Freshmen. The catalogue 
issued a year from that time gives the Theological department fully organized, with 
thirty-five students and ten professors on the ground. This unexpected progress 
was the result of the accession from Lane Seminary already referred to. 

The extended arrangements for instruction in music, now in connection with the 
college, were not in the original plan. Thorough instruction in sacred music was 
contemplated, and in the catalogue of 1835 Rev. Elihu P. IngersoU appears in the 
faculty as professor of Sacred Music and principal of the preparatory department. 
From that time on to the present instruction in sacred music has been free to 
students in all departments. In 1837 a young man from Boston, George N. Allen, 
who had enjoyed the best advantages for musical culture then afforded in that city, 
entered the Junior class in the college. He was enthusiastic in his devotion to 
music, and was at once appointed instructor in sacred music, and after his gradua- 
tion, professor of Music. His influence was very decided and effe^itive in the 
promotion of musical culture in the college and in the community. In connection 
with the large number of young women in attendance upon the school, a demand 
for instruction in piano music soon appeared, and arrangements to meet this demand 
were organized by the professor of Music, upon his own responsibility, outside of 
the college work. This arrangement at length grew into a School of Music, which 
in 18G5 was organized as a Conservatory of Music, and in 1867 was taken into 
connection with the college. It has a yearly attendance of two hundred and fifty 
to three hundred pupils, of whom nearly one third are tiiking other studies in con- 
nection with their music. The conservatory rests upon its own pecuniary basis, 
but its director and instructors are appointed by the college, and its pupils are 
under the general college discipline. The professor of Music in the college is 
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fJi^:<:^>r of the coaserratory. Five of thtr leadii^: instnlc^Jrs have been pupils in 
the Leipzig Coriaervatory. The conaerva^Jn• has a musical librarr of four thousand 
heie^rt pieosii fur the Uae of iu? pupila. 

All jior;ietiess among the .'•luiients are open, no secret society having existed in the 
hiAtory of the c«»ll»:fge. As a prj)jabJe result, the literan' societies have been inain- 
taine<i with more tlian usual interest and pnjsfurrity. Of these there are one in the 
ThetjW^c^l ScIkxiI, three in the college prrjper, two among the young women, and 
fteveral, more or less permanent, in the preparatory school The permanent societies 
are provided with pleasant r«x;ms, the two ladies' societie;s liavinga room in common 
in the Lailies* Hall, the college s<K:ieties a room in ^kiciety Hall, and the theological 
society in Council HalL Occupying these rooms in common, and having a com- 
mon librar}', the societies are inclined to be neighborly, and the rivalr}' is perhaps 
less inten.'*^.', but not less wholesome, than if each had its own room and maintained 
a library for iimAL liesides a public anniversary for each society, the three college 
ii(m*iii(^ give an annual exhibition in which they are equally represented. 

Three rea<ling-rooms are sustained, — one for the Theological students, one for the 
young men in general, and one for the young women. 

The college was establislH^l by earnest men in the interests of Christian education 
and for the extension of (Jlinstian institutioiLs in the land and in other lands. In 
its origin and its aim it was a missionary enterprise ; not the spontaneous outgrowth 
of the cr>mniunities in the midst of which it was planted, but rather brought in and 
planUjd in the forest by the jxjrsonal zeal and energy of its founders. Hence it had 
no organic connection with churches or ecclesiastical bodies in any form, and has 
never had. In its chailer and its constitution it is non-sectarian. The original 
founders were connect«.*d with Congregational and Presbyterian churches, and very 
8o<jn the movement develoiHid more distinctively Congregational leanings and sym- 
pathies, and th(i majority of its trustees and professors have been Congregational- 
ists. Hut tlnj trustees are a self-i)erpetuating >x)dy, appointing their own successors 
without restriction, and no religious tests are provided for trustees, faculty, or 
students, in any department. TIkj first church established in the colony was a 
Congregational Church, in connection with Presbytery, upon the " Plan of Union," 
with a niod(;rjit(*ly Calvinistic crer-d The church very soon withdrew from the 
Presbytery, and rtinij)liiied its confession of faith so as to admit all evangelical Chris- 
tians ; and this wius the only church in the jdace for the first twenty years. Since 
that time a r>ai)tist, a Methodist, an Episcopal, and a second Congregational Church 
hav(i boc^n established. No college church has been organize^l, but students elect 
for tliemselvcis, or uudi^r tlu; direction of their guardians, their place of worship, 
which they are exjiected to attend twice Ciich Sunday. In addition they are 
reijuinjd to attend prayers at the college chapel every evening, where the students 
fn)ni all departments are. gathered ; and this is the extent of what is required in the 
way of religious ()))servance. Each class has a weekly prayer-meeting under the 
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care of an instructor, and there are various other religious meetings permanently 
established among the students ; but attendance upon these is entirely voluntary. 
The aim is to make the school decidedly and positively Christian, and the predomi- 
nant influence among the students themselves has always been religious. The 
training of workers for the various departments of Christian labor was prominent in 
the minds of the founders, and this idea has been maintained throughout its history. 
Perhaps no better expression of the aims of the founders and their successors and 
of the spirit of the school could be given, than the statement contained in the first 
annual report, 1834 : — 

" Design of the Institute, Its grand ohject is the diffusion of useful science, sound 
morality, and pure religion among the growing nmltitudes of the Mississippi valley. It 
aims also at hearing an important j>art in extending these blessings to the destitute millions 
which overspread the earth. For this purpose it proposes, as its primary object, the 
thorough education of ministers and pious school-teachers ; as a secondary object, the 
elevation of female character ; and as a third general design, the education of the common 
people with the higher classes in such a manner as suits the nature of republican institu- 
tions.'* 

The apprehension that some mischievous theological views and theories were held 
and inculcated by the leading men at Oberlin separated the school and the com- 
munity, for a period of years, from general Christian confidence and sympathy ; but 
those times of misapprehension and suspicion have passed away. 

In a school of such numbers, reaching often eight or nine hundred in attendance 
at once, a very exact personal supervision is of course impossible, and is not at- 
tempted. Each department has its own organization and its separate head, and 
thus no one person sustains the entire burden. The chief dependence for good 
order and wliolesome influence is upon the general sentiment and co-operation of 
the students themselves; and this reliance has been proved to be well founded. 
Individual instances of insubordination and disorder must of course occur ; but 
nothing in the form of general or organized resistance to authority has ever ap- 
peared, — no such thing as a class or college rebellion. No traditional habits of 
disorder have gained a footing. No monitors are provided to mark attendance at 
prayers or at church. Each student makes his own report to the principal or pro- 
fessor appointed to receive it. No study-hours are prescribed during which the 
student must be in his room, except that young women must be in, in the evening, 
at half past seven in winter and eight in summer, and young men at ten. 

It is the aim to make the regulations few and reasonable, such as will command 
the approval of all considerate persons. On a single point the discipline may seem 
to be strenuous. The use of tobacco is not permitted to the students. The 
unquestionable evil of its use among students is the ground of the restriction, and 
the proprieties of the case, in a school attended by young women in large numbers, 
are an additional consideration. This restriction has existed from the first. 
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The ivlatioiis of trathers ami pupils are familiar and kimlly, with less of the 
formalities uf resiM-ct s<«UKtiiiK*s obst^rved, but m>t less of the substance. 

When the cuUejjj** Wiis churtertMl, a few weeks after the oi)ening of the sc1kx)I, its 
property cuur^isted of jn*t>untls and farm, mostly covered with forest, a single frame 
ImiMing, and a small steam-mill, such as was retpiired in the new settlement for 
the manufacturt* of lumber and flour. Its only income was a charge for tuition 
ujMin a hundn*d students, at an average of 81o a year each, and this mostly paid in 
manual lal)or exiK-niled upon the gn>unds and buildings. It requii-ed some faith to 
call permanent in.struitors upon such a foundation, ami more, j)erhaps, to accept the 
call ; but the call was lK>th given and accepted. 

In 183.'), when Messrs. Mahan and Finney and Morgan came, it was 8Upi>oseii 
a permanent linancial bji>is had been secured in the .subscription of $80,000 by a 
few wcaltliv men of New York. Dut the financial crash of 1836-37 followt.»d, in 
which the subscribers to this fund all went down, ami the entire supix)rt of the 
professors with them. Uut the work had attained such momentum, and gjive such 
]jromisc of sueress, that the men who had become enlisted in it would not n*tire 
fnan the field. Their only dependence for the years that followtnl was the contribu- 
tions, in small sums, of frien<ls in diti'eriMit parts of tin? ct)untry who were interestc<l 
in the work, chiefly those who sympathizeil with the antislavery attitude of the 
college. Tliis supply was irregular and inade«piate, l>ut every man re>maineil at his 
l»ust. In IS.VJ two of the trustees, Messi"s. Keep and Dawes, visited England, and 
pres«*nted the claims of the college to the antislavery men of that country, receiving 
in response gifts amounting to 830,000, — suflicieut to cancel the outstiinding debts. 
Thus the woik continin'il, without any endowment or any large subscriptions to the 
funds, until 1S.')0. Then a movement was institutetl, and completed the follow- 
ing year, for raising 8100,000 l»y the .sile of s<rholarships. Those scholarships 
were of three gnules, securing free tuition to a single pupil at a time for six years, 
eighteen years, and |>cr|)etually, at twenty-five, fifty, and one hundrenl dollars resjiec- 
tively. The pri«'e uf the seholarships seems unreasonalily h)W, but the theory was 
that of the large numl)er snld <mly th(» smaller ]>orlion would be in use at any one 
time. This expe(tali<»n wa> substantially realized, and the income of this fund was 
the entire n'liance of tlie college for sover.d yi'ai*s thereafter. The numl)er of pupils 
was doubled in a single y(;ar by the side of the sch<ilai*ships, and the yearly attend- 
ance in all (lei)artments, since that time, has mnged from ten hundre^l and twent}-, 
in 18.")2, to thirteen hundri'd and seventy-one in 1871. The obvious weakness of 
the plan was the inadecpiacy of the income at the beginning, the cutting off of all 
income from tuition, inasmuch as all that came fnun<l si'holarships, and the fact that 
no |?rovision was made f(»r increase of expenditures ; l)ut it Wiis thought tliat the 
s(dnilai'shij>s would not stand in the way, but would rather encourage contributions 
to the endowment, as well as to current expenses. 

The work was carried forwanl upon this narrow financial biisis, with the aid of 
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occasional contributions, until the breaking out of the war, when the sudden increase 
of the expense of living rendered salaries of $600 and $800 utterly inadequate. In 
this emergency, friends of tlie college, especially at the East, came forwanl and met 
the deficiency. Among these, Mr. J. P. Williston, of Northampton, Massachusetts, 
added $ 200 a year to the salary of each one of the professors, for a period of three 
years, and Mr. William C. Chapin, of Lawrence, Massachusetts, paid $ 2,250 a year 
until 1870. The salaries of the professors were raised to $1,200 and $1,400; and 
thus the college work has gone forward until the present time. No such large sums 
have ever been given as to most of the established colleges of the land. The largest 
single gift was $ 25,000, from the executors of the estate of Dr. Charles Avery, of 
Pittsburg, to secure free tuition to colored pupils. The annual income of the 
college at present, from all sources, not including the Musical Conserv'atory, is about 
$25,000. The annual expenses are about $8,000 in excess of this amount. This 
deficiency must still be made good by the alumni and other friends of the college. 
There are indications of more abundant provision for the somewhat remote future, 
but how to reach that good time coming is a problem which still occasions anxiety. 

The scholarship system has now been in operation more than twenty-five years. 
The temporary scholarships have been mostly exhausted, and the permanent scholar- 
ships to a great extent surrendered by the holders or purchased by the college. 
The end of the system may be considered as near at hand, and thus one of the 
burdens which the college has had to bear will bo removed. On the whole, the 
scholarship plan has probably been an advantage, but it has outlived its usefulness. 

The campus proper is a square of fifteen acres in the midst of the village, with 
streets on every side. It is surrounded by a hedge of the Osage orange, and is well 
shaded with trees, both deciduous and evergreen, the most conspicuous of which is 
the elm. Other lots are owned by the college on different sides of the square. 
The three earliest buildings erected stood south of the square, on the opposite side 
of the street fmm it. These were all frame buildings, called Oberlin Hall, Boarding 
Hall, and Colonial Hall. The first of these has been transformed, and is occupied 
for mercantile purposes. The two latter have been removed, and their site is now 
occupied by the Second Congregational Church and the Soldiers* Monument, the 
old college laboratory, a small brick building, standing in the rear. 

The building next erected was Tappan Hall, in the centre of the campus, in 
the general style of college dormitories forty years ago. It afforded a recitation- 
room at each corner, on the first floor, and about eighty single rooms for students. 
There were constitutional infirmities involved in its structure, so that it is impossible 
to modernize it and make it useful for years to come ; and besides, it is out of place 
as a dormitory building in the centre of the square. It must soon disappear. The 
present college chapel was erected in 1854, — a brick building of two stories, with 
cupola and bell. The ifirst floor is devoted to offices for different departments, and 
the story above is finished as an audience-room, fifty-six feet by ninety in dimen- 
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8ions, with the stand along a side wall, sufficient for twenty chairs for the faculty 
of the college. The seats for students are arranged in semicircular form around the 
stand, rising as they recede, bringing each one of the audience in full view of the 
stand, giving about nine hundred sittings. In this chapel the students of all 
departments gather every evening for prayers, filling the room and making a very 
interesting audience. A pleasing and impressive feature of the worship is the con- 
gregational singing, under the leading of the director of the conservatory. In its 
exterior the chapel is a plain building, with little pretension to architecture. It 
stands on the campus in a line with Tappan Hall, near the south side of the square. 

In the spring of 1861 the foundation of the Ladies' Hall was laid, but in conse- 
quence of the war the building was not completed until the autumn of 1865. It 
occupies a corner lot at the southwest of the campus, and is in the form of an L, 
with a front of one hundred and twenty feet on each street. It is of brick, and 
is three stories in height, pleasant in its exterior, and satisfactory in its internal 
arrangements. The first floor is occupied by parlors, dining-room, offices, lecture- 
room, society-room, and reading-room for the young women, and the stories above 
by private rooms. This building cost about $ 40,000. 

In 1868 two smaller buildings were erected on the s(|uare, near the southwest and 
north w€»st corners, cidled French Hall and Society HalL They are of brick, two stories 
in height, with three lecture-rooms on the first floor in each building. The upper 
rooms of French Hall are occupied with the philosophical apparatus and lecture- 
room, with a room for instruction in drawing and painting. The upper rooms of 
Society Hall furnish quarters for the college literary societies, and for the libraries 
of the college and the literary societies. French Hall takes its name from the gentle- 
man who contributed $ 5,000 towards its erection. The cost of each of these struc- 
tures was about $ 10,000. These, with Tappan Hall and the chapel, are the only 
buildings on the square. 

Overlooking the square on the north side stands Council Hall, the headquarters 
of the Theological School. The building is of brick, with brownstone trimmings, 
and cost, with its furniture, about $ 67,000. Opposite the west side of the square, 
near the middle, stands Cabinet Hall, named from the fact that its upper story is 
occupied by the cabinet. It was built originally as the union school-house of the 
village, and was sold to the college when more commodious quarters were required 
for the union school. It is a brick building of three stories, with two wings and a 
rear projection of two stories each, affording five recitation and lecture rooms, in 
addition to rooms for the cabinet and laboratory of natural science. In the rear 
of Cabinet Hull, upon the same lot, is the gymnasium, built for its purposes and 
owned and manage<l by an association of students. South of the Ladies* Hall, and on 
the same lot, is a small building culled the Music Hall, built originally for musical 
and literary purposes, and now used by the young women for purposes of exercise 
and reci'eation. Across the street to the oast is the chemical laboratory, a small 
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brick building erected in 1838, affording a pleasant lecture-room, and rooms for 
apparatus and a study. The college has no analytical laboratory. 

The library of the college numbers about 11,000 volumes and is slowly improving, 
with a yearly fund of nearly $ 1,000. The literary societies have in common a library 
of 4,000 volumes, and there is a small reference library in Council Hall belonging 
to the Theological School. The college library is accessible to students in all depart- 
ments, and is open four hours each day for purposes of reference. 

The cabinet is adequate to all usual demands in the study of Geology and Natural 
History, embracing minerals, rocks, fossils, shells, insects, birds, and mammals, 
accessible to the students and conveniently arranged for study. The apparatus in 
the departments of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry is, on the whole, quite satis- 
factory, and sufficient for all ordinary illustration. 

The location of the college in a country village, which has grown up with the col- 
lege, is favorable to simple habits and moderate expense on the part of the students. 
It has from the first been the aim of the managers to keep the cost of education at 
so low a mark that any young man of energy and efficiency could maintain himself 
in college with comparatively little interruption. In former years, when the sur- 
rounding country was new, a large proportion of the young men in attendance were 
obliged to deixjnd upon their own resources, and many went through their course 
without help and without debt. At the present time students are better provided 
with means, but numbers still defray their own expenses by teaching or other labor 
in vacations and in term time, and many others make their way with very little aid. 
The careful student can bring his expenses, aside from clothing and travel, down to 
fifty dollars for a term of twelve weeks ; and seventy-five dollars would be a generous 
allowance for these necessary demands. Expenses imposed by classes and societies 
are traditionally very moderate, and it is hoped that those traditions can be contin- 
ued in future years. 

Young women are usually better furnished with means by their friends than 
young men from the same families, probably because they can do less for their own 
support. Sixty dollars a term, or one hundred and eighty dollars a year, will meet 
the necessary expenses of an occupant of the Ladies* Hall, not including clothing 
and travel.* Of course, for one who has the disposition and the means there is 
abundant opportunity to spend more. 

From 1838 to 1852 the annual attendance of students, as given by the catalogue, 
ranged from four to five hundred. From 1853 to the present time the numbers 
have been more than twice as great, ranging from one thousand to more than thir- 
teen hundred. This is the attendance for the year. The greatest number present 
at any one time is somewhat less than a thousand. The preparatory school, with 
its English and classical departments, receives the larger part of these. The students 
in this department are not children, however. The lowest limit of age is fourteen 
years, and few are under sixteen. No provision is made for the education of chil- 
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dren. The pupil in the preparatory school, as in the others, prepares his lesson in his 
own private room, and none are received who have not sufficient maturity for this. 

In the four classes of the classical college course the number has never risen above 
200, and in the corresponding classes of the literary course, never above 250. The 
largest number of theological students at any time was 64, in 1840. The number 
declined from year to year until 1868, when there were only 11, but has since risen 
to 51, in 1876. The catalogue for 1876-77 gives, theological classes, 42 ; classical 
college course, 152 ; literary course, 128 ; classical preparatory, 235 ; English, 332 ; 
conservatory of music, 256, of whom 97 are members of other departments. This 
gives a total of 1,100 in attendance, of whom 607 are young men, and 493 young 
women. 

In respect to the territory from which these students have been drawn, the college 
has had from the beginning a sort of national character. In 1836 thirty -eight per cent 
of the students were from Ohio ; the remainder almost wholly from New York and 
New England. In 1856 sixty-six per cent were from Ohio; the remainder about 
equally from States east and from States west of Ohio. In 1876 sixty-eight per 
cent were from Ohio ; the remainder from thirty-four diflerent States and Territories 
east, west, and south, and from five foreign countries. 

Compared with the whole number of students, the number which has completed 
the different courses is small. The effort has been to maintain a worthy standard 
of scholarship and of requirement, rather than to multiply graduates. The alumni 
of the theological school are 317 ; of the clasvsiad course, 786 ; of the literary course, 
604. Probably not less than 18,000 different pu])ils have been connected with the 
school for a longer or a shorter time, and a large portion have secured a substantial 
education. Of the young men who have graduated from the college course forty 
per cent have entered the ministry ; twelve per cent have become lawyers ; five per 
cent, physicians ; and twenty-two per cent have entered the teacher*s profession. 

The alumni of the college have been useful rather than conspicuous. As ministers 
and teachers they have contributed their share in laying the foundations in the new 
States during the last forty years. Trained in a new college of a somewhat special 
character, of which they had witnessed the beginning or the enlargement, they 
have had an impulse to establish similar schools, and their work in this direction 
can be found in most of the Western and Southern States. Few, comparatively, 
have been conspicuous in political life, and these have l)een found in all positions, 
from the State legislature to the President's cabinet. A goodly number distinguished 
themselves in the war for the preservation of the Union in various posts of duty and 
service, from that of a private in the ranks to that of a major-general. They have 
made no large contribution to the literature of the country, but here and there a 
substantial volume acknowledges an Oberlin author ; and several successful edito'rs 
are numbered among them. They are distributed among all the States of the 
Union, and a fair proportion of them, men and women, are found as missionaries in 
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foreign lands. The alumni have always since 1838 been fully represented in the 
faculty of the college, the combined result, perhaps, of policy and necessity. At the 
present time, out of twenty-four professors and permanent instructors seventeen 
have received their training in whole or in part at Oberlin. The remainder are 
from Yale, Amherst, Dartmouth, Williams, Middlebury, and Hillsdale. Nine of 
the nineteen trustees are alumni of the college, and in addition the alumni are 
represented by h\e corresponding members of the board, elected by themselves, two 
from the Theological School and three from the college proper. 

Of the young women who have completed the college or the literary course, far 
the larger part find their work in the home life. A few are engaged in professional 
life as physicians, and a considerable number as permanent teachers. Here and 
there may be found a public speaker or lecturer. No difference appears as to results 
in the subsequent occupations of the young women between the two courses. Of 
the one hundred and five ladies who have taken the full college course, two thirds 
have married, and the unmarried are chiefly of the later graduates. The literary 
course gives essentially the same result. 

The degrees of B. D. and B. A. are conferred upon those completing the theologi- 
cal and the college courses respectively, and the degree of M. A. upon college gradu- 
ates after three years, it being understood that they have been engaged in study or 
literary labor. No degree is conferred upon those completing the literary course, 
but a diploma setting forth the fact. The honorary degree of M. A. is frequently 
given to students who have failed, by a year or more, to complete the course, but 
have afterwards secured an honorable position for themselves in literary or profes- 
sional life. The honorarv dej'rees of D. D. and LL. D. have never been conferred 
by this college. 

There are five professorships in the Theological School : Systematic Theology ; 
New Testament Literature and Exegesis ; Old Testament Literature and Exegesis ; 
Sacred Rhetoric; and Church History. These are all filled at present. In the 
college proper, or the department of Philosophy and the Arts, there are seven pro- 
fessorships, all filled : Mental Philosophy and Rhetoric ; Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy ; Greek ; Latin ; German and French Languages ; Chemistry, Botany, 
and Physiology ; and Geology and Natural History. The female department has 
its principal, as also the classical and the English school of the preparatory depart- 
ment. The Conservatory of Music has its professor and director; and there are 
eight other tutors and permanent instructors, with a large force of teachers taken 
fix)m the students of the advanced classes. A word in reference to a few of the 
persons who have been longest connected with the colleges is all that can be given 
in the way of personal history. 

The first president of the college was Asa Malian, born at Vernon, New York, in 
1799. He graduated at Hamilton College in 1824 ; pursued his theological studies 
at Andover, graduating in 1827 ; became pastor of the Sixth Presbyterian Church in 
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Ciiiciunati in 1831 ; au«l lie^jame the first j-reijiJeiit of Dberlin College in 1S35, 
rfenij^ning in 1850 to ac:epl the presidency of a new university at Cleveland. He 
Wdn afterwanl president of Ai Irian Colle^'e, Michigan, and has of lat« resided in 
Kn;^Jand. ilLi dei^artrijent of instruction was Mental and Moral Philosophy. In 
the-^e studied) he was very enthusiastic, and im]iarte«l somewhat of his interest to his 
cla.'Wrs. HU influen':e teit'h;<l to give phil«jsophical study a marke^l prominence in 
the colle;j;e. He is the author of several phil4js«>phical works, — an Intellectual 
Fhilo«<-»phy, a Moral Pliilos<^phy, a treatise on the Will, a Logic, a History of Phi- 
I'jH'^phy, a Natural Theology, a work on Modern Spiritualism, and a volume or two 
on Pra^;tic;al Iteligion. 

(Jliarles O. Finney succee<ied Dr. Mahan in the presidency. He was elected in 
1851, and resigneil in 18G5. He ha<l been profess<^^r of Systematic Theology since 
1835, and his apiKiintment to the presidency made no change in his work, except 
that he Viok the Senior college class in a course of Moral Philosophy. He was bom 
at Warren, Connecticut, in 1792 ; removed, while still a child, to Central New York ; 
eiijoyeil only m<i<lerate common-school advantages until twenty years of age, when he 
returned to Connecticut, and attended an academy there, and again in New Jersey. 
In 1818 he commenced the study of law at Adams, Jefferson County, New York, 
an<l in 1821 n.-ceivetl his call to the ministry in a most impressive religious experi- 
ence. In 1824 he was lia.'iLsed to preach in the Presbj'terian Church, and commenceil, 
in X(jrthern New York, his n^markable career as an evangelist, which in the course 
of Utu years brought him to the city of Xew York in pastoral care of a church for 
which the old 15roa<iway Talicmacle was built. Here, in 1835, he received his 
apiK>intnient as profess<jr of Systematic Theology at Oberlin. He died at Oberlin 
in 1875. Mr. Finney's published works are, a volume of Sermons on Important 
Subj(jcts, L<M;tures on li^jvivals, Systematic Theology, Freemasonry, and a volume of 
M^'Uioirs written by himself, published after his death. His taste for philosophical 
8tu(li(js was quite equal U) tViat of President Mahan, from whom he differed on the 
nature of virtue. Mr. Finney's theory, similar to that of the elder Edwards, pre- 
vailed at (Jlierlin, and survives him. 

James II. Fairchild, successor to Mr. Finney in the presidency, was elected in 
1800. He entered the college as a student in 1834, and has been connected with 
it as pupil or teacher until the present time, having been tutor or professor of Lan- 
guages from 1839 to 1847, professor of Mathematics from 1847 to 1858, and pro- 
fessor of .Moral Phil(jsophy and Theology since 1858. He was born in Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, in 1817, but was brought up in Xorthern Ohio. He has published 
a text }>ook on Mond Philosophy. 

»[ohn M(;rgan, piofessc^r of Creek Exegesis and Xew Testament Literature, has 
been connected with the college in this professorship since 1835. He was born in 
Cork, Irciland, in 1802 ; was brought to this country while a child ; was graduated 
at Williams College, Massachusetts, in 1826; and was licensed to preach by the 
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Presbytery of Utica in 1831. A scholar of broad and thorough culture, his early 
connection with Oberlin College had much to do with shaping its course of study 
and maintaining a good standard of scholarship. He has published essays on 
Acceptable Holiness and the Gift of the Holy Ghost. 

Another of the patriarchs of the college is James Dascomb, elected professor of 
Chemistry and Botany and Physiology in 1834. This chair he has held until the 
present time. He was born in Wilton, New Hampshire, in 1808, pursued his 
general education in Concord Academy, Vermont, and took a medical course and 
degree at Dartmouth College, graduating in 1832. Through the changes of forty 
years and more, his lectures have been given from year to year in the same place 
and at the same hour. In addition to his work at Oberlin, he gave for several years, 
in the long vacations, etc., lectures on Chemistry, at Hillsdale College, Michigan, and 
since then, a yearly course at the Charity Hospital Medical College, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

It might be interesting to continue this personal history of the men and women 
connected with the college, but it would transcend the limits of this article. The 
college has been fortunate in its appointments, in that those called to share in its 
'Vfork have, in general, been very harmonious in their views and spirit and action. 
Misunderstandings and dissensions have been almost unknown. The government 
of the college, its work and order and discipline, is under the control of the faculty 
as a body, each member bearing his part of the responsibility, the president having 
merely the responsibility and influence of the presiding officer. The resultant of 
opinion is the governing force. 
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T was the good fortune of the University of Michigan to be born before 
|![ that abandonment of the colonial policy in matters of education which 
took place soon after the beginning of the present century. It is well 
known that during the whole of the provincial period of our history 
our colleges, as well iis our academies and common schools, were supported by the 
state. Even after our independence was gained, when the fathers found upon their 
hands the work of organizing the Northwestern Territory, they incorporated into 
the celebrated Ordinance of 1787 a clause which declared that "schools and the 
means of education shall forever be encouraged." It was while the spirit which 
here found expression still prevailed, that the University of Michigan had its begin- 
ning. In the year 1826 two townships of land were appropriated by Congress for 
the founding and support of a university in Michigan ; and, best of all, the gov- 
ernor and judges of the Territory were authorized to locate these lands, even in small 
tracts, wherever they might desire. It was owing to the judicious exercise of this 
privilege that in Michigan the univei-sity fund, arising from the sale of these lands, 
was somewhat greater than the fund accumulated in any other of the Northwestern 
States. 

It was also the good fortune of the university early in its history to fall into the 
hands of men of culture and wisdom. The territorial government of Michigan in 
the early part of this country was one of unusual ability. There is curious evidence 
of the largeness of its ideas in the first territorial law providing for the organization 
of a university. As early as 1817, some twenty years before the Territory con- 
tained a sufficient number of inhabitants to enable it to be admitted into the Union 
as a State, there was adopted a statute providing for a university, which for com- 
pleteness of organization was to be scarcely inferior to the most perfectly developed 
institution of the Old World. This projected university was not only made an 
organic part of the school system of the Territory, but its support was amply pro- 
vided for by the extraordinary addition of no less than fifteen per cent to all existing 
taxation. If no considerable fund was accumulated, it was only because as yet the 
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taxable property in Michigan was inconsiderable in amount. It cannot be denied 
that the spirit of the government was one of remarkable liberality. 

A further advance was made by the territorial government in 1821. It was 
determined at this early period that the policy of the university in matters of relig- 
ion should be identical with the policy of the common schools. It was expressly 
declared that "persons of every religious denomination are capable of being elected 
trustees, and no person, president^ professor, instructor, or pupil, is to be refused 
admittance for his conscientious persuasion in matters of religion." It thus appears 
that in 1822 a plan of an educational system had been formed ; and at its head had 
been placed a university with comprehensive powers and responsibilities. 

In 1836 it was thought that Michigan had sufficiently advanced in population to 
be entitled to full fellowship in the sisterhood of States. One of the first acts of 
the new government was to provide the means by which the educational system, as 
already adopted, could bo developed and put into active operation. The Rev. John 
D. Pierce was appointed superintendent of schools for the purpose of carrying out 
this work ; and it is not too much to say that he performed his duties with great 
credit to himself and to the great advantage of the State. H© formed no new 
policy ; but, what was far better than any new project could have been, he entered 
heartily upon the work of elaborating that which had already been adopted. He 
had carefully studied the celebrated " Report " of Cousin, and had become deeply 
impressed with the excellence of the Prussian system of education. He determined 
t-o devote his official term to the labor of building up a similar system in the new 
State of Michigan. To this noble end he developed the system of common and 
intermediate schools. He recommended the establishment of the university on the 
broadest basis. He discussed in the most enlightened manner the relations of the 
system to the various religious denominations of the State. He recommended that 
liberal policy in the appointment of professors and instructors which has since been 
carried out with so much success. In short, he desired from the first that the 
university should be established, organized, and developed in substantial accordance 
with the ideas which have since been carried out.* 

There are two features of this early history of the University of Michigan that 
are worthy of attention. In the first place, the institution was made a part of a 
general system whicli had been carefully prepared in accordance with the most 
essential features of what was generally conceded to be the best educational system 
in the world ; and, secondly, this plan was adopted at a time when there was little 

• SuperinteDdent Pierce's faith in state universities is indicated by the foUowing energetic words : 
" In respect to the assertion that state institutions do not and can not flourish, it may safely be affirmed 
that the history of the past proves directly the reverse. The oldest and most venerable institutions in 
our land are emphatically state institutions ; they were planted, came up, increased in stature, and 
attained to the maturity and vigor of manhood, under the guidance and patronage of the state. The 
same is true of nearly all the European universities. They are state institutions, founded, sustained, 
and directed by the state." 
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or no division of public sentiment in the State concerning matters of higher educa- 
tion. The importance of the first of these features appears at a glance, and there- 
fore needs not to be dwelt upon. But the second one is no less important, though 
perhaps it is less obvious. 

Everybody understands that a good system in matters of education is necessary ; 
but it cannot be said that everybody is aware that even a good system, in order to 
be successful, must be heartily supported. A bad system may be even better than 
a good one, if the inferior one is skilfidly and heartily administered, while the good 
one is neglected or indiflerently supported. In a system itself there is no vitality. 
In this fact probably lies the real secret of the comparative failure of so many state 
universities. Their lack of success is probably not so much the result of any in- 
herent weakness of the system, as the result of a want of that individual moral sup- 
port which is necessary to the success of any system. It is simply a matter of fact, 
that in -almost every one of the States where state universities have existed, pub- 
lic opinion has been divided on the point as to whether higher education ought or 
ought not to be provided for by the state. The causes of this division of opinion 
it is unnecessary in this connection to dwell upon ; but the results of it are worthy 
of a moment*s notice. 

In nearly every one of the newer States the land has been dotted over with col- 
leges, which, in the very nature of things, could not afford an education of a high 
grade, — colleges which have, consciously or unconsciously, not only prevented any 
concentration of moral and material support upon a single state institution, but 
have so divided and dissipated the aggregate sum contributed for higher education 
that the appliances gathered at any one point have been pitiably small, and ridicu- 
lously inadequate to the necessities of educational work. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that although scores and almost hundreds of colleges in the Middle and 
Western States are older than some of the famous universities of Europe, not a 
single one of them has attained to what may be fairly regarded as real distinction in 
any large sense. From this embarrassing and factious division of public opinion 
Michigan has had the good fortune, for the most part, to escape. While it is true 
that at a later period charters were given for the founding of a number of denomi- 
national colleges, it is important to note, that, before any other college was founded, 
the university was so well planted and so firmly rooted that all harmful rivalry was 
impossible. Whatever may be thought of the wisdom of the later policy, it can 
hardly be doubted that it was greatly for the advantage of higher education in the 
State that in the early history of tlie university the people gave to it their undi- 
vided allegiance and support. The momentum which it early acquired has carried 
it steadily forward ; and whatever of excellence the Michigan system now possesses 
is largely due to the fact that the same undivided allegiance to a single institution, 
which, in the early history of the State, made the university so prominent, has 
continued substantially unchanged until the present time. 
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The early growth of the university was slow. From the very first it was foreseen 
that no institution of higher learning could flourish unless it was founded upon the 
solid basis of good preparatory schools. No sooner, therefore, was the plan of an 
educational system adopted, than measures were taken to supply such a foundation. 
Preparatory schools, some eight in number, were located in different parts of the State, 
as "branches" of the university; and this was done several years before the uni- 
versity itself had actual existence. Although the schools thus established did not 
become a permanent part of the system, they performed a needed and a valuable 
work in offering a good preparation to students desiring a collegiate education. 
When, in 1842, the university was finally ready to receive students, the professors 
were gratified to find that applicants from the branch schools were in excellent con- 
dition to enter upon their collegiate work. Thus all that was done in the course of 
the quarter of a century intervening between the enthusiastic beginning in 1817, 
above alluded to, and the opening of the university in 1842, was what may be 
called the underground work of making broad and deep foundations. 

When the university campus came at length to be peopled with professors and 
students instead of carpenters and masons, its trustees had the not altogether unique 
experience of finding that the income of the university was considerably less than 
the amount which its sanguine founders had supposed they had provided for. In 
1836 Superintendent Pierce had expressed the belief that under proper management 
the lands could be sold on such terms as would yield to the university a permanent 
fund of not less than a million of dollars. But this proved to have been an extrava- 
gant expectation. When, at length, the lands were all sold and the money placed 
at interest, it was found that the fund amounted to no more than about $530,000. 
This sum, permanently invested, constitutes the independent source of income of the 
university. For all other income the institution is dependent upon the legislature 
and upon the fees of students. 

For various reasons the university did not become in any large sense prosperous 
until after the adoption of the new State constitution in 1851. Up to that time 
the trustees had been appointed by the governor of the State, and the board had 
been made up of politicians rather than of men of superior educational qualifications. 
The new constitution, besides providing for the election of the regents by the people, 
conferred upon them largely increased powers. This change was of the greatest 
importance to the institution. The authority vested from this time forward in the 
regents was so great that they were no longer subject to the interference of the 
legislature. From that time forward they could indeed be impeached, but they 
could not be directed and controlled. Under shelter of this constitutional protection, 
the regents have not hesitated to disregard even the commands of the legislature 
whenever, in their opinion, the welfiire of the university hiis been threatened ; and 
in this course they have been sustained by the supreme court of the State. 

The year 1852, when the new board of regents came into power, may be regarded 
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as the time wJien the structure of the university began to arise. An excellent 
foundation, as we have seen, had already been laid. Public sentiment in the 
State was undivided in its loyalty to the system as a whole. The institution was 
not merely in name, but was in fact, at the head of the educational system of the 
Commonwealth. But, notwithstanding these almost inestimable advantages, the uni- 
versity had seemed, thus far, to have very little vital force. Indeed, during the eight 
or nine years that had passd since its organization it ha<l made almost absolutely no 
progress whatever. The Medical department had indeed been opened, but the roll 
of students in the college i)roper had scarcely been lengthened by a single name. 
But now the university was on the eve of an important change. With vigor and 
discriminatii^n the new board set about developing the university in all its parts, 
and they inaugurated their good work by choosing the Rev. Henry P. Tappan, D.D., 
of New York, as its president. 

Presideiit Tappan, who had been appointed to the position on the recommenda- 
tion of the historian Bancroft, brought to Ann Arbor not only unusual ability and 
culture, but also a special enthusiasm for the work of higher education. He had 
studied carefully the different educational systems of Euwpe, and had acquired an 
unwonted admiration of the system prevailing in Prussia. On coming to Michigan, 
therefore, he had but to amplify and develop the policy which had been so heartily 
recommended by Superintendent Pierce fifteen years earlier. Up to this time that 
policy had never been actively entered upon. The work of the new president was 
to put it into operation, and to develop the incipient institution into a real uni- 
versity. He was to devise the means of bringing into e.xistence and practice what 
had previously been simply an idea ; and the transformation which he was able to 
work out was real and almost immediate. 

The means which President Tappan made so efficient in bringing about these 
great results may be classified under three heads. In the first place, he performed 
a work of great importance in creating and moulding public opinion. The addi-esses 
which from time to time he gave in different parts of the State were almost invariably 
devoted to a discussion of some one of the various phases of the great question of 
higher education. Whenever, also, he was called upon to address the students, his 
discussion almost invariably drifted, sooner or later, into the same channel. Even 
his discourses before the various societies, and his baccalaureate sermons, seldom failed 
to impress upon his liearers the responsibility which rested upon them of dissemi- 
nating correct opinions concerning the relations of higher education to the public 
welfare. These utterances, so often reiterated before the people and the students, 
togetlier with the charm of his address and of his personal presence, tended power- 
fully to bring the people of the State, and especially the students and alumni, into 
hearty sympathy with the institution. 

fTho second source of the success of President Tappan's administration was in the 
nature of his policy in regard to the interior development of the university. He 
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soon became convinced that the crowding of students together in masses under the 
dormitory system was productive of greater evils than benefits. Accordingly he 
persuaded the regents and faculties to do away with the system altogether. He 
avowedly directed the energies of the univei-sity to the work of developing the 
intellectual faculties of the students, and he believed that this work was better ac- 
complished under the freedom given to the student in Prussia, than under the semi- 
monastic system prevailing in England. Dormitories were therefore swept away ; 
and probably no officer of the university has ever desii'ed that they should bo 
reinstated! 

A more direct influence on the interior development of the institution was exerted 
by the multiplication of courses of study. Up to the advent of the president no 
additions had been made to the traditional and orthodox classical course. fOno of 
the first objects of the new administration was to create different courses, which 
should correspond, as far as practicable, with the various demands of students. In 
his inaugural address the president foreshadowed his policy by proposing a scientific 
course of four years, to run parallel with the classical course. This additional cur 
riculum was to comprise a number of technical studies, the most prominent of which 
were Civil Engineering, Applied Chemistry, and Higher Astronomy. All of these 
recommendations were at once adopted ; and they were as rapidly carried out as the 
means at the disposal of the university would permit. The success of this new 
enterprise was marked and immediate. In order that Astronomy might be advan- 
tageously taught, an observatory was erected, chiefly by the generosity of citizens 
of Detroit. Through the munificence of the donors, the observatory, at the time 
of its completion, was one of the most thoroughly equipped in the world. 

A similar advancement was made in the interest of studies in Chemistry. In 
1856 the central portion of the present chemical laboratory was erected, and the 
demand for instruction in Applied Chemistry immediately became so general that 
an important enlargement of the new building was at once felt to be imperatively 
necessary. Thus it soon became obvious that a real impulse had been given to the 
studies of the new course. 

It ought perhaps to be remarked that the policy of the president did not contem- 
plate the creation of separate and independent classes. On the contrary, his purpose 
was to keep all the students in intimate relations with one another by admitting 
them as far as possible to the same classes^. This method offered a twofold advan- 
tage. It bound all the courses of study into the most harmonious relations, and it 
made new courses of study possible by the simple addition of such professors and 
teachers as might be required to give the needed technical instruction. 

The other element of President Tappan's success was his fortunate choice of 
professors and instructors. In the early history of the university a pressure had 
been brought to bear upon the regents to induce them to make their appointments 
from the various religious denominations in such a manner as to keep the power 
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of the different churches, as far as possible, equally balanced. This pi'essure Dr. 
Tappan firmly resisted. He not only refused to recommend appointments on 
denominational grounds, but he maintained warmly that appointments on such 
grounds were wrong in principle and highly injurious in practice. He declared 
publicly that reflection and experience had produced in his own mind, and he 
believed in the minds of the entire board, a settled conviction that any regard to 
religious denominationalism in the appointment of professors would be productive 
of endless embarrassment. But, notwithstanding this declaration, made early in the 
course of his administration, the pressure from certain quarters continued to be so 
considerable that, on leaving the university, the president thought it worth while 
to declare that, from tlio first year of his connection with the institution, no appoint- 
ment whatever had been made with any reference to denominational connection. 
It is intei*esting to reflect that the president deemed it necessary to make a public 
declaration that professors had been appointed solely on account of their professional 
qualifications. 

The president succeeded in bringing about him a remarkable corps of educational 
assistants. Dr. Briinnow, a favorite pupil and assistant of Encke, was called from 
Berlin to the chair of Astronomy ; and he soon laid the solid foundation of that 
wide fame which the observatory has since attained. Professors Peck and Trow- 
bridge, having just before carried away the highest honors from the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, were induced to take charge of the scientific course of study ; 
and under their general management this department of instruction was soon raised 
into conspicuous prosperity. It was also the good fortune of President Tappan to 
secure the services of Professors Boise and Frieze for the chairs of Greek and Latin. 
The importance of their appointment is seen in the fact that the influence they 
exerted as authors and teachers gave to studies in Latin and Greek such an impulse 
in the university that no subsequent multiplication of courses of study has been 
able to shake the pre-eminence of classical learning in the popular estimation of 
students. Notwithstanding the great number of collateral studies that have since 
been added, it holds true to the present day that in each graduating class students 
of the classical course outnumber all others. [Especially fortunate also was the uni- 
versity in securing the services of Professor White, since more widely known as the 
president of Cornell University. He came to Ann Arbor fresh from European 
studies, and he entered upon his labors w^ith that pecul iai' enthusiasm which is 
instantly caught by students, and is perhaps the most successful element of all good 
teaching. I His instruction in History was a genuine revelation to those who had 
been accustomed to perfunctory text-book work, and the hearing of dry and color- 
less lectures. The exceptional excellence of his instruction consisted largely of 
the spirit which he infused into his students. He had in a remarkable degree 
the rare gift of seizing upon the most important principles and causes, and present- 
ing them in such a manner as to illuminate the whole course of events with which 
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they were connected. He not only instructed, but, what was even more important, 
he inspired. While he remained in his chair, perhaps no study in the univer- 
sity was pursued with so much enthusiasm by the mass of students as was that of 
History. 

Thus, by the utterance of inspiring words on educational subjects throughout the 
Stiite, by the founding of new departments of study, and by the choice of men of 
culture and skill to fill the chairs of instruction, tlie administration of President 
Tappan was instrumental in greatly extending the work under his charge. He 
found the institution apparently a mere provincial school, scarcely distinguished 
from the host of others throughout the West struggling for life and recognition ; he 
left it, not great indeed, but still in such a condition that, a.s words go, it was not 
special abuse of language to call it a university. In the course of the eleven years 
of Dr. Tappan's presidency the corps of instructors was inci*eased in number from 
eleven to thirty, and the roll of students from about two hundred to more than six 
hundred and fifty. As regards attendance, the university was now among American 
colleges second only to Harvard ; and, in all that goes to make up a genuine institu- 
tion of higher learning, was commonly recognized as having earned a place among 
those of the highest mnk. 

In the summer of 1863 Dr. Tappan was succeeded in the presidency of the uni- 
versity by Dr. E. 0. Haven. During the six years of the ensuing administration 
the prosperity uf the institution was undiminished. In the course of this period 
the students in attendance in all the departments arose to the embarrassing number 
of somewhat more than eleven hundred. Three courses of study were added to 
those already existing in the department of Literature, Science, and the Ai*ts, 
namely, the Latin and Scientific course, the course in Pharmacy, and the course in 
Mining Engineering. 

But the most important event in the history of President Haven's administration 
was one made necessary by the very prosperity of the institution. During the 
administration of President Tappan the income of the university, derived from its 
permanent investments, had been adequate to its most pressing necessities. But 
soon after the outbreak of the civil war, institutions, no less than individuals, living 
upon a fixed income, began to suffer great inconvenience. To this general rule the 
University of Michigan was no exception. The embarrassment was even increased 
by the constantly increasing number of students. It soon became obvious that 
the financial resources of the university would have to be materially enlarged, or the 
advancing prosperity of the institution would be permanently arrested. In view of 
these facts, president and regents determined to make an appeal to the legislature 
for assistance. The first response to this appeal was far from satisfactory. The 
legislature did, indeed, in 1867, grant the proceeds of a twentieth-of-a-mill tax to 
the university j but coupled with this grant were conditions (the introduction of a 
professor of Homoeopathy into the department of Medicine) which the regents. 
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after very careful deliberation, thought it unwise to comply with. Two years later, 
however, the obnoxious conditions were removed, and an annual subsidy of $15,500 
was appropriated. In view of the turbulent animosities which had agitated the 
people of the State in regard to the proviso of the first bill, the grant was highly 
creditable alike to the generosity of the legislature and the conciliatory wisdom of 
the president and regents. 

It was two years after Dr. Haven laid down the authority which he had wielded 
with so much success, before the election and inauguration of President Angell. 
During this interregnum the affairs of the university were skilfully administered 
by Professor H. S. Friezci as acting president. 

The question of the admission of women to the various privileges of the university 
had often been agitated. In 1858 the board of rcgents had received a petition from 
a number of young ladies asking that they might be permitted to share the benefits 
afforded by the institution. After a careful consideration of the question, the re- 
gents deemed it unwise to comply with the request. But the question was not at 
that time permanently settled. In the winter of 1867 the legislature declared its 
deliberate opinion that " the high objects for which the University of Michigan was 
organized %vill never be fully attained until women are admitted to all its rights and 
privileges." This resolution probably reflected the sentiment of the public through- 
out the State. The members of the board appear to have had no aversion to open- 
ing the privileges of the university to both sexes, as soon as it was apparent that 
the public desired the adoption of such a policy. Accordingly, in January of 1870 
they passed an unpretending and simply expository resolution, declaring that there 
was no statute on the records of the institution excluding from its privileges any 
person who possessed the requisite literary and moral qualifications. 

The admission of women, of course, made farther drafts upon the financial 
resources of the board. It was at once determined that, in the department of 
Medicine, women should not be taught in the same classes as men, and that, for 
their benefit, all lectures should be repeated. This action made an increase of 
salaries necessary, and also called for increased accommodations in the college build- 
ings. It was under the pressure of the necessities thus created that the board 
secured an appropriation for the erection of University Hall, a building which was 
completed in the following year, and which furnished, besides the various adminis- 
tration offices, a chapel, ten new lecture-rooms, and an auditorium with seats for 
twenty-six hundred persons. 

Another measure worthy of notice in the course of our brief mention of Professor 
Frieze's administration was the formation of an official connection between the 
university and the high schools of the State. 

From what has already been observed concerning the early history of the uni- 
versity, it has been seen that, from its first organization, it was regarded as a portion 
of the school system of the Commonwealth. The first superintendent of public 
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instruction and the first president of the university had labored to bring about the 
ultimate connection of the different parts implied by this relationship, but without 
any considerable success. In the Prussian system of education, whicli had been 
largely imitated in the organization of the university at Ann Arbor, there is an 
official recognition of the gymnasia by the university, in the admission of students 
of the former to the latter without examination. But in Michigan the different 
parts of the system had remained up to this time in almost absolute isolation. The 
student bearing the diploma of a high school in Michigan could claim no exemp- 
tion from examination for admission to the university by reason of that diploma. 
This was doubtless owing to the fact that the founders of the university had 
intended to place the dividing line which separated the real university from the 
gymnasia within the university itself. President Tappan had always looked upon 
the four years of the undergraduate course as simply preparatory to the real uni- 
versity work, which should consist exclusively of post-graduate studies. Thus the 
undergraduate course was to take the relative position of the gymnasium. But, 
unfortunately, this method of dealing with the question seemed more and more 
open to objection from the fact that no very considerable increase of post-graduate 
work had been brought about. In view of this circumstance it seemed folly to 
keep the undergraduate course at a low standard, in the hope that those who should 
complete it would continue their studies as post-graduates, when experience had 
clearly shown that such a hope would surely be disappointed. The question became 
important, therefore, whether it woidd not be better to raise the undergraduate course 
to something really approaching a university course, and at the same time raise the 
high schools to a rank analogous to the gymnasium. Nearly every consideration 
seemed to favor the adoption of such a policy. But in order to make this innova- 
tion practicable two changes seemed to be demanded. The preparatory schools would 
have to be brought into an approximate uniformity of organ iziit ion, and the uni- 
versity courses would have to be raised and extended as rapidly as the condition 
of the preparatory schools and the means at the disposal of the univei-sity would 
warrant. With the view of securing this desirable uniformity of preparation, the 
faculty gave notice to the preparatory schools, in 1870, that they would send a 
visiting committee to each of the high schools in the State desiring it, and that in 
case the report of such committee concerning any school should be in all respects 
satisfactory, students bearing the diploma of that school would be admitted to the 
university without examination. The conditions of admission then adopted have 
been modified from year to year, as there has seamed to be necessity ; but the main 
provisions of tlie plan then agreed upon have been carried out to the present time, 
and with most beneficial results. By refenmce to the conditions of admission, as 
published in the calendar for 1877, it will be seen that the system is guarded in 
the most stringent manner against abuse. The conditions indicated in the calendar 
are as follows : — 
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"SPECIAL NOTICE TO PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 

"A committee of the faculty will visit, once even' year, any public high school in 
Michi^jpxn, on rer^uest of its school Iward, and report its condition to the faculty. 

" If the facirity shall be satisfied from such report that the school is taught by compe- 
tent instructors, and is furnishing a good preparation for any one or more of our regular 
courses, then the graduates from such preparatory course or courses will be admitted to the 
Freshman class of the university without examination, and permitted to enter on such 
undergraduate course or courses as the approved preparatory work contemplated. 

" They must present to the president, within three months after their graduation, the 
diploniJis of their school board, certifying that they hiive sustained their examinations in all 
the studies prescril)ed for admission to one of the three courses, CHa^^ical, Scientific and 
Engineering, or Latin and Scientific. They will also be re<[uired to appear at once in 
their classes, otherwise they can be admitted only after examination. 

" The i)rivilege of admission on diploma is limited to public schools in Michigan, and 
their school boanls must make the application annually.** 

Although the influence of tins system of admission of students has produced no 
perceptible eff*ect upon the scholarship of the classes, it has been most fruitful of 
good results in bringing the university and the scliools into harmonious and helpfid 
relations. Teachers and school boards throughout the State have come to under- 
stand the character and the requirements of the university as they could not well 
have done under any other system. 

Dr. J. B. Angell commenced the work of his presidency in the summer of 1871, 
just after these innovations had been entered upon. The admission of women, and 
the admission without examination of a considerable number of students to all the 
departments of the university, were changes of too great moment to be entered upon 
without considerable solicitude. A number of American colleges had indeed offereil 
instruction to pupils of either sex ; but in every such instance the system of co- 
education had grown up with the college itself. In no case had an institution 
attained to eminent success under the old system and then thrown its doors open to 
women. But here was an army of twelve hundred young men already in possession 
of the field. Still further, in those colleges to which women had been admitted 
students were housed in dormitories, and, consequently, were more directly under 
the eye of authority. Such conditions had generally been considered as essential 
to the success of co-education. In Michigan, however, none of these safeguards 
existed ; and the regents had the hardihood to believe that none were necessary. 
In the face of the most dismal forebodings the officers said, in substance, to the 
young ladies : "We admit you to the same privileges and on the same conditions as 
young men. The lecture-rooms, the museums, the libraries, and the laboratories we 
throw open to you, as we throw them open to your brothers. We appoint no 
matron with a corps of lady assistants to look after you ; we simply undertake the 
work of giving you instruction in the various branches taught in the university." 
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As there may be no occasion to refer to the subject of co-education again, it may 
as well be said in this connection that the numerous evils so confidently predicted 
as the result of the innovation have persistently refused to make an appearance. 
The system, after six years of experiment, is workipg so naturally and easily that 
the anticipations of disaster formerly indulged in are entirely abandoned, and indeed 
are never called to mind except perhaps as evidence of a somewhat misanthropic 
incredulity. But, notwithstanding the failure of the ladies to verify the alarming 
predictions that were so rife, it must be admitted that the experiment was entered 
upon with no little solicitude. 

The admission of w^omen made it very necessary that the income of the university 
should be further increased. Then, too, the erection of University Hall had largely 
augmented the current expenses. A representation of these facts was made to the 
legislature in 1873, and consequently the act of 1869 was so amended as to grant 
to the university an addition to its income of about $ 15,000 annually. In 1876 
the legislature still further granted generous appropriations, not so much, indeed, for 
the purpose of increasing the fund of the university, as for the expansion of the in- 
stitution by the founding of new departments. 

The homoeopathic question, which had haunted the university ever since 1857 in 
one form or another, at length found itself settled. The regents had refused to 
appoint a professor of that heresy in the old orthodox school ; and in that refusal 
they had been sustained by the supreme court. But the people, not to be balked 
by any such official thwarting of their will, at length, in 1875, made a special ap- 
propriation for the founding of an independent department of homoeopathy. This 
the regents agreed to administer in good faith. It became at once manifest that a 
great stumbling-block had been removed. The legislators manifested their satisfac- 
tion by a deluge of appropriations. They founded a School of Mines ; they estab- 
lished a School of Dentistry ; they granted an appropriation for a State Hospital in 
connection with the Medical College ; they appropriated money for a permanent 
supply of water to the laboratory, hospital, and other buildings on the grounds ; and 
finally, their generosity still unabated, they paid off the outstanding warrants of the 
university. Best of all, this liberality met with hearty approval throughout the 
State, a fact which affords most gratifying evidence that the people are willing to 
bestow upon the university all needed support. 

Having noticed some of the most important events in the development of the 
university, let us now attempt to convey a somewhat more definite impression of its 
present condition. 

The city of Ann Arbor is thirty-eight miles west of Detroit, just beyond the 
border of that belt of marshy ground which for many years, like an immense moat, 
formed an effectual barrier against migrations into the territory of Michigan. In 
the year 1812 General Tiffin, of Ohio, who had been commissioned to inspect the 
territory with a view to the location of lands for the bounty of soldiers, reported 
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that " the country was an unbroken series of tamarack swamps, bogs, and stiud bar- 
rens, with not more than one acre in a hundred, and probably not more than one in 
a thousand, fit for cultivation." This report of the surveyor-general was so far a 
product of the imagination as to declare that, the farther the surveyors penetrates! 
into the heart of the territory tlie worse they found its condition. It was in con- 
sequence of this audacious representation that Congress^ unwilling to imbitter the 
existence of the heroes of the late war, changed its original purpose and granted 
bounty lands in Illinois and Missouri. A further consequence of this un veracious 
report was that for some years after 1816 the stream of emigration flowed steadily 
south of Michigan into Indiana and the still more western States. 

It was not many years, however, before the more acute portion of the moving 
populace began to see what a prodigious hoax had been played upon them ; and 
among the first to penetrate this fraud were John Allen and Walker Rumsey. 
These sturdy emigrants, the one from New York and the other from Virginia, after 
a somewhat amphibious experience for thirty miles west of Detroit, emerged upon 
a charming oak opening, on the banks of the river Huron. This opening is said to 
have resembled an immense orchard, covering somewhat more than a square mile, 
and Messrs. Allen and Rumsey, after making all desirable explorations, determined 
to "take up" the land from government, and plant a colony. If either of these 
doughty pioneers had been alone, it is probable that the two or three thousand 
letters which every Monday now burden the outgoing mail-bags from Ann Arbor 
would have borne the unpoetical heading of Allentown or Rimiseyviile, or possibly 
even of Rumtown. But fortunately neither of these gentlemen was alone. Each 
of them had a wife ; and, most important of all, both of the wives were favored 
with having the same given name. Here, then, was a common ground of agreement. 
But it was desirable that the nature of the locality should be recognized in its name. 
And so, from a kind of heterogeneous loyalty to wife and nature, it was determined 
on the spot that in the future all residents should date their letters from Ann Arbor. 
So long as the letter H is entitled to the vagrant privileges it enjoys at present, it 
will unfortunately be no i)enitentiary offence to direct a letter to a college president 
or professor at Ann Harbor or New Aven. 

From the dat<is that have been incidentally given, it has been seen that there had 
been much talk of a university at the time when Ann Arbor was first settled. But 
nothing was done to give the institution a local habitation until 1837. At that 
time the legislature of the new State authorized the governor to appoint a board 
of regents, and also directed the establishment of the university " at or near Ann 
Arbor," then a village of nearly three thousand inhabitants. The grounds selected 
as the site consisted of a high but level portion of the "Rumsey farm," situated on 
the eastern border of the village. The campus of forty acres thus set apart for 
scholastic purposes at once became the busy arena of various guilds of workmen. 
In 1842 four professora* houses, of sumptuous and inviting proportions for those 
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days, liad lieen completed, and the two hiiildings now forming the wings of Uni- 
versity Hall were ready for the occupation of professors and students. It had 
already been sternly determined by the authorities that no preparatory department 
should l)e connected with the university, — a policy \vhich, it may be remarked in 
passing, has never been abandoned. The number pre^senting themselves for admis- 
sion was therefore discouragingly small. For a number of days the animate portion 
of the university consisted of one professor and one student. When Professor 
Williams, whose lienignant smile it is still the pleasure of every alumnus to meet, 
ttx)k his daily walk with his class, Norris by his side, a French historian might 
have said, with somewhat more than his usual fidelity to fact, " Voil^ Tuniversit^ 
qui passe." But, notwithstanding this quite unpretentious beginning, the catalogue 
of the following year contained a list of fifty-three students, a number which, strange 
to say, was scarcely increased, except by the addition of .the Medical department, 
until the advent of President Tappan, nine years later. From the coming of the 
first president, however, the growth of the institution was rapid and uninterrupted. 
To indicate the extent of this enlargement, a few words in description of the various 
departments will not be out of place. 

As already intimated, the department of Medicine was the first to be added to 
that of Literature, Science, and the Arts. Under the directicm of an able and enter- 
prising faculty, students were at once furnished with unusual facilities for the study 
of Practical Anatomy and Applied Chemistry. These advantages soon gave the 
school an enviable reputation. The number in attendance increased with astonish- 
ing rapidity. In 1867 the students of Medicine had reached the embarrassing 
multitude of five hundred and twenty-five. Though the classes this year were 
exceptionally large because of the recent close of the war, it was thought that more 
stringent conditions for admission might with propriety and profit bo required. 
Accordingly a somewhat more rigid examination for admission was held, the effect 
of which was to drive away a considerable number of applicants, and frighten 
away a still greater number. Then, too, the fees, especially for students not residing 
in Michigan, were considerably incre^ised. To crown all, the homoeopathic agitation 
caused great excitement. These various causes have tended to reduce the number 
of students ; and yet the advantages afforded by the school have made a successful 
resistance against these assaults. Even in the presence of homoeopathy, the old 
school has not only persisted in living, but has the hardihood, even with the enemy 
actually on the ground, to show a list of three hundred and twelve students in 
robust and cheerful condition. 

In the winter of 1875 the School of Medicine was greatly strengthened in its 
means of usefulness by the establishment, in connection with it, of a State Hospital. 
What Ls known as the " pavilion plan " was decided upon ; and two buildings are 
already furnishing their convenient accommodations to patients and their adequate 
instruction to students. 
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In accordance with tlie legislative provisions alread}' sufficiently described the 
regents in the spring of 1875 took measures for organizing tlie Hom(i?opathic Medical 
College. A building was fitted up with lecture-rooms, and two professors, one of 
Theory and Practice of Homoeopathic Medicine, and one of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics, were appointed. To gain instruction in Chemistry, Anatomy, and 
such other branches as were considered fundamental to all medicine, students were 
required to attend lectures on those subjects in the old department of Medicine and 
Surgery. Each profcvssor w«as required to certify to the proficiency of such students 
as passed his examinations ; and these certificates, in the hands of the board of 
regents, are the evidence on which the claim for a degi-ee is founded. In October 
of 1875 the Homoeopathic School began the work of instruction with twenty -two 
students. Two professors liave since been added, and the immber of students 
attending the second course of lectures was fifty-three. 

Intimately connected with the schools of Medicine, as also with the department 
of Literature, Science, and the Arts, is the chemical laboratory. Tliis very impor- 
tant part of the educational advantages offered to students has grown up from a very 
small beginning until it has become one of the largest and most perfectly equipped 
laboratories in the country. The building devoted to the work of instruction in 
Applied Chemistry and Assaying has pushed itself out in various directions from 
time to time, until its unpretentious but business-like aspect forms one of the most 
attractive objects of interest on the university grounds. Besides engine-room, 
library, balance-rooms, dispensing rooms, and numerous offices, there are four rooms 
specially fitted up with complete apparatus for the accommodation of students 
in Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis. In addition to these, the assay-room, 
contained in the same building, furnishes a most complete and bewildering suj)- 
ply of stamp-mills and furnaces, for reducing the various kinds of ore. The 
laboratory building occupies a ground space of about fifteen thousand square feet. 
Besides six sand, water, and steam baths, with drying ovens attached, the rooms are 
provided with as many as a hundred and seventy-five tablas for the accommodation 
of students in the various courses. Each of these is supplied with the necessary 
apparatus for chemical manipulation. Two large fans, propelled by steam-power, 
afford constant and ample ventilation. During a portion of each college year every 
table in the laboratory is occupied ; and it will readily be believed that there is no 
more inspiring sight on the university grounds than to see nearly two hundred 
students at work, each carrying on his chemical investigations at his own table under 
the guidance of an instructor. It is also, perhaps, worth the while to note that no 
fees are required for admission to the laboratory, and that consequently the oidy 
extra expense of the student arises from the actual cost of chemicals and apparatus 
consumed or destroyed. 

Another important adjunct of the university, and one which has reflected especial 
honor upon it, is the astronomical observatory. This is situated on the summit of 
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a hill at a distance of half a mile from the uiiivei'sity grounds. For the building 
which was erected in 1856, antl for a larger part of the apparatus, the university is 
indebted, as already indicated, to the generosity of a number of citizens of Detroit. 
Dr. Francis Briinnow was apix>inted the first director in 1855, and under his able 
management the observatory soon rose to a high rank. Besides the " Tables of 
Fl«)ra " and the " Ta])les of Victoria," published at Ann Arbor, Dr. Briinnow con- 
tributed to science his large work on Spherical Astronomy, and as many as twenty- 
six important papers on various astronomical subjects. In 1863 Dr. Briinnow was 
succeeded by his pupil and assistant, James C. Watson. The honorable record of 
Professor Watson in the scientific world is too well known to require notice in this 
connection. Omitting all mention of his la])ors in the service of the government 
as director of several important astronomical expeditions, it is enough, in this con- 
nection, to mention his most conspicuous achievements at the observatory itself. 
Although not yet forty years of age, the professor has found time, not only to pre- 
pare a royal octavo on Theoretical Astronomy sufficiently solid to be used at the 
observatory of Greenwich, as well as at various observatories in Franc^^* and Germany, 
but also to writ4) a number of smaller works, and to publish a host of astronomical 
papers in the scientific journals of Euro})e and America. After teaching and writing 
throughout the day, he seems to amuse himself by observing throughout the night. 
In the course of these hours of recreation he has acquii^d l)y right of discovery the 
title to three or four comets and as many as twenty-four Jisteroids. 

The observatory is thought to be in all respects one of the most perfectly equipped 
in the country, and its record, not only in the scholai-s it has made, but also in the dis- 
coveries it has contributetl to science, is one of which any institution might be proud. 

No part of the aj)pliances for the immediate benefit of students at the University 
of Michigan is considered more inipoitant than the general library. This is tempo- 
rarily, though commodiously, housed in the I-aw building; but plans have already 
been adopted for an edifice to be devoted to the purposes of the library alone. The 
reading-room is open daily from nine o'clock in the morning till the sjime hour in 
the evening ; and a card catalogue, prepared on the Harvard plan, brings not only 
every volume, but every imi)ortant article in review or magazine, within the easy 
knowledge of the student. The library hiis been selected with unusual wire, and it 
is increased by regular annual appropriations. Its direct educational power upon 
the students may ])e inferred from the interesting fact that during the winter months 
the number of books tlrawn by students alone averages daily about 275, and that 
the number often extends to more than 350. The European and American peri- 
odicals received by the library propiT are 78 in number, and havi^ been selected with 
reference to their j>ermanent scientific, literary, or political value. Besides these, 
there are furnished by the Students' Letiturc Association about 70 magazines and 
newspajMjrs from the different parts of Europe and the T!''nited Stites. The library 
of the Law department is quite independent of the general library, and contains 
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about 4,000 volumes, selected with especial reference to the wants of students. 
There are also three society libraries in thriving condition, and under the control 
of students. Although in the aggregate the volumes accessible to students amount 
to not less than about 32,000 in number, yet it is obvious that one of the most 
pressing wants of the university is a larger income for the purchase of books. No 
other portion of the university would seem to be so tempting to a public-spirited 
benevolence. 

The museums of the university have recently attracted much attention. This is 
partly owing to the great impulse which scientific studies at the university have 
recently received through the appointment of new professoi-s antl the establishment 
of the School of Mines, and partly through the interest excited by the extensive col- 
lections mavie by Professor Steere in South America and the islands of the Pacific. 
It is of course impossible, in an article like this, to describe the various collections 
which go to make up the museums. The least that can be said, however, is t-<i re- 
mark that an effort has been made, not only to stimulate the interest of students in 
science, but also to provide the means of prosecuting successfully the most thorough 
laboratory work. Exclusive of the large collections in the Mediciil College, the general 
museum contains for the illustration of Geology and Mineralogy about 14,000 entries 
and 41,000 specimens ; for that of Zoology, about 23,250 entries and 110,000 speci- 
mens ; for that of Botany, about 20,000 entries and 70,000 specimens : these amount- 
ing in the aggregate to not less than about 57,250 entries and 221,000 specimens. 
Bare numbers excite very little interest in the majority of readers ; but it requires 
no very vivid imagination, with the help of these figures, to form some notion of the 
extent and character of the collections. In the course of the year 1876 Professor 
Steere took to London a small collection of objects which had thus far baffled his 
powers of identification. These he spread out in the laboratories of the British 
Museum. Somewhat to his surprise, and still more to the surprise of the English 
professors, he found that he had no less than forty-one new species and three new 
genera of birds, fifteen new species of ferns, and more than a hundred new species 
of shells. Of these, drawings and descriptions for publication were at once made by 
order of proper authorities ; and, what with exchanges and discoveries, Professor 
Steere returned at the close of his vacation with new spoils and honors. 

In connection with the museum there is a cabinet of Archaeology and Relics, and 
a cabinet of History and Fine Arts. The former of these embraces a considerable 
collection of articles illustrative of the customs and habits of the aboriginal races of 
North and South America and the islands of the Pacific. The latter comprises a 
gallery of casts of the most valuable antique statues and busts ; a gallery of some- 
what more than two hundred reductions of models in terra-cotta of statues, portrait 
busts, and other materials from the principal European museums ; a gallery of en- 
gravings and photographic views executed in Greece and Italy ; a gallery of portrait 
medallions, together with copies in plaster, marble, and bronze of sevend of the most 
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important works of Michael Aiigelo, Canova, Thorwaldsen, and Ilandolph Rogers ; 
and, finally, a collection of engraved copies of the great masterpieces of modern 
{Miintirig, beginning with the perio<l prior to Raphael. The catalogue of this cabinet 
contains 1,985 titles. 

The old North College, formerly used as a hive for students, but now constituting 
one of the wings of University Hall, was long since given up to the growing 
demands of the museum ; but even the whole of the four floors of this building are 
now inadequate to the accommodation of the various collections. It has even been 
estimated that the Stcere collection alone, if properly arranged, would occui)y nearly or 
quite all of the room in this entire building. In view of the^e constantly increasing 
demands, it is hoped that an edifice for the museums, with the proper lecture-rooms, 
will soon be provided. Plans for such a building have already been adopted, and 
only await the substivntial approval and indorsement of some beneficent friend of 
science or of a beneficent legislature. 

It is, of course, not easy to present in vivid colors the manner in which the 
appliances brought together at a university are made to cont ribute to the education 
of young men and women. It is not diflficult to say that! there are six colleges or 
departments, and that in one of tliese, the department of Literature, Science, and 
the Arts, there are six distinct courses of study. The various departments or 
colleges are as follows : — 

The Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts. 

The Department of Medicine. 

The Department of Law. 

The Department of Pharmacy. 

The Department of Dented Surgery. 

The fiomcDopathic Mediciil College. 

The Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts includes : — 

The Classical Course. 

The Scientific Course. 

The Latin and Scientific Course. 

The Course in Civil Engineering. 

The Course in Mining Engineering. 

The Course in Architecture and Design. 

Each of these courses extends over a period of four years. But it is hardly possi- 
ble to represent that peculiar relationship of teacher and pupil which constitutes the 
educating power of the former over the latter. One has to be content, therefore, 
with merely saying that in the various lecture-rooms and laboratories of the several 
departments and cliisses ten or twelve hundred students distribute themselves to 
their various tasks. Ilert*, day after day and month after month, the real work of 
an education goes silently on, after attracting but little attention fn)m the exterior 
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world. As the lectures and recitations are given at such hours between eight and 
six o'clock as will best serve the various interests, the students of the different 
departments are seldom all seen together. It is only on some extraoixlinary occa- 
sion, like that, for example, of a concert given in the hall by Thomas's Orchestra, 
that the students can be seen in a single mass. It requires a visit to the chemical 
laboratory, the microscopical laboratory, the general library, the engineering rooms, 
and the various other class and lecture rooms, to convey to a stranger an adequate 
idea of the number of students present, and of the prevailing intellectual activity. 
Here is the real life of the university. 

Th e question which at Harvard and elsewhere has recently received so much 
attention, concerning the extent to which elective studies should be multiplied, has 
been duly considered at Ann Arbor. It was long since determined that the studies 
of the Senior year, with the single exception of Psychology and Logic, should be 
elective. The happy influence of the large clioice of studies thus offered led the 
authorities of the university to consider seriously whether even greater liberties 
might not with advantage be given. The result of this consideration was a change 
of the greatest importance. In the spring of 1878 the student world was greatly 
exhilarated by the ofiicial announcement that henceforth all the studies offered in 
this department of the university would be elective. The only practical restriction 
to be placed upon this large liberty was the necessity of taking, at some time, before 
the degree could be received, certain required courses. This announcement was 
followed in due time by the details of the new plan. The number of degrees hence- 
forth to be conferred at the end of the undergraduate course was reduced to three, — 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Lett ers. / The number of 
courses offered to students for the year 1878-79 is one hundred and twenty -six. 
Another change of some importance made in the course of the same year was the 
abolishment of Commencement speeches by students, and the substitution in their 
place of a Commencement address, to be delivered by an orator chosen by the faculty. 

No system of marking prevails in any of the classes. Some twenty-five years 
ago it was determined, by way of experiment, to abandon the system of intellectual 
day-books and ledgers, to put the student upon his manhood, and upon the chance 
of passing his examination at the close of the term. The change was found to be so 
entirely satisfactory in its results, that for years no one has been heard to advocate 
a return to the system of debits and credits. Each officer has the general direction 
of his own students in his class or lecture room ; and if, at any time, any officer is 
convinced that any student is not doing his duty, he may inform the student of the 
fact, and, if no change for the better occurs, may report the circumstances to the 
faculty. A rule adopted by the regents provides that " whenever any faculty is 
satisfied that a student is not fulfilling, or likely to fulfil, the purposes of his resi- 
dence at the university, or is for any cause an unfit member thereof, the president 
shall notify his parents or guardians, that they may have an opportunity to with- 
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draw him ; and if not withdrawn within a reasonable time he shall be dismissed." 
A suflScient check upon idleness is thus afforded ; and it is generally believed that 
a more healthful tone of intellectual activity is secured than would be possible 
under a marking system. 

As alreaily intimated, the attitude of the university toward all religious questions 
is identical with the attitude of the other public schools in the State. As a matter 
of fact, a large majority of the professors and instructors are actively associated with 
the churches in Ann Arbor. But within the university all religious exercises are 
purely voluntary. The Christian Association has a large membership; and the 
religious meetings of the students, held in the Association room at least three times 
a week during the entire year, are largely attended. This association has a good 
library ; ami many an alumnus looks back to the hours spent within its walls as 
among the most helpful of his college course.* Once in two weeks during the first 
six months of the college year a religious discourse is given on Sunday afternoon 
in University Hall by the president or some one of the professors. These are 
attended by large audiences, the number often reaching to ne^irly or quite two 
thousand. 

The social life of a student at the university is not essentially different from social 
life at other colleges. The athletic sports commonly indulged in by muscular schol- 
arship are abundantly popular, base-ball and foot-ball maintaining their suprem- 
acy as the favorite games. Occasionally an attempt is made to encourage the esprit 
du corps by the adoption of a university cap or by the organization of a boat-club ; 
but these efforts have met with no very distinguished success. In societies, the 
university abounds. The Students' Lecture Association endeavors to furnish to the 
public annually ten or twelve of the best lectures that can be procured, besides three 
or four concerts of the highest grade. For some years past it has been able not 
only to defray expenses, but also to furnish a reading-room with fifty or sixty 
American and foreign periodicals. The University Orchestra, embracing about 
fifteen performers, and the University Glee Club, with a membership numbering 
about twenty, furnish abundance of musical recreation. Next to the Students* 
Lecture Association in popular esteem are two scientific associations, the one em- 
bracing a membership of professors, citizens, and students ; the other, of students 
alone. Besides these, every department of the university has its guilds organized 
for one purpose or another. Of the number of such societies, those present at the 
university are annually reminded on the appearance of the Palladium, a yearly 
periodical whose grotcscjue illustrations are devoted to the work of retai-ding the 
progress into oblivion of whatever can provoke a smile. 

* At a recent meeting of the State Teachers' Association, the president of one of the other colleges 
in the State remarked publicly, that, after a residence of some years at Ann Arbor, he had formed the 
opinion that religious activity among both professors and students at the university was quite as great 
as it had \\een at the denominational college at which he himself had graduated. 
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The days of most public interest to the friends of the university are, of course, 
Class Day, Ahimni Day, and Commencement. These occur in the last week of 
June, and bring together large numbers of the friends of the graduating class and 
of the friends of the university. On Monday evening a concert is usually given by 
the united musical gifts of the University Glee Club and the University Orchestra. 
As both of these organizations have acquired considerable proficiency, and as the 
proceeds of the concert go to defray the expenses of the class on Commencement 
week, the entertainment is generously attended. On Tuesday, in the forenoon, the 
class, with their friends, assemble in the hall to listen to the product of their con- 
centrated wisdom and culture, — the class oration and the class poem. In the after- 
noon the expectant bachelors assemble on the campus for their last meeting together. 
The historian informs the class and the large audience, always in attendance, of 
whatever in the college course he thinks worthy of remembrance, — of their age, 
of their height, of their weight, of the States and country from which they came, of 
the cost in money of their university course, and of any other facts which his fancy 
may deem of interest or importance. When the historian has duly portrayed the 
past, the seer comes forward with his picture of the future, usually making a heroic 
attempt to throw an atmosphere of cheerfulness around the somewhat melancholy 
occasion. Various prizes are then awarded and offered ; the hatchet is buried or 
the pipe of peace smoked ; and, finally, afber the most energetic declarations of pur- 
pose concerning class meetings and reunions, the members visit the various lecture 
and recitation rooms and say their adieus. Wednesday is given up to the alumni. 

In the evening occurs the social event of the year. In University Hall the 
united faculties give a reception to their friends and the friends of the university. 
The building and grounds are illuminated, and the occasion affords the best of 
opportunities for alumni to renew their acquaintance with the university and with 
one another. 

On Commencement Day the auditorium is usually filled nearly to its entire 
capacity with a select audience admitted only by ticket. After the degrees have 
been conferred and the address delivered, the alumni and invited guests repair to 
the university dinner. Here usually assemble, with the governor and other State 
officials, between four hundred and five hundred persons, who spend a large share 
of the afternoon in listening to such post-prandial oratory as the occasion and the 
condition of the university may inspire. In the evening, both before and after the 
soiree at the president's house, the outgoing trains are crowded with doubly glad 
passengers, — glad that a State has provided so nobly for a university, and that the 
tiresomeness of Commencement week is at an end. 
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,N the early days of the United States Xavy the education of its younger 
officers was committed to captains, who superintended the instruction 
of the midshipmen committed to their charge. The midshipmen were 
appointed by the President of the United States, and were sent to sea in 
charge of these captains or other instructors, from eight to twelve being assigned 
to a particular vessel. A few, like Decatur, attended schools of navigation ; but 
such cases were rare, and in general they had to pick up the necessary knowledge 
by noticing what went on about them and by asking questions. They became the 
pupils of the older officers, but whatever education they got was fragmentary and 
technical, and dei)ended chiefly upon their own efibrts. There were no " school- 
masters," after the English system, and the oidy provision for instruction other tlian 
practical was the appointment of chaplains, who were to " instruct the midshipmen 
and volunteers in writing, arithmetic, and navigation, and in wliatsoever may con- 
tribute to render them proficients.** But the system of giving instruction on board 
of cruising-ships, imperfect at the best, was barren of results where the chaplains 
were the teachers. The duty had no necessary connection with their profession, 
and the subjects they were compelled to teach were wholly foreign to their training 
and studies. They were appointed without any reference to their fitness for this 
work, and their qualifications for the place of teacher of navigation were not sub- 
mitted to any test. 

Notwithstanding the faults of this system, it continued in force for many years, 
with only slight modifications. The act of January 2, 1813, authorized the con- 
struction of four seventy-four-gun ships, provided that each of them shouhi carry a 
schoolmaster, apjiointed by the captain, with a pay of $ 25 per month. Each ship 
had twenty midshipmen, who wen*, under the instruction of the schoolmaster. In 
1816, again, ten seventy-fours were authorized, and the provision of the act of 1813, 
in regard to the number and gratle of officers, was applied to them, in the absence 
of special legislation. This change, slight as it was, was a change rather for the 
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worse. In the first place, the professional teachers were limited to the line-of-battle 
ships, and the midshipmen who went to sea in a vessel of any smaller class had to 
get what they might from the chaplain ; the old regulation in regaixl to the duties 
of that officer continuing still in force, with very slight changes. Moreover, the 
compensation was so small that only an inferior class of men could be obtained for 
the service. The schoolmasters held a subordinate position on board the ship, 
being quartered either with the warrant-officers or with their pupils, the midship- 
men ; and their pay ceased when the cruise was finished. Under such circum- 
stances, no teacher of ability would give up higher comi>ensation on shore and 
submit to the confinement of the ship, the restraints of military discipline, and the 
discomforts of a sea voyage. 

The United States Military Academy at West Point was established in 1802 ; 
but, although the founding of a naval school had been urged at an even earlier date, 
it was at that time generally thought that the prosperity of the country in no way 
depended on a navy. In subsequent years presidents, secretaries of the navy, and 
other persons repeatedly urged the establishment of a school for naval training, but 
project after project fell to the ground. It is not necessary to recapitulate these 
various failures, or to summarize the legislation concerning midshipmen and their 
education, save to note that for some years previous to 1845 some of them had 
prepared themselves for examinations for promotion, held at the Naval Asylum in 
Philadelphia. The attendance was voluntary, and there was little or no discipline. 
The instructors were able men, but the school had no organization. In general, up 
to 1845, naval instruction was scattered throughout navy-yards and cruising-ships, 
and its results were in no way commensurate to its cost. 

Such was the state of affairs when George Bancroft became Secretary of the Navy. 
His scholarship, his varied culture, and his personal familiarity with educational 
methods enabled him to appreciate the want of the service, and to devise a way in 
which it might be supplied. To him the navy owes the foundation of the Naval 
Academy. He saw, as his predecessors had also seen, that a dozen separate schools 
without organization or intelligent supervision, constituted as appendages to navy- 
yards and sea-going men-of-war, could produce no satisfactory results. He liad seen, 
moreover, the failure of many efforts at legislation with a view to reforming the 
svstem. But ho discovered what those before him had failed to see, that with him 
lay the authority to remedy the evils, and that the means were ali-eady provided. 
By placing a large number of the pix)fessors upon waiting orders, a large part of the 
annual outlay for instruction might be saved ; and by concentrating a few of the 
best men of the corps of instructors at a suitable place, a school might be formed 
with an independent organization. 

On August 7, 1845, Mr. Bancroft issued instructions to Commodore Franklin 
Buchanan to open a naval school at Fort Severn, Annapolis, and the school was 
formally opened on October 10 of the same year. The fort and the whole military 
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site were transferred to the Navy Department, the armament remaining as it was. 
Fort Severn was an old army post, the site of which had been bought by the gov- 
ernment in 1808, at a time when Annapolis was considered a point of military 
importance. The grounds comprised about ten acres, nearly square in shape, en- 
closed on two sides by a brick wall, the other sides being open to the water. At 
the angle of the water-front stood the battery, a small circular rampart, mounting 
ten heavy guns, with a magazine in the centre. The point upon which it stood 
projected into the water, with the Severn Kiver on one side and an arm of Chesa- 
peake Bay, forming the harbor of Annapolis, on the other. The buildings con8iste<l 
of officers' quarters and barracks, and were sufficient for the immediate wants of the 
new institution. 

It was generally supposed at the time that the change was merely a removal of 
the Asylum school, and that, substituting Annapolis for Philadelphia, the details and 
general scope of the two would be the same. But such was clearly not the aim of 
the founder ; and it soon became apparent that a new era was beginning in naval 
education. For the time being, the change showed itself more in an improved dis- 
cipline than in an extended course of study. As the school was not recognized by 
law as an institution to fit candidates for the naval service, but onlv to educate 
those who had already become officers, it was only in the intervals of leisure from 
sea-duty that midshii)men could be taught. They might be compelled by the needs 
of the service to break off suddenly at any point in their studies ; and they might 
be ordered to join the school in the middle of the academic year. Hence, the 
greatest irregularity prevailed in the periods of study of different midshipmen, and 
in their coming and going, during the first five or six years, and it is difficult to give 
with exactness the number in atten<lance at any one time. The effect of this sys- 
tem was to render courses of study br«^ken and instruction fragmentary. 

In matters of discipline, however, the change was more apparent. Commander 
Buchanan was a man of inflexible will and a stern disciplinarian, and his hands 
were strengthened by tlie prompt and cordial support of the Navy Department. The 
composition of the school made it a hard one to manage. The older midshipmen 
ranged from the age of eighteen to twenty-seven. They had no strong incentive to 
work, their opportunities for mental training had been few and slight since they 
had entered the service, and their sea life of three or more years was followed by the 
improvidence and recklessness incidental to the sudden removal of restraint. For 
such a class of students an old provincial capital was a much better place than a 
commercial metropolis ; and under Buchanan's management the institution prospered 
accordingly. 

The first arrangement may be considered to form the groundwork of the scliool 
organization for the next live years. The Senior class wivs maile up of midshipmen 
who had been three or more years at sea, and who were preparing for their examina- 
tion for promotion. The Junior class was composed of acting midshipmen, newly 
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appointed, who had never been at sea, and who were sent to the school to wait their 
turn. The accessions to either class might take place at any time during the year, 
and midshipmen of either class were liable to l>e detached at any time, as the 
exigencies of the service demanded, and as actually happened many times during 
tlie first years. It is therefore difficult to determine with exactness from the records 
how many of either class were at the school during the year, the arrivals and depart- 
ures being so frequent, and the numbers in consequence constantly clianging. At 
the end of January, 1846, four months after the opening of the school, there appear 
to have been thirty-six midshipmen of the date of 1840, who were preimring for 
examination, thirteen of the date of 1841, who were to remain pursuing studies and 
attending lectures until drafted for service at sea, and seven acting midshipmen, 
appointed since September of the previous year. The last jouied the school under 
a conditional letter of appointment from the Secretary of the Navy. " If approved 
by the surgeon and found respectable in intellect and acquirement," they were en- 
rolled as acting midshipmen, and received warrants, which were given them con- 
ditionally, and which contained this proviso : " After a course of attendance at the 
Naval School, if the superintendent shall report favorably of your merits, but not 
otherwise, you will be retained in the service." By re.gulation, they were to remain 
at the school one year, and at the end of it to pass a satisfactory examination and 
be ordered to sea. At the end of a probationary term at sea they were to receive, 
as had previously been the case, a midshipman's warrant ; and after three years of 
sea-service they were to return and spend another year at the school preparatory to 
examination for promotion. This programme was not regularly carried out, though 
it served in a general way to govern the practice of the institution. The midshij)- 
men of the date of 1840 — that is, who had entered the service during that year — 
were the first to graduate at Annapolis, finishing their course in July, 1846, and 
they were followed in succession by the subsequent dates until the re.organization 
of the school in 1851. 

In four months after the fii-st inception of the plan, and less than eight months 
after assuming the duties of his office. Secretary Bancroft was enabled to present to 
the country a fully organized academy, in efficient working order, which was des- 
tined to do for the navy what West Point had so long done for the army. He had 
accomplished during a single recess of Congress what his predecessors had for thirty 
years in vain attempted to secure by legislation ; and it had been done simply by a 
more judicious application of the means which Congress had already provided. 

The progress of the school during the year 1845 - 46 was such as to satisfy its 
authorities and justify the expectations of its friends. Such breaches of discipline 
as occurred were followed by prompt punishment, and in some cases by dismissal. 
A vacation of a fortnight was given the students at Christmas. This practice con- 
tinued till 1849, when the time was reduced to two days. In January, 1846, it 
was ordered that examinations of acting midshipmen should be held in the April 
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and October following. In February a regulation was adopted depriving midsbip- 
men wbose weekly average was below forty per cent, of liberty to leave the grounds 
of the institution, — a rule which- stil] exists in a modified fonn. At this time the 
liberty-hours, according to Article 23 of the regulations, were from 4 to 10 p. M. 
A few days later a scale of numbers was adopted fixing the relative weights of 
different branches of study in computing the final marks. These numbers were 
used as coefficients, the final mark in each branch being multiplied by the co- 
efficient of the branch, and the aggregate of the products making the final mark of 
the midshipman. The scale was as follows : Mathematics and Navigation, 3 ; Gun- 
nery, 2 ; French, 2 ; Natural Philosophy, 2 ; English, 1 ; Chemistry, 1. The first 
examination was held in June, 1846. The annual appropriation was $ 28,200. 

Secretary Bancroft was succeeded at the head of the Navy Department by the 
Hon. John Y. Mason, of Virginia; and Commander Buchanan by Commander 
George P. Upshur. Meanwhile the school was well fidfilling its original objects, 
instructing in mathematics, astronomy, modern languages, gunnery, etc. In 1846 
there were eight instructors and fifty-six midshipmen. In December, 1847, ninety 
midshipmen were present. 

In October, 1849, the institution was reorganized on the general plan of the 
Military Academy at West Point, and its name was changed from the Naval School 
to the United States Naval Academy. It was placed under the supervision of the 
Chief of the Bureau of Or<l nance and Hydrography, who was to inspect it personally 
once a year, and through whom its routine business with the Department was to be 
conducted ; but in matters of discipline the reports were to be made directly to the 
Secretary of the Navy. The superintendent, as before, had immediate charge of 
the institution. An experienced lieutenant or commander was to be the executive 
officer and instructor in naval tactics and practical seamanship. He was to be 
known as the commandant of midshipmen. The other instructors were as follows : 
a professor of Mathematics ; a professor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy ; 
a professor of Gunnery and Infantry Tactics ; a professor of Ethics ; a professor of 
Modern Languages ; an instructor of J)rawing and Dmughting ; and an instructor 
of the Art of Defence. The main feature of the change was the extension of the 
course and the arrangement of the examinations for admission. These latter were 
to be held between the 1st and 5th of October, in each year, and at no other time. 
After passing this examination the acting midshipman was to remain at the academy 
for two years from the tiuie of admission, and if he passed this course he was ordered 
to sea. After six months of satisfactory sea-service he received a midshipman's 
warrant, bearing the <late of his appointment as acting midshipman. By the 1st of 
October, three years from the time of leaving the academy, he was to return to it, 
and continue the studies of the final course of two yeai-s. At the end of this time 
he was to be examined for promotion. Four classes were thus provided for, there 
being an intermission of three years between the end of the third-class and the 
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beginning of the second-class course. The entrance examinations were made very 
light, but the examinations in the course were severe. 

The course was finally fixed in 1851, when the time of study was made four 
years, the number of instructors was increased to eleven, and the sloop-of-war Preble 
was made the practice-ship of the academy. 

The organization adopted in 1851 has thus far met the wants of the institution. 
Changes in detail have been made at intervals, but the general system has been pre- 
served throughout the administrations of the able superintendents who have for the 
last twenty-five years presided over the academy. Except for the temporary inter- 
ruptions caused by the war, the records during these years bear witness to the steady 
prosperity and growth of the school Of late years the academic staff has been 
mainly composed of graduates of the four-year course, with a considerable number 
of instructors appointed in the navy or at the academy from civil life. Among the 
latter, who at one time or another have been connected with the school, may be 
mentioned the late Professor Winlock, of Harvard University ; Professor J. H. C. 
Coffin, the superintendent of the Nautical Almanac; Professor Chauvenet, after- 
ward chancellor of Washington University, St. Louis ; Dr. Augustus W. Smith, 
for many years president of Wesleyan University; William F. Hopkins, at one time 
professor of Chemistry at West Point, and afterward at William and Mary College ; 
Professor C. J. White, registrar of Harvard University ; W. Woolsey Johnson, pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at St. John's College ; Professor George A. Osborne, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; and J. W. Langley, professor of Chemistry 
and Physics at Michigan University. 

The age and qualifications for admission have undergone occasional modifications. 
The standard has been somewhat raised, but the changes have been gradual and 
slight, so that even at the present time the examination is of a very elementary 
character. The regulations of 1855 fixed the required age at over fourteen and 
under seventeen years. In 1860 the maximum was fixed at under eighteen ; and 
these limits are still preserved. 

In 1861, owing to the existence of war at the doors of the Academy, it was 
temporarily transferred to Newport, Rhode Island, where, under many disadvantages, 
it remained until 1865. Important changes and improvements were then made, 
both in the extension of the course of instruction and in additions to the grounds 
and the erection of buildings. In 1865 the new department of Steam-Engineering 
was established, and in the next year a class of acting third assistant engineers was 
ordered to the academy for instruction. Their course embraced the subjects of 
steam-engineering, iron- manufacture, chemistry, mechanics, and practical exercises 
with the steam-engine and in the machine-shop. This class graduated in June, 
1868, together with two cadet-engineers who had entered the academy in 1867. 
A building was erected for the new department, and furnished amply with the best 
apparatus for giving instruction. In 1868 the chapel was built, and the old chapel 
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was converted into a hall for trophies and the models of the department of gunnery. 
In the next year the large hall known as the " new quartera " was finished, and the 
use of the Constitution as a school-ship was presently discontinued, the buildings 
now affording accommodation for all the students. The Santee had been previously 
fitted up as a gunnery-ship. The executive mansion of tlie governor of Maryland, 
with the grounds belonging to it, was bought from the State by the Government. 
The whole purchase was enclosed within the academic walls, and a new row of 
officers* quarters was built. The governor's house became the library building. In 
more recent years various improvements have been made. The brick structure 
originally built for the convenience of the photographer has been considerably 
enlarged and altered into a chemical laboratory, which is provided with all the 
necessary appurtenances. The physical laboratory has been refitted, and its accom- 
modations have been enlarged. A mess-hall for the officers' mess has been provided, 
and the old mess-hall has been converted into a spacious and much-needed lecture- 
room. The library has been altered so as to give greater shelf-room, and a con- 
siderable extension has been added to the observatory. The four houses near the 
hospital, built for officers' quarters during the superintendency of Captain Golds- 
borough, and known as Goldsbo rough l^w, have been altered into apartment-houses, 
with four excellent suites of apartments in each house, each suite occupying a floor. 
One of these houses was previously occupied by the medical officer of the academy, 
and each of the other three was given to three families, though originally built for 
only one. With the alterations which have been made, the four houses now accom- 
modate sixteen families with far more ease and convenience than they formerly held 
ten. A part of the upper floor of the new quarters has been utilized by fitting it up 
as a drawing-room for the class in descriptive geometry ; and a considerable piece 
of land has been reclaimed by the extension of the sea-wall on Severn River. 

In the fall of 1874 the name of "ciidets " was adopted as a collective ilesignation 
for the students of the academy, comprising cadet-midshipmen and cadet-engineers. 
In January, 1875, it was decided to turn back the deficient cadets of the fourth 
class to review the studies of the first term, instead of allowing them to go on with 
a class already far in advance of them and dropping them in June, as had been the 
previous custom. Two or three months later, a thorough revision was made of the 
course of study in all departments, one of the objects of which was to put the pro- 
fessional studies as far as possible into the last two years of the course, leiiving the 
first years for those which were more general or elementary. At the same time the 
system of common diflerences, used since 1851 in computing marks, was laid aside, 
and a system of co-efficients, or factors, was adopted, the same which was first used 
in the s<jhool. During the first three months of the academic year 1875-76 a 
revised code of regulations was prepared, which went into operation on January 1, 
1876. 

In 1 873 a law was jvasscnl enacting that " from and after the thirtieth day of June, 
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beginning of the second-class course. The entrance examinations were made very 
light, but the examinations in the course were severe. 

The course was finally fixed in 1851, when the time of study was made four 
years, the number of instructors was increased to eleven, and the sloop-of-war Preble 
was made the practice-ship of the academy. 

The organization adopted in 1851 has thus far met the wants of the institution. 
Changes in detail have been made at intervals, but the general system has been pre- 
served throughout the administrations of the able superintendents who have for the 
last twenty-five years presided over the academy. Except for the temporary inter- 
ruptions caused by the war, the records during these years bear witness to the steady 
prosperity and growth of the school Of late years the academic staff has been 
mainly composed of graduates of the four-year course, with a considerable number 
of instructors appointed in the navy or at the academy from civil life. Among the 
latter, who at one time or another have been connected with the school, may be 
mentioned the late Professor Winlock, of Harvard University ; Professor J. H. C. 
Coffin, the superintendent of the Nautical Almanac; Professor Chauvenet, after- 
ward chancellor of Washington University, St. Louis ; Dr. Augustus W. Smith, 
for many years president of Wesleyan University; William F. Hopkins, at one time 
professor of Chemistry at West Point, and afterward at William and Mary College ; 
Professor C, J. White, registrar of Harvard University ; W. Woolsey Johnson, pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at St. John's College ; Professor George A. Osborne, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; and J. W. Langley, professor of Chemistry 
and Physics at Michigan University. 

The age and qualifications for admission have undergone occasional modifications. 
The standard has been somewhat raised, but the changes have been gradual and 
slight, so that even at the present time the examination is of a very elementary 
character. The regulations of 1855 fixed the required age at over fourteen and 
under seventeen years. In 1860 the maximum was fixed at under eighteen ; and 
these limits are still preserved. 

In 1861, owing to the existence of war at the doors of the Academy, it was 
temporarily transferred to Newport, Rhode Island, where, under many disadvantages, 
it remained until 1865. Important changes and improvements were then made, 
both in the extension of the course of instruction and in additions to the grounds 
and the erection of buildings. In 1865 the new department of Steam-Engineering 
was established, and in the next year a class of acting third assistant engineers was 
ordered to the academy for instruction. Their course embraced the subjects of 
steam-engineering, iron- manufacture, chemistry, mechanics, and practical exercises 
with the steam-engine and in the machine-shop. This class graduated in June, 
1868, together with two cadet-engineers who had entered the academy in 1867. 
A building was erected for the new department, and furnished amply with the best 
apparatus for giving instruction. In 1868 the chapel was built, and the old chapel 
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was converted into a hall for trophies and the models of the department of gunnery. 
In the next year the large hall known as the " new quarters " was finished, and the 
use of the Constitution as a school-ship was presently discontinued, the buildings 
now affording accommodation for all the students. The San tee had been previously 
fitted up as a gunnery-ship. The executive mansion of the governor of Maryland, 
with the grounds belonging to it, was bought from the State by the Government 
The whole purchase was enclosed within the academic walls, and a new row of 
officers' quarters was built. The governor's house became the library building. In 
more recent years various improvements liave been made. The brick structure 
originally built for the convenience of the photographer has been considerably 
enlarged and altered into a chemical laboratory, which is provided with all the 
necessary appurtenances. The physical laboratory has been refitted, and its accom- 
modations have been enlarged. A mess-hall for the officers* mess has been provided, 
and the old mess-hall has been converted into a spacious and much-needed lecture- 
room. The libniry has been altered so as to give greater shelf-room, and a con- 
siderable extension has been added to the observatory. The four houses near the 
hospital, built for officers' quarters during the superin tendency of Captain Golds- 
borough, and known as Goldsborough Row, have been altered into apartment- houses, 
with four excellent suites of apartments in each house, each suite occupying a floor. 
One of these houses was previously occupied by the medical officer of the academy, 
and each of the other three was given to three families, though originally built for 
only one. With the alterations which have been made, the four houses now accom- 
modate sixteen families with far more ease and convenience than they formerly held 
ten. A part of the upper floor of the new quarters has been utilized by fitting it up 
as a drawing-room for the class in descriptive geometry ; and a considerable piece 
of land has been reclaimed by the extension of the sea-wall on Severn River. 

In the fall of 1874 the name of " cadets " was adopted as a collective designation 
for the students of the academy, comprising cadet-midshipmen and cadet-engineers. 
In January, 1875, it was decided to turn back the deficient cadets of the fourth 
class to review the studies of the first term, instead (»f allowing them to go on with 
a class already far in advance of them and dropping them in June, as had been the 
previous custom. Two or three months later, a thorough revision was made of the 
course of study in all departments, one of the objects of which was to put the pro- 
fessional studies as far as possible into the last two years of the course, leiwing the 
first years for those which were more general or elementary. At the same time the 
system of common differences, used since 1851 in computing marks, was laid aside, 
and a system of co-elficients, or factoi-s, was adopted, the same which was first used 
in the school. During the first three months of the academic year 1875-76 a 
revised code of regulations was prepared, which went into operation on January 1, 
1876. 

In 1 873 a law was i>a8sed enacting that " from and after the thirtieth day of June, 
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1873, the term of the classes in the Naval Academy at Annapolis shall be six years, 
instead of four, as now provided by law, and this provision shall first apply to the 
class entering the academy in the year 1873 and to all subsequent classes. 

The present course of instruction embraces the following departments, apparatus 
for study in which is complete : Seamanship, Mathematics, Gunnery, Steam Engi- 
neering, Astronomy, Navigation, Physics, Law, History, Modern Languages, Draw- 
ing, the Art of Defence, and Physical Exercise. Two classes of widet engineers, of 
twenty-five each, pursue engineering branches during a four years* course. 

The day is divided, for purposes of study and recitation, into three periods of two 
hours each, two of which are in the morning and one in the afternoon. The pro- 
gramme of studies is so arranged that each cadet has three recitations a day, one in 
each period. The remainder of the period, as well as the greater part of the even- 
ing, is devoted to study or reading, the cadets being required to remain in their 
rooms at these times. A drill takes place daily, when the weather permits, after 
the last recitation. On Satunlay morning studies and recitations end at half jmst 
ten, and the rest of the day, after the usual drill, is given to recreation. On other 
days, out-of-door recreation is limited to a portion of the afternoon and to the short 
intervals between meals and study. Reveille is sounded at 6 a. m. in the fall and 
spring, and at 6.15 a. m. in the winter. At this hour cadets are required to rise and 
arrange their rooms. Evening gun-fire and tattoo are at 9.30 p. m., at which time 
study hours, as such, are over. At taps, half an hour later, the lights are put out, 
and the cadets retire for the night. Prayers are said by the chaplain daily, im- 
mediately after the morning roll-call, and the attendance of all cadets is required. 
Divine service is held in the chapel Sunday morning and evening. Cadets are 
required to be present in the morning, but attendance at the evening service is 
voluntary. 

The pay of cadets is ^ 500 per annum. This sum is not paid out to them to be 
expended at pleasure ; but their accounts with the store-keeper, as well as the mess 
and laundry accounts, are settled by the treasurer and charged to the cadets. Sixty 
dollars per annum is reserved for the purchase of an outfit at graduation ; and the 
very small balance remaining is paid at that time to the cadet to whom it is due. 
No cadet is allowed to contract debts without the sanction of the superintendent. 

The number of cadet-midshipmen allowed at the academy is one for every member 
or delegate of the House of Representatives, one for the District of Columbia, and 
ten appointed annually at large. After March 5 of each year, the Secretary of the 
Navy notifies each member or delegate of any vacancy that may exist in his district. 
The nomination of a candidate to fill this vacancy is made upon the recommendation 
of the member or delegate ; but if not made by July 1 of that year, the Secretary 
of the Navy is required to fdl the vacancy. The nomination of candidates from the 
District of Columbia and at large is made by the President. There are two exami- 
nations for admission, one on June 21, the other on September 12. Candidates who 
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are nominated in time to attend the first examination come up in June ; the others 
hold over until September. Shouhl any candidate that ought to come up in June 
fail to report, or be rejected for any reason, the member or delegate from whose dis- 
trict he was nominated is notified to recommend another, who is also examined in 
September. All candidates must be over fourteen and less than eighteen years of 
age, and no one is examined whose age do(*s not fall within the prescribed limits. 
They must also be physically sound. 

The superintendents of the academy have been as follows : Commander Franklin 
Buchanan, 1845-47; Commander George P. Upshur, 1847-50; Captain C. K. 
Stribling, 1850-53; Captain Louis M. Goldsborough, 1853-57; Commodore 
George S. Blake, 1857-65; Vice- Admiral D. 1). Porter, 1865-69; Ptear-Admiral 
John L. Worden, 1869-74. The present superintendent is Bear-Admiral C. R. 
P. Bodgers. 



VASSAR COLLEGE. 



_ ri HE first well-equipped college in America, or in the world, intended 
^r l'^' ' ^^'^'"^'^^'y f"' "'^ education of young women, was founded at Pough- 

pil^X licepsie, iii tlie State of New York, in 1861. TowarUa tlie establishing 

f:.'"*N":'4^ of that institution Matthew Vassar gave more than $800,000. 

Matthew Vassar was an lilngltshman \>y birth, whose parents came to America and 
settled in the town of Poughkeepsie in 179G, when he was four years olJ. After 
speiidinij hia Iwyhood at school and as a clerk in a country store, young Vassar 
began, in a small way, the business of a brewer, and by his shrewdness, his enter- 
prise, and his integrity slowly gathered a large fortune, and earned the reputation of 
a thoughtful and a just man. 

Late in life, liaving no children to inherit hia property, it became his cherished 
purpose to apply a large portion of his estate to some benevolent abject ; and having 
visited, in 1845, Guy's Hospital in London, an institution founded by a kinsman 
over 0. hundred years before, his thoughts from tliat time were much occupied 
with the idea of becoming a benefactor of his race. Having made himself familiar 
with the history, construction, equipment, and operations of Guy's Hospital, he came 
home full of the idea of establishing a similar institution in the town in which 
he had accumulated his wealth. He continued to cherish this, with other benevo- 
lent ideas, down to the year 1655. Finally, it was suggested to him that by erecting 
and endowing a college for young women, — an institution tliat should be to their 
sex what Yale and Harvard are to young men, — he might become a greater bene- 
factor to liis race tlian by any other act. The project at once commended itself to 
Mr. Vassar's judgment, and awakened a desire to carry it out on a scale commen- 
surate with his liberal impulses. ^Ir. Vassar clearly perceived that the time was 
auspicious for such a prt>ject He was offered the opportunity of leading in a cause 
of enlightened benevolence, of the most profound interest to his country and man- 
kind, in which others might follow, but none had gone before. To him was prof- 
fered the high privilege and the peculiar honor of actually establishing and putting 
into operation the Jirtl permanent, well-equipped college for young women ever 
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projected ; and lie gladly accepted the boon, with a sincere desire to be a public 
benefactor. 

A con'espondence was opened with some of the leading educators of the land. 
Arcliitects were consulted ; plans for the buildings were submitted, and examined 
with the most rigid scrutiny ; and the result was a determination on his part to 
erect and endow, during his lifetime, a college for young women, on a largo scale, in 
the most perfect manner then attainable, and upon the most liberal basis, in which 
no sect, as such, should have a controlling influence. He was warmly attached to 
the Baptists by life-long associations, and a majority of the educated men and 
educators whom he considted upon his projected enterprise were of that denomina- 
tion. But when he was asked " if he purposed placing the college under the control 
of the Baptists," Mr. Vassar*s catholic spirit instantly dissented ; and in his address 
to the trustees of the college at the organization of the board, five years later, he 
expressed his wishes on that point in the following brief sentence : — 

"All sectarian influences should be carefully excluded ; but the training of our students 
should never be intrusted to the sceptical, the irreligious, or the immoraL" 

In the spring of 18G0 Mr. Vassar, then nearly seventy years of age, determined 
to carry out his long-cherished plan at once. The following winter a charter was 
obtained from the legislature of the State of New York. In it the name of " Vas- 
sar Female College " was given to the projected institution.* The act for its incor- 
pomtion passed on the 18th of January, 1861, having been passed through both 
Houses in advance of all other bills, because of the favor and enthusiasm with which 
it was reganled by members of the legislature. Having secured the act of incorpora- 
tion, Mr. Vassar invited the gentlemen who had been selected as trustees to meet 
without delay, -for the purpose of organizing a board of trustees, and of adopting 
measures for carrying forwanl the enterprise. The brief but thoughtful address 
delivered by the founder at that first meeting of the board will show how thor- 
oughly he had considered questions perUiining to his act of philanthropy, how fi'ee 
he was from all sentimentality, how much his own wise foresight contributed to the 
successful organization of his college. 

" Gentlemen : As my long-cherished purpose — to apply a lai-ge portion of my estate to 
some Ixnievolent object — is now about to be accomplished, it seems proper that I should 
submit to you a statement of my motives, views, and wishes. 

"It having pleased Go<l that I should have no descendants to inherit my property, it 
has long been my desire, after suitably providing for those of my kindred who have claims 
on me, to make such a disposition of my means as should best honor God and benefit my 
fellow-men. At difiVrent i^'rioils I have regarded various plans with favor, but these have 

♦ At the request of tlie boanl of trustees, in compliance with an expressed wish of the founder, that 
name was change<l, by an act of the legislature on the 1st of February, 1867, by the omission of the 
wonl " Female.'* The corporate title is now " Vassar College." 
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all lifceri tlLhiuiiihi^l orwr after ariothvr^ until the .-ubj<i:<:t of erecting and endowing a college 
for the e^lucation of young women was pre-*nt*^l for my consideration. The novelty, 
grandeur, and lienigiiity of the id^a arrc:«t*r«l my attention. The more carefully I examined 
it, the more otr*ingly it comniende*! it-felf to my judgment and interested my feeling?. 

** It f^ccurre'l Vf me tliat woman, having receive*! frr^m her Creator the same intellectual 
CfiiiMtitution na man, ha^ the name right an man to intellectual culture and development. 

" I cinnidere'l that the mother>» of a countr\' mould the character of its citizen*, deter- 

m 

mine lU institution!*, and hliape its de^iny. 

" Next to the influence of the moth«'r in tliat of the female teacher, who is employed to 
train young children at a ittriijtl when impres^ioiui are most vivid and lasting. 

" It uIm) wremed to me, that if woman were properly e<lucate<i, s^jme new avenues to 
lueful and honorable employment, in entire harmony with the gentleness and modesty of 
her Hex, might Ije oj¥;ne*l t*» her. 

" It further apiMuirwl, there i8 not in our country*, there is not in the world, so far as is 
known, a ningle fully endowerl inhtitution for the education of women. 

** It wa»* alij^i in evidence that, for the kwt thirty years, the standard of e^iucation for the 
sex hiiM Ijeen constantly rifting in the United States ; and the great, felt, pressing want has 
been ample endowments, U) secure to female seminaries the elevated character, the stability 
and iKfnnanency of our l^est ad leges. 

" And now, gentlemen, influenced by these and similar considerations, after devoting 
my Wrft jKiwers to the study of the subject for a numl»er of years jiast, after duly weighing 
the objections against it and the arguments that preponderate in its favor, and the project 
having re<;eive<l the warmest c^>mmendations of many prominent literary men and practical 
educators, as well oa the universal approval of the public press, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the establishment and endowment of a college for the education of yomig 
women is a work which will satisfy my highest aspirations, and will be, under Grod, a rich 
blessing to this city and Suite, to our country and the world. 

" It is my hoiK; U) Ije the instrument, in the hands of Providence, of founding and per- 
jMitiuiting an institution which shall accomplish for young women what our colleges are 
accomplishing for young men. 

" In pursuance of this design, I have obtaine<l from the legislature an act of incorpora- 
tion, conferring on the projKjsed seminary the corporate title of * Vassar Female College,' 
and naming you, gentlemen, as the first trustees. Under the provision of this charter you 
are investwl with all the powers, privileges, and immunities which appertain to any college 
or luiiversity in this State. 

"To be somewhat more 8j>ecific in the statement of my views as to the character and 
aims of the college : — 

" I wish that the amrse of study should embrace at least the following particulars : The 
English Ijjuiguage and its Literature ; other Modern Languages ; the Ancient Classics, so 
far OS may b<; demanded by the spirit of the times ; the Mathematics, to such an extent as 
may b(; deemed advisable ; all the branche.s of Natural Science, with full apparatus, cabi- 
nets, collections, an<l conservatories for visible illustration ; Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene, with i>ra('tical reference to the laws of the health of the sex ; Intellectual Philos- 
ophy ; the elements of Political Economy ; some knowledge of the Federal and State 
Constitutions and Laws ; Moral Science, particularly as bearing on the filial, conjugal, and 
parental relations ; ^Esthetics, as treating of the beautiful in nature and art, and to be 
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illustrateil by an extensive gallery of art ; Domestic Economy, practically taught, so far as 
is possible, in order to prepare the gnuliiates readily to become skilful housekeepers ; last, 
and most important of (dl, the daily systematic reading and study of the Holy Scriptures, 
as the only and all-sulficient rule of Christian faith and practice. 

** All seotiirian influences should l>e carefully excluded ; but the training of our students 
should never be intrusted to the sceptical, the irreligious, or the immond. 

** In forming the first boanl of trustees, I have selected representatives from the princi- 
pal Christian denominations among us ; and in filling the vacancies which may occur in 
this body, as also in appointing the professors, teachers, and other officers of the college, I 
trust a like catholic spirit will always govern the trustees. 

** It is not my purpose to make Vassar Female College a charity school, whose advantages 
shall be free to all without charge, for })enefits so cheaply obtained are cheaply held ; but 
it is believed the funds of the institution will enable it to offer to all the highest educa- 
tional facilities at a moderate expense as compareil with the cost of instruction in existing 
seminaries. I earnestly hope the fumls will also prove suflicient to warrant the gratuitous 
admission of a amsiderable number of indigent students annually, — at least, by regarding 
the amount n^uiitted, in most ciu?es, as a loan, to be subsequently rei>aid fnmi the avails 
of teaching, or otherwise. Preference should be given to l)eneficiaries of decided promise, 

— such as are likely to distinguish themselves in some particular department or pursuit, 

— and especially to those who ])ropose to engage in the teaching of the young as a pro- 
fessiim. 

" I desire that the college may l)e provided with commodious buildings, containing 
ample apartments for public instruction, and at the same time affording to the inmates the 
safety, (juiet, privacy, and purity of the family. 

** And now, gentlemen of the lH)ard of trustees, I transfer to your possession and owner- 
ship the real and j)ersonal property which 1 have set apart for the accomplishment of my 
designs." 

With these words, ^Ir. Vassar formally transferred from his own custody to that 
of the trustees bonds and mortgages, certificates of stock, and a deed of conveyance, 
representing more than four hundred thousand dollars of his wealth ($408,000). 

Immediately after the organization of the boar<l of trustees measures were adopted 
for erecting the college building without delay. The distinguished architect, James 
Ren wick, Jr., had ])een employed to make plans and specifications for a college 
building commensurate with the founder's libeml designs. These were laid before 
the board and were accepted. The land conveyed to the trustees by the founder 
consisted of two hundred acres, lying nearly two miles eastward of the court-house 
in Pougbkeepsie, and at a little greater distance from the Hudson Kiver. 

A site on the iKink of the river might have seemed more desirable than one so 
inland ; but when both were carefully considere*!, thead vantages offered by the 
latter were manifestly greater than any to be found on the Hudson, near Pougb- 
keepsie. It was away from those greut lines of travel, the river and the railway, 
which afford facilities for a multitude of intrusions and annoyances, and was suf- 
ficiently near tlie citv to make its markets easily available. It was in a healthful 
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plac« in th^i iiii'lbt of beautiful rural scenery, with much of the iK^rizr-n bouiiJe«l 
by dLilant mountain^ ; and there was a lake of pure spring- water ««n the grounils, 
wh'/rie outlet, tliat lia^l for years tunie«l a mill-wheel, offered assurance uf an aijequate 
and unfailin;^ supply. 

The hite on the fann selecte*! for the college building was a little plain, bounded 
on the west by the highway, and on the east and south by a ravine and gentlt: 
hollowH. There the outlines of the edilir:e were marke«l out bv the areliiieci and 
builder; and on Tues^lay, the 4th of June, 1801, Mr. Vassar *• bruke ground," 
lifting a spa<leful of earth frr>m its bed, and tracing with the plough a {»ortion of the 
trench which was to receive the foundation-stones of the buildin;'. Onlv two of 
the trust4.-<^ l>esid(^ himself, with the liev. Howaril Malcom, D. I)., of Philadelphia, 
and one or two otliers, were present as witnesses of llie interesting ceremoniaL At 
the request of the founder, L>r. Malcom, in a brief supplication, asked God's blessing 
on the eriteq^rise. Thus, without display, and with the simple religious ceremony 
of prayer Ui iUnlf in the jiresence of a few of his fellow-citizens, the founder of 
Vassar (College l>egan with liLs own hands the material labor of the enterprise. 

The late civil war was kindling when the boanl of trustees was organized- The 
Hhor:ks of tlie political earthquake, then rocking the nation to its centre, rapidly 
unsettled all values, and some of the securities which formed a part of the college 
fund werfj grefitly depreciated. Lut the founder and the trustees went steadily 
forwanl, and in the month succeeding the cessation of hostilities, June, 1865, the 
main building was completed, and was ready for its equipment of furniture and 
apparatus. The summer was spent in the final preparations ; a full corps of pro- 
fessors and t<;achers was apix>inte<l ; a prospectus was issued, embodying the scheme 
of inUirnal organization and the provisional course of study recommended by the 
l)resi<h^nt ; and on the 20th of September, 1865, the first collegiate year of Vas- 
sar College was lx*gun. It opened with more than three hundred students, a faculty 
of eight professors, Iwjsides the president and lady principal, and twenty assistant 
teachers in the various departments of instruction. 

Three of the faculty and all the assistants were women. This was in accordance 
with the expressiMl wish of the founder, who especially desired the full co-operation 
of woniciu in the instruction and discipline of the college. 

The following description of the buildings and grounds is abridged from a volume 
by IJenson J. Ix)ssing, LL. 1)., cntitleil " Vassar College and its Founder," and pub- 
lished in 1867. 

The main edifice is five hundred feet in length, with a breadth through the centre 
of about two hundred feet, and at tlie tniusvcrse wings of one hundred and sixty- 
four f(.'et. It is constructed of dull red brick, the joints pointed \vith black mortar. 
The water-tables and trimmings of the doors and windows are of blue freestone. 
The centre building and the wings are five stories in height, and the connecting 
portions are four stories in height. Within the edifice are six independent dwell- 
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ings for resident oflicers, accommodations for about four hundi*e(l students, apart- 
ments for a full complement of managers and servants, suites of rooms for class 
recitations and lectni'cs, a chapel, dining-hall, parlors, suitable apartments for a 
library, philosopliical apparatus, laboratories, cabinets of natural history, and ample 
arrangements for the department of the steward. 

The lieight of the centre building, from the foundation to the top of the dome, is 
ninety-two feet. All of the jmrtition-walls are of brick, and are carried up from the 
ground to the top of the U[)per story. There is a corridor in each story, twelve feet 
in widtli and five hundred and eighty-five feet in length, affording room for exercise 
in inclement weatlier. These corridors may be instantly divided into five separate 
parts, by iron doors connected with eight fire-proof walls. The latter are in pairs, 
standing ten feet ajmrt; and cut the building into five divisions. These pairs of 
walls are opened only at the corridors, where the floor is brick and stone, over 
which the iron doors may slide and be closed, so that, should a fire occur in one 
portion of the building, the other parts would be secure. 

For further security against accident by fire, iron pipes, from water- tanks on the 
attic floor, pass down through the different stories. To these hose is attached on 
each floor, and great force and abundance of water are always ready for use in case 
of emergency. A steam or water pump may be speedily brought into use if needed. 
A watchman traversers the building at night, and the engineer or his assistant is 
always within call. There are eleven stairways from the top to the bottom of the 
building, and nine passages for egress. These several provisions make the inmates 
almost absolutely secure from accidents by fire. 

The building is protected by six thousand feet of lightning-rods ; and running 
through it are pipes for conveying gas, heat, water, and waste, about twenty-five 
miles in aggregate length. 

A detailed descrij)tion of the building will give a general ideii of the interior 
arrangements. 

On the second story, or principal floor, is a vestibule, at the main entrance, 
twelve by thirty feet in area, opening into the corridor, in front of a spacious 
double stairway and platform which occupy an area twenty -eight feet in depth and 
thirty-eight feet in width. This fine stairway, enclosing a spacious passenger ele- 
vator, rises continuously from the first to the fifth story. On either side of the 
vestibule are two parlors, e^ich pair being twenty-four by forty-six feet in area, and 
C(mnected by sliding-dooi*s. When all of these are thrown back at one time, there is 
presented an open space twenty-four feet in width and more than one hundred feet 
in length. Those on the riglit of the vestibule are the president's parlors; and 
those on tlie left are the college parlors. The president's house, including on this 
floor his parlors and the adjoining rooms, extends from the first to the third story, 
inclusive. Adjoining the college parlors is a well- furnished parlor for the general 
use of students. 
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Crossing the corridor, wo find four recitation-rooms,* two on e^ich side of the 
central stairway. Passing through the door, beneath the landing of the stairway, 
you enter the great dining-hall, the area of which is forty-tive by one hundred and 
sixteen feet. The ceiling, like the rest of this and the next story, is thirteen feet 
above the floor, and is supported by columns. 

On the right of the entrance is the messengers* room, in which is the principal 
clock of the college, and that by which its internal movements are regulated. In it 
is also an annunciator, connected with various official apartments, for the summon- 
ing of messengers. Distributed through this and the other buildings are electro- 
magnetic bells ; and in the messengers' room is an instrument for the simultaneous 
ringing of these bells, by which the prescribed signals are given to the whole college 
at once for the successive duties of the day. 

In the dining-hall five hundred persons may be seated at table. Back of it is 
the carving-room, equipped with steam apjmratus for keeping everything for the 
table warm. Two rooms form part of the steward's house. On this floor, also, 
extending north and south from the central building, are students' parlors and bed- 
rooms, the former being twenty-two in number and the latter sixty-six. 

Up the great stairway, on the thinl story, is the chapel, directly over the din- 
ing-haU. It is of the same width as the latter, and is ninety-one feet in length, 
with a gallery, and at the rear is a semicircular vaulted recess, in which are placed 
the organ and seats in gallery form. In front of these is a platform (with movable 
pulpit) for religious, literary, and other exercises. The chapel is neatly furnished, 
with cushioned seats, and carpeted aisle and platform ; and six hundred persons 
may be comfortably seated in it. 

The choice library of the college, now containing 10,000 volumes, is conveniently 
arranged on the fourth floor, in a spacious haU ninety-six feet in length, lighted 
from a dome in the centre that rises forty feet above the floor. At the remote 
southeastern angle, on the fourth floor, are the resident physician's room, the in- 
firmary, and the convalescents' room. These are delightfully situated at an eleva- 
tion of more than fifty feet from the ground, overlooking most pleasing rural scenery. 
The professors of the various departments of instruction, with the exception of the 
professors of Natural History, of Music, and of Art, have their lecture-rooms in the 
main building, and all are supplied with an abundance of the most approved ap- 
paratus of instruction. Skeletons, manikins, dissectible models of the eye, the ear, 
and other organs, excellent dried preparations showing the distribution of nerves 
and blood-vessels, and a good collection of microscopic objects are used by the 
student of Physiology. In the department of Chemistry the student has her own 

♦ One room is now the college reading-room. Besides the more important daily and weekly papers, 
it receives about forty of the leading literary and scientific periodicals, American, English, French, and 
German. Being handsomely and conveniently fitted up, with carpet, tables, argand gas-burners, etc., 
it is an attractive place of resort. 
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table in the labonitoiy, supplied with a full set of the necessary re-agents and appa- 
ratus ; and the student of Physics has access to a costly collection of instruments 
intended to illustrate the principles of natural science. 

About eight hundred feet northeast of the college building is the observatory, 
standing on the summit of a knoll, at the eastern verge of the campus. Its founda- 
tions ai-e about ten feet alx)ve the general level of the plain, which is two hundred 
feet higher than the Hudson lliver. The vertex of the dome is thirty-eight feet 
above the foundation. All the walls of the building are of brick. The piers for 
instruments are of stone, except those for the small collimating telescopes, which are 
built of brick. The dome is made to revolve by an arrangement of cast-iron pulleys, 
running on a circular track of iron. The astronomical clock and the chronograph were 
manufactured under the direction of William Bond & Son, of Boston. The object- 
glass of the great equatorial telescope, twelve and one third inches in diameter, from 
the establishment of Henr}'^ Fitz of New York, has been reground by Alvan Clark 
of Cambridgeport, and is of excellent definition. The instrument is provided with a 
filar micrometer, with accompanying clock-work, and the usual hour and declination 
circles. The transit and meridian circle has a telescope of such power that it has 
revealed the time-star delta Ursa Miuoris, of the fifth magnitude, at ten o'clock in 
the morning. The meridian circle is from the manufactory of William J. Young 
& Sons, of Philadelphia. The telescope is five feet two inches in length ; its object- 
glass three and three-quarter inches in diameter. For the nicer adjustments of 
position, a collimating telescope is placed in the meridian at the south, and another 
at the north, of the meridian instrument. 

Three hundred and fifty feet eastward from the main building is the steam and 
gas house. Five boilers, whose furnaces consume about one thousand tons of coal 
in a year, send steam tlirough an iron " main " sufficient to give all the buildings, 
except the observatory, a temperature not lower than sixty-five degrees Fahrenheit. 
The buildings and the grounds near them are lighted by gas manufactured on the 
place. 

Almost a thousand feet west of the college building, on the public road that 
separates the camj>us from the vegetable-garden, is the gate-lodge. Its size is 
twenty-tlm»e by fifty-five feet, with a carriage-way of twenty-four feet. It in- 
cludes a dwelling on each side, and is built in the same general style as the college 
edifice. 

In the summer of 1874 a brick building one hundred and forty-six feet in length, 
and more than one hundred feet in width, which had previously contained the gymna- 
sium, the larger arena of the riding-school, and apartments for employees of the college, 
was altered at an expense of $ 27,000, and was j)ut in complete order for the depart- 
ments of Natural History, Art, and Music, with their valuable collections and necessary 
lecture-rooms, laboratories, and studios. This alteration made it necessary to discon- 
tinue the riding school. Eight years of experience had proved that such a school 
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could not be made of service to the students genemlly. In the improved building 
the space of the old arena is divided into halls, one for the cabinets of natural history, 
the other for use as a gallery of art. For purely educational purposes, these cabinets 
are liardly surpassed by those of any other college in the country. The most approved 
teaching now adopts the object-system as far as possible, even in the highest college 
grades. The student is called upon, not only to listen to the statements of a professor, 
but also to see the demonstration. Laboratories and cabinets are the modern ap- 
pliances used by the college to make the higher education practical as well as disci- 
plinary. 

The cabinet of minerals, rocks, and fossils is remarkable for completeness and 
symmetry, numbering more than ten thousand specimens, besides models, restora- 
tions, relief-maps, sections, landscapes, etc. The minerals are over four thousand in 
number, all carefully selected for their educational value, each class having its pro- 
portionate representation, and no more. Both the crystallized and amorphous con- 
ditions of the mineral are represented. Every specimen is separately mounted, with 
the name and locality distinctly inscribed. There are also series of models in wood 
and in glass for illustrating crystallography, a series exhibiting the physical charac- 
teristics of minerals, and a duplicate series of specimens for manual use. The litho- 
logical collection embraces all the important rocks, from granite to peat, about seven 
hundred in number ; the palasontological contains nearly five thousand fossils from 
the standard localities of Europe and America. The specimens in both are mounted 
and labelled as in the mineral cabinet, and in the latter the same care is taken to 
secure a complete and well-proportioned representation of the different geological 
formations. 

The cabinet of zoology illustrates all the sub-kingdoms, comprising about five 
hundred mammals, birds, and reptiles from South America ; representative verte- 
brates from our own country ; a collection of insects ; a choice collection of shells 
and of corals, and other railiates ; a fine osteological series, and some of Auzoux's 
elastic anatomical models for illustrating structural and comparative zoology. 
The cabinet is especially rich in ornithology, as it includes the Giraud collection 
of North American birds, well known as one of the most valuable in the United 
States. It contains about one thousand specimens, all mounted, representing over 
seven hundred species, among which are several type specimens and many of his- 
torical interest as the originals of Audubon's drawings. The representation of South 
American birds, though not so complete, is rich, embracing probably the largest 
series of humming-birds in any college museum. 

The herbarium consists mainly of plants from New York and New England, 
arranged on a unique plan for convenient reference. 

A cabinet of archieology and ethnology has recentl}' been commenced, thus far in- 
cluding for the most part South American antiquities collected by Professor Orton. 

The cabinet of zoology covei-s the entire floor of the hall, and its walls beneath 
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the gallery ; that of mineralogy and geology fills the gallery ; the herbarium and tha 
archajological collection occupy, smaller rooms in the towers, opening out of the 
gallery. The whole is beautifully lighted by skylights and large western windows. 
The lecture-room and Liboratory of the department are in the south wing of the 
building, in convenient proximity to the cabinets. 

To tlie east of this hall, and occupying the rt»st of the old riding arena, is the new 
art-gallery, lifty-six feet in length by thirty-seven in width. 

In 18G-4-G5, just before the college oi)ened, the original art collection was pur- 
chase.! by Mr. Vassiir, from Ivev. Elias L. Magoon, D. D., then of Allmny, New 
York, for $ 20,000, and presented to the college as a supplementiiry gift. It com- 
prised more than four hundred pictures, mostly of cabinet size, in oils and water- 
colors, representing many of the best known contemporary artists, American and 
English. A large number of the oil-paintings are sketches and studies, illustrating, 
sometimes more perfectly than the finished picture, the characteristics of the artist, 
and i)eculiarly well adapted therefore for the puq)oses of instruction. Among the 
water-color pictures are four original sketches by Turner. A glance at the catalogue 
shows many of the most distinguished names that adorned the early history of the 
fine English school of water-color. The pictures were accompanied by a library 
of nearly a thousand volumes, very many of them either illustrat<5d or relating to 
ajsthetic subjects. These have been transferred to the college library, except such 
as are themselves works of art. These are numerous bound folios, containing many 
hundriMl original water-color sketches, pencil-drawings, and engravings, many of 
which arc by eminent artists. The collection is particularly rich in architectural 
drawings, illustrative of churcli and cathedral structure ami decoration in Great 
Britain and on the Continent. Many of these were contributed by the veteran anti- 
quary and book illustrator, .John l>ritton. 

Some valuable additions have since been made to the gallery. The first was a 
choice collection of plaster casts (from the celebrated house of Antonio Vanni, in 
Frankfort) (»f some of the masterpieces of ancient and modern sculpture. These 
include full-sized copies of the Venus of Milo, Veiuis of Medici, Apollo Belvedere, 
Juno Ludovici, Juj)it(?r Otricoli, Head of Medusa, Clytie, Cupid Stretching his 
Bow ; busts of Niobe, Pallas Velletris, and the Young Augustus; four panels of 
(Jhiberti's Doors ; Thorwaldsen's Night and Wint(T, and reduced copies (by Collars 
prcK-ess) of the Jason, the Discobolus by Naucydes, the Boy and Goose, and the 
Apollino. There is also a good collc^ction of busts, torsos, limbs and extremities, 
architcctund ornanicnts, etc., for onlinary use in the studio. The most recent addi- 
tion to tlit^ gallery is a colh'ction of about twelve hundn^d photographs (mostly 
autotyj)es from the establishment of Adolph Hraun, of Dornach) of the gri'at works 
of j)aiiiting, sculpture, and architec^ture, both ancient and modern. These are ac- 
companied by numerous lithographs, canvas prints, and large engravings, of the same 
general character, forming a full course of illustrations for the history and theory of 
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these arts. The whole number of subjects is about two thousand. Tlie depart- 
ments of painting and sculpture are especially complete, almost all the great mastei-s 
and schools being represented by carefully selected and characteristic si)ecimens. 
Among other art possessions of the college worthy of special mention are a full- 
length portrait of the founder, by Charles Elliott ; a portrait of the late Hon. 
William Kelly, first chairman of the board of trustees, by Huntington ; a fine crayon 
portrait (full-length) of the late Hon. James Harper, a member of the original board, 
by J. Ludovici ; and a marble bust of the founder, by Mrs. L. S. Hofmann. 

Occupying the entire second story of the south wing of the museum building is 
a handsome hall, seventy-four feet in length by twenty-nine in width, for the public 
meetings of the various literary and a?sthetic societies among the students. To give 
it adequate height, the original roof was raised four feet and surmounted by two 
spacious domes. The hall is provided with a suitable stage and scenery, and the 
requisite proi>erty and retiring rooms. 

The land purchased by the founder for his college had previously been cultivated 
as a farm, and possessed few attractions except those which nature had given it in 
its pleasantly diversified surface, rising at one point to a commanding elevation, its 
ravines, enlivened by unfailing spring-fed brooks, its pretty lake, and the fine growth 
of forest-trees bordering the west side of the lake and scattered thickly along the 
valley of its outlet. But Mr. Vassar was experienced and successful in the super- 
intendence of landscape ganlening, as his beautiful villa of Springside, near Pough- 
keepsie, still remains to show. His eye was quick to discern the capabilities of the 
site ; and his first care was to commence that system of ornamental plantation which 
has since entirely changed the aspect of the campus, and promises to make it one 
of the most attractive of college parks. Thousands of trees planted while the edifice 
was still building, and others added since, are now attaining a respectable growth. 
Around the large circular playground a band forty-two feet in width has been laid 
out, and is successfully cultivated by the students as a flower-garden. A system 
of walks (asphaltum near the buildings and gravel elsewhere) has been adopted ; 
and already seversU miles of foot-paths and carriage-ways are completed within the 
grounds, embracing a variety of fine landscape effects, both nexir and distant. The 
summit of Sunset Hill commands a view of the Hudson valley more than sixty 
miles in extent, fn)m the Fishkill range on the south to the Catskills on the north, 
with the bold hills and headlands across the river, capped by the Shawangunk 
Mountains along the western horizon. The scale of the landscape, its variety, and 
its charms are in keeping with the broadening views, the varied inquiry, and the 
fascination of a student's life. 

Meanwhile the city railroad has extended its tmck to the gate of the college ; a 
telegraph-ofhce within the building completes its connection with the outside world, 
and, without inij)airing the seclusion and tranquillity of the site, removes the sense 
of distance which during the first years was sometimes felt as an objection. 
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The organization of the college has not been materially altered since its opening 
in 1865. The board of tnistees meets annually. During the intervals of its ses- 
sions the managom(;nt of the college is intrusted to standing committees, of which 
the executive committee is the chief. The executive committee consists of seven 
trustees, annually elected, the officers of the board and the president of the college 
being members ejr officio ; and it is empowered to act for the board of trustees in all 
matters not specilically assigned to others. The committee on faculty and studies 
nominates the officers of instmction, and has a general supervision of all the edu- 
cational interests. The other standing committees are as follows : on the library, 
on cabinets and appamtus, on the art department, on scholarships, and for examin- 
ing securities. There is a geneml superintendent elected by the board, and a regis- 
trar appointed by the executive committee. The superint<jndent is charged with the 
supervision (under direction of the executive committ<ie) of all the material interests 
of the college, and of the management of its various business departments, including 
those of the steward, matron, engineer, janitor, fiirmer, and gardener. The registmr 
(who is also assistant treasurer) is the book-keeper and general clerk of the college 
and custodian of its papers, and has charge also of the college post-office and book- 
depository. 

The educational and domestic branches of the internal organization form one 
organic whole, and are placed under a common government. Its executive head is 
the presi<lent. He is charged with the educational direction and the discipline of 
the college, and with the moral and religious instruction of the students. The lady 
principal is the immediate head of the college family, and the chief executive aid 
of the presid(?nt. She exercises a maternal supervision over the deportment, health, 
social connections, personal habitj?, and wants of the students. She is assisted by 
six of the lady teachers, each having immediate charge of one of the college cor- 
ridors. In matters of health she has the counsel of the resident physician, who is 
also the genend health-officer of the college and has the professional care of the sick, 
being a regidarly educated medical woman, and having under her direction a well- 
appointed infirmary and a trained nurse. 

Each professor is the responsible head of a department of instruction. There are 
twelve departments of instruction established and in operation, namely : — 

CoUeglak Departments, 

1. Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

2. Greek and Latin Languages, Literature, and History. 

3. English Language, Literature, and Rhetoric. 

4. Nalund History. 

5. Mathematics. 
(). Astrononiv. 
7. Phvsics and Cheniistrv. 
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over the land, were urging so importunate a claim for the means of more thorough 
culture, should first of all be taught what are the unalterable conditions of a thorough 
culture, alike for women and for men, and should be held to those conditions just 
as young men are held, whether they " liked " the discipline or not. 

To the task, therefore, of reducing to order the heterogeneous medley before them, 
the faculty set themselves with all earnestness. Many wondered why a collegiate 
course was not at once marked out and the students forthwith formed into cor- 
responding classes. It is easy to build a college on paj)€r. To produce the real 
thing is not so easy. There must not only be buildings and apparatus, books and 
learned professors, but there must bo prepared students^ and it will not be found 
easy — at least, it was not found easy ten years ago — to get together four hun- 
dred young women, or one fourth of that number, so prepared. The first thing to be 
done for the great majority was to complete their preparation for a proper collegiate 
course ; and, in the prevailing want of preparatory schools to fit girls for college, it 
seemed probable that this necessity would continue for some years to come.* 

Facing the unwelcome fact, the managers of Vassar determined to open a pre- 
paratory department, and to require each student to do her work thoroughly from 
the beginning. The classification which followed this decision placed a majority 
of the would-be collegians in elementary training. 

One feet was soon discovered, which went far to counterbalance all discourage- 
ments. The most mature, thoughtful, and influential of the students perfectly 
apprehended the situation, knew what they needed, and earnestly sought it. 
Modestly, but firmly and intelligently, they pleaded for the adoption of the highest 
educational standard, avowed their readiness to submit for themselves to the most 
rigid conditions, and exerted a strong influence to diffuse right views among their 
fellow-students. Before the close of the year the faculty found themselves sup- 
ported in their desire for a full and strict collegiate course by a strong current of 
sentiment among the students. 

The first year no attempt was made to grade the students by any common stand- 
ard. Toward the close of the second year a part of them were arranged in college 
classes. But it was not until the close of the third year that the institution fully 
attained a collegiate character. During these three years the faculty had been care- 
fully studying the conditions of the problem before them, and gradually maturing 
a permanent course of study. This received the sanction of the trustees, at their 
annual meeting, June 23, 1868 ; and, at the opening of the fourth academical year, 
it definitely replaced the provisional course at first adopted. 

A comparison of the present course of study with the one then adopted will show 
th^t many changes have been made, and that all of thera have been in the direction 

• Ten years have wrought an obsen^able change in this respect. A number of excellent seminaries 
in New England, in New York, and in the West now advertise special classes to prepare young women 
for college. 
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of a further elevation of the standard. To every such change the students have 
given enthusiastic welcome. Their eager readiness to meet every requirement has 
made possible the progress of these eight years. 

In the first plan there were two distinct coui-ses marked out, the classical and the 
scientific, between which each student was required to choose. But this was found 
not to work well in practice. Very few students were prepared at the outset to 
make an election which involved so much ; and many desired combinations of 
studies differing in some respects from both the courses laid down, — combinations 
often equally good, and in some cases better adapted to the real wants of the student. 
Sucli combinations, when approved by the faculty, were at first allowed by special 
action, until it appeared that the exceptions were likely to be more numerous than 
the cases of compliance with the rule. This led to an abandonment of that feature 
of the original scheme, and the substitution of the plan which has appeared in every 
catalogue since that of 1869 - 70. A single conspectus exhibits all the studies 
pursued in each term of each year, and from them the students of the corresponding 
class are allowed severally to select three, subject to the approval of the faculty. 
This gives at once unity and pliability to the course, avoiding the sharp discrimina- 
tion of the members of each class into two sorts, and yet allowing to each individ- 
ual the widest scope of election consistent with sound principles of education. 

Irregular or eclectic courses have been allowed, in special cases, since the opening 
of the college. One of the chief difficulties in the early years was to confine this 
privilege to the class of persons to whom it properly belonged. The very students 
who needed above all things a regular, systematic training, and whose age and 
circumstances presented no obstacle to their taking it, were often the most enamored 
of a fancy course. To discourage this tendency, it was found necessary to make the 
conditions of a special course more and more stringent, until finally it was determined 
to grant the privilege to none who were under twenty years of age, and who had not 
passed satisfactory examinations in at least two thirds of the preparatory and Fresh- 
man studies, or what was equivalent thereto. This policy has had the desired effect, 
as is indicated by the gradual reduction of the number of " special coui-se " students. 
In 1868-69, out of two hundred and twenty-one collegiate students there were 
fifty-nine (or more than twenty-five per cent of the whole) pursuing irregular courses; 
in 1874-75, out of two hundred and twenty-five there were only eleven (or less 
than five per cent), and these were all cases where the propriety of such a course 
was clear. Hereafter more encouragement may safely be given to such courses. 

The college has continued till the present time to receive students whose prepara- 
tion for college was incomplete, partly from the difficulty of their being suitably 
fitted elsewhere, and partly for financial reasons, the professorships not being en- 
dowed, and the number of college students not being sufficient to meet the heavy 
running expenses. It is desirable that the college shall, as soon as possible, be 
relieved of this department ; first, because the care of it seriously discounts the 
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teaching force of the faculty ; and secondly, because by crowding the accommoda-« 
tions of the college with so large a number of immature pupils, the advantages for 
effective study are materially abridged for the college students. As every year is 
now increasing in all directions the facilities for fitting girls for college, there will 
be nothing to prevent Vassar's dispensing with its preparatory classes so soon as its 
friends furnish it with the means of independence which all other schools of liberal 
culture find necessary. The endowment of free scholarships and of auxiliary funds 
has been found essential to the prosperity of all successful colleges for young men. 
Such resources are much needed at Vassar. Among young women, as among young 
men, the students who are most eager to secure the advantages of high mental cul- 
ture, and those who give most promise of attaining it, are often unable to pay the 
cost. 

PRESENT CURRICULUM, DIPLOMAS, ETC. 

Candidates for the Freshman class must be at least sixteen years of age, and are examined 
in the following studies : — 

English Grammar. Hart's Bhctoric. 

Ancient and Modern Geography. Guyot's Physical Geography. 

History of the United States. WelxT*s Outlines of Universal History, first book. 

Arithmetic. Olney's University Algebra, through Quadratics. Chauvenet's Geometry, first 
three books. 

Latin Grammar. Caesar, four books. Virgil's ^^neid, two books ; six Eclogues ; and Georgics, 
two books. Cicero, six orations. 

Greek, elective.* Grammar. Xenophon's Anabasis, three books. 

German, elective.* Otto's Grammar. Adler's Reader, 100 pages (six ballads memorized). 
Schiller's Tell. Lessing s Minna you Ikmhelra. 

French, elective.* Otto's Grammar. Hachette's Second French Reader. About's Le Roi 
des Montagnes. M^rimee's Colomba. 

Candidates for admission to an advanced standing are examined as follows : — 

1. On the studies required for admission to the Freshman class. 

2. On all the prescribed studies of the previous part of the course. 

8. On as many elective studies as would have been required in connection therewith had the 
candidate entered at the beginning. 

To the middle of the Sophomore year the studies are all prescribed, excepting the choice 
allowed between the Greek, German, and French languages, only one of which is required. 
In each following semester every student elects three full studies, or what is equivalent 
thereto, subject to the approval of the faculty. Students are not required or permitted, i 
under orrlinar}' circumstances, to undertake at any one time more than an equivalent for 
three full collegiate studies, together with one art study. 

* Only one language in addition to the English and Latin is required in the college course. This 
may be either Greek, German, or French, as the student elects. 
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FRESHALAN YEAR. 

FIHST SEMESTER. 

Latin. — Livy. Madvig's Grammar. Prose Composition. 
(fREEK, elective. — Homer's Iliud. 

Fren'CH, elective. — Borel's Grammar, Ist Course. Pylodet's Litterature Contemporaine. 
German, elective. — Schiller's Walleustein, Part U. Goethe's and Schiller's Ballads. English 
into Gennan. 

Mathematics. — Olney's L'niversity Algebra, and Chauvenet's Geometry. 

Lectures on I*hysiology and Hygiene. 

Exercises in English Composition. Elements of Drawing. 

SECOND semester. 

Latin. — Horace. 

Greek, elective. — Homer's Odyssey. Herodotus. 

French, elective. — Borel's Grammar, 2d Course. Pyh^det's Litterature Contemporaine. 

German, elective. — Schiller's Wallenstein, Part IIL Modem Authors. 

Natural History. — Gray's Manual of Botany. 

Lectures on Oriental Ilistoiy. 

Composition. Elocution. Elements of Drawing. 

SOPHOMORE YEAR. 

first semester. 

English Literature. — Shaw's New History, with Lectures. 

Latin. — Ci(!en) de Oratore. Quintilian. 

Mathematics. — Olney's Trigonometry, with Lectures on Surveying and Navigation. 

Ltfctures on Greek and Roman History. 

F^nglish Composition. 

second semester. 
Latin. — Plautus and Juvenal. 
Greek. — Thuoydides. Demosthenes. 
German. —(Jwithe's Iphigenia. Comiwsition. 

French. — Howard's Aids to Comiwsition. Pylodet's Litterature Classique. Classical Readings. 
Mathematics. —Olney's General Geometry and Calculus. 
Natuijal History. — Ixjctures on Comparative Zoology. 
Chemistry. — Descriptive and Theoretical. Lectures, with references. 
Lectures on Popular Astronomy. 
English Composition. Elocution. 

JUNIOR YEAR. 

FIRST semester. 

Latin. — Tacitus. Prosit Composition. 

Rhetoric. — "NVhately's. 

Natural History. — Dana's Mineralogy and Geolog}*. 

Astronomy. — Godfray's, begun. 

English Composition. Elocution. 
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DIPLOMAS, ETC. 

Students who complete the regular course receive the First or Baccalaureate Degree in 
Arts. 

A candidate for the Second Degree in Arts* must pass examination in studies which 
have been approved by the faculty as equivalent to a post-graduate course of two full 
years, and must present a satisfactory dissertation on some literary or scientific subject 

The college at present confers no honorary degrees. 

The domestic and social life of the college is under the responsible direction of the lady 
principal. 

All students, on their admission, become members of the college family, and are subject 
to its regulations. 

The physical training of students at entering is generally such as to demand improvement, 
and this most important matter has such thorough attention that it is coming to be under- 
stood that the delicate may become vigorous imder the discipline and watchful care given to 
the students. It is a maxim, in the administration of the college, that the health of the 
student shall be mode a prime object of attention. Great care is taken in regard to the 
sanitary regulations of the college as respects hours for rising and retiring, the warming and 
ventilation of rooms, choice and preparation of food, niles of personal regimen, etc. 

A portion of each day is set apart for some invigorating exercise, and every student is 
re<iuired to olxsen-e it as a college duty. The college grounds, embracing two hundred 
acres, afford scope for all forms of healthful recreation. A lake on the premises is availa- 
ble for boating in the summer and skating in the winter. A well-furnished gymnasium 
and bowling-alley supply the means of in-door exercise ; and gymnastics are taught by on 
experienced instructor. 

A regular physician resides in the college. Complete arrangements are made for the 
comfort of the sick, and a competent nurse is in constant attendance. The infinuary is 
isolated from the rest of the college, and, with the southern exposure and cheerful appoint- 
ments of its dormitories and imrlor, makes a home-like place of rest for those who need 
temporary respite from college duties. 

There are daily prayers in the college chapel, and a religious service every Sunday ; and 
Bible classes meet on Sunday for the study of the Scriptures. These exercises the stu- 
dents are required to attend, unless excused by the proper authority. Social religious 
meetings are held on Sunday and week-day evenings for such as choose to attend them. 

* It is an interesting fact in the history of American colleges, that Vassar was the first to ignore the 
tradition under wliich tlie second scholastic degree had been given " in course." In 1871 its faculty 
made i)ost-graduate studies and examinations prereijuisite to the securing of that degree. 
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§^^^^^H£ Congressional land-grant to enable each State to support colleges 
" where the leading object shall be. without excluding other scientific 
and classical studies, and including military tactics, to teach such 
f^Sjt branches of learning as are related to agi*icultui*e and the mechanic 
arts," dates from July, 1802. By the provisions of this grant, each State wjis 
allotted 30,000 acres for each Senator and Eepresentiitive in Congress ; and New 
York's share was accordingly 990,000 acres. Of tlH> proceeds of this assignment 
one tenth might be used for an experimental farm, but no part for buildings. .The 
legislatunj of New York at first gave the land-scrip to an institution which iiiiled to 
fulfil the conditions under which it was bestowed ; and in 1805 the whole amount 
was transferred to the institution which was to be known as Cornell Universitv, the 
Hon. Ezra Cornell having agreed to donate the sum of 8500,000. It was promised 
that free tuition should be given to one student from each assembly district in the 
Stat(j. Mr. Cornell soon afterwards presented to the new institution some two 
hundred acres of land in Ithaca, for a site, together wnth buildings then?upon. 
Subsequent gifts made by Mr. Cornell, President Andrew 1). White, John McCiraw, 
Henry W. Sage, and others, have increased the endowment and building funds of 
the university to nearly $1,000,000, in addition to the original land-grant and 
the Cornell foundation, so that the financial resources of the institution arc ample, 
and its buildings and apparatus well suited for use in the various <lepartments 
of instruction. 

Cornell I7niversity was formally opened on October 7, 1808, with fift(?en resi- 
dent, eight non-resident, and three assistant professors, under the presidency of 
Andrew D. Whit^. During the academic vear l)etween three and four hundred 
students were in attendance. In subsequent years there has been a considerable 
incre«ase in the num])er of instructors and students. The government of the uni- 
versity is in the hands of twenty-four trustees, of whom the eldest male lineal 
descendant of the founder, the president of the university, the governor and lieu- 
tenant-governor of the State, the speaker of the lower House, the superintendent 
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style. The Sage College (for women, who were admitted to the university on equal 
terms in 1872) is the gift of the same donor. It cost over §150,000, and was 
finished in 1875. It is in quadrangular fonn, of brick, in Itidian (iothic style, and 
one hundred and seventy by one hundred and lifty feet. A president's house, 
erected by President White at a cost of $40,000, has been deeded by him to the 
university. 

The library is a very valuable one, numlxjring some 40,000 volumes, and rapidly 
increasing. It occupies a large room on the first lioor of McGraw Hall. It was 
established (we quote from an account in the Government lUn-eau of Education 
Report) simultaneously with the opening of the university, in October, 1868. It 
then consisted of 14,000 volumes, composed of the private library of Charles Anthon, 
fonnerly professor in Columbia College ; the j)rivate library of Franz Bopp, formerly 
professor in the University of Berlin, purchased by the trustees in 1868 ; modern 
scientific books, selected and bought for the university in Europe by Pnisident 
White ; a collection of German literature, presented to the library by President 
White ; and a small collec^tion of works on agriculture, bought in New York by 
Ezra Cornell. The Anthon collection consists of between 5,000 and 6,000 volumes, 
two thirds of which relate to the chissical language's ; the Bopj) (jollection numbers 
nearly 2,000 volumes, and is chiefly composed of works treating of linguistic sub- 
jects, including e^ipecially a noticeable series of Sanskrit texts. In the following 
year (1869) Profcjssor (i(^ldwin Smith presented to the library his valuable private 
colle^-tion, comprising more than 3,000 volumes, chiefly historical works and editions 
of the ancient and English classics. In 1870 President White gave to the library 
about 1,000 volumes of works on architecture, collected by himself. They iu(;lude 
sets of all the principal periodicals relating to architecture printed in Europe. In 
1871 the late "William Kelley, of Khinebeck, New York, then a trustee of the 
university, pkced at the disposal of the librarian the sum of $2,250 for the pur- 
chase of mathematical works. With this sum, during that year, 1,500 volumes and 
700 pamphlets were bought, chiefly through European agents, including complete 
sets of the leading mathematical periodicals in English, French, German, Italian, 
and Danish, and the most importiint modern works in pure mathematics. In Jan- 
uary, 1872, the private library of Jared Sparks, formerly president of Harvard 
University, and (jditor of the works of "Wjishington and F'ranklin, was added by 
purchase. It numbered more than 5,000 volumes, about two thirtis of which were 
on Ameri(jan history, — the collection of books and i)ami>hlets illustrating the Rev- 
olutionary j)erio(l being (^xtmordinarily full and valuable. To these collections have 
since been added many thousand volumes purcliased at various tinier since 1868, 
the bulk of which were bought in Europcj. The collections have not been kept 
separate, but have been consolidated and classified as one genei-al library. 



